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THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER 





The praises to requite 
Which rules of court require. 


Peobationart Odeb. 

Ti^E concluding a literary undertaking^ in whole or in party isy -to 
the inexperienced at leasty attended with an iiritatmg iitillcMoUy like 
that which attends on the healing of a wound—a prurient inipatwice, 
in short, to know what the world in general, and friends in parti¬ 
cular, will say to our lahours. Some authors, I am told, profess 
an oyster-like indifference upon this subject; for my omi part, T 
hardly believe in their sincerity. Others may acquire it from habit; 
hut in my poor opinion, a mophyte like myself must be for a long 
time incapable of such sang froid. 

Frankly, I was ashamed to fed how childishly I felt on the occa¬ 
sion^ No person could have said prettier things than myself upon' 
the importance of stoicism concerning the opinion of others, when their 
applause or censure refers to literary character only; and I had 
determined to lay my work before the public, with the same micon- 
eem with which the ostrich lays her eggs in the sand, giving herself 
•' VOL, XXV. B * 
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no farther trouble concerning the incuhcf^tion, hut leaving to the 
atmoeph^e to bring forth the youngs or otherwise, as the climate 
shall serve. ' But, thoug\an ostrich m theory, I became in practice 
a poor hen, who has no sooner made her deposit, hut she runs cackling 
about, to call the attention of every one to the wonderful work which 
she has performed. 

As soon as I became possessed of my'first volume, neatly stitched 
up and hoarded, my sense of the necessity of communicating with 
some one became ungovernable. Janet was inexorable, and seemed 
already to have tired of my literary confidence ; for whenever I dfew 
near the siibjcct, after' evading it as long as she could, she made, 
under some pretext or other, a bodily retreat to the hitchqn of the 
cockloft, her own peculiar 'and inviolate domains. My publisher 
would have been a natural resource; but he understands his business 
tdb well, and follows it too closely, to desire to enter into literary 
discussions, wisely considering, that he who has to sell books has 
seldom leisure to read them. Then, my acquaintance, now that I 
have lost Mrs. Bethum BaMol, are of that distant a^’d accidental 
kind, to whom I had not face enough ^to communicate the nature of 
my uneasiness, and who probably would only have laughed at me 
had I made any attempt to interest them in my labours. 

Reduced thus to a sort of despair, I thought of my friend and 
man of business Mr. Faitscrihe. His habits, it was true, were not 
likely to reyderhim indulgent to light literature, and, indeed, I had 
more than once noticed his daughters, and especially my little song¬ 
stress, whip intx> her reticule what looked very like a circulating 
library volume, as soon as her father entered the room. Still he was 
not onhf my assured, but almost my only friend, and I had little 
doubt that he would take an interest in the volume for the sales of 
the author, which the work itself might fail to inspire. I sent him, 
therefore, the hook, carefully sealed up, with an intimation that I 
reguested the favour of his opinion upon the contents, of vMch I 
affected to talk in the depreciatory style, which calls for pointblanh 
contradiction, if your correspondent possess a grain of civility. 

^This communication took place on a Monday, and I daily expected 
(what I was ashamed to anticipate by volunteering my presence, 
howieer sure of a welcome) an invitation to eat an egg, as was my 
friend's favourite phrase, or a card to drink tea with Misses Fair- 
scribe, or a provocation to breakfast, at least, with my hospitable 
friend ariff. benefactor, and to talk over the contents of my enclosure. 
But the hours and days passed on from Monday fill Saturday, and I 
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had Tio achnowledgment whatever that my packet had reached its 
destination. “ This is very unlike my good friend's punctuality'' 
thmight J; and having again and aga^ vexed James, 'my ‘male 
attendant, hy a close examination concerning the time, place, and 
delivery, I had only to strain my imagination t& conceive reaso7U 
for my friend's silence. Sometimes I thought that his opinion of the 
work had proved so unfavourable that he was averse to hurt my feel¬ 
ings hy com.municatmg it- — sometimes, that, escapjing his hands to 
wJ^m it was destined, it had found its 7vay into his writing-chamber, 
and was become the subject of criticism to his smart clerks and con¬ 
ceited apprmiices. “'Sdeath I" thought J, *‘if J were sure of this, 
I would " - 

“ And what would you do ? ” said Reason, after a few moments' 
reflection. “ Yo7l are ambitious of introducing your hook info ev^y 
wviting aud readiiig chamber in Edinburgh, and yet you take fire at 
th.e tho7ights of its being criticised hy Mr. Fair scribe's young people? 
Be a Utile conJhstent—for shame I" 

• “ J will he consistent," said I, doggedly / “ hut for all that, I will 

call on Mr. Fairscrihe this evming." 

I hastened my dinner, donn'd my great-coat ffor Hie evming 
threatened rain), and went to Mr. Fairscrihe's house. The old 
domestic opened the door cautiously, and before I asked the question, 
said, Mr. Fairscrihe is at home, sir; hut it is Sunday night." 
Recognising, however, my face and voice, he opened the ^)or wider, 
admitted me, and, conducted me to the parlour, where I found Mr. 
Fairscrihe and the rest of his family cngageil in listening to a seritwn 
hy the late Mr. Wafitxr of Edinburgh,which was read hy Miss 
Catherine with unusual distinctness, simplicity, and judgment 
Welcomed, as a friend of the house, I had nothing for it hut to talce 
my sent quietly, and mdjcing a virtue of necessity, endeavour to derive 
my share of the benefit arising from an excellmt sermon. But I mn 
afraid Mr. WalJcer's force of logic and precision of expression were 
somewhat lost upon me, I was sensible I had chosen an improper 
time to disturb Mr. Fairscrihe, and when the discourse ims mded^ I 
rose to taJee my leave, somewhat hastily, I believe. '' A cup of tea, 
Mr, Oroftangry ? " said the young lady. “ You will wait and Jake 
part of a Presbyterian supper ?" said Mr, Fairscrihe .—“ Nine o'clock 
—I malce it a point of keeping my fathers hours on Sunday at e'en. 
Perhaps Dr, - (namiivj an excellent clergyman) may look in." 

* Bobort Walker [1761-1783}, the nolleAgae and rival of Dr. llugli Blair [1768- 
1800], In the High Church, Bt. Giles, Edinburgh. * 
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I made my apology for declining 'his invitation; and I fancy 
my unexpected appearance^ and hasty retreat, had rather surprised 
my friend, since, instead ^'of accompanying me to the door, he con¬ 
ducted me into his oivn apartment. 

“ What is the ^matter," he said, “ Mr. Croftangry ? This is not 
a night for secular business, hut if anything sudden or extraordinary 
has happened ”- 

Nothing in the world,'* said I, forcing myself upon confession, 
as th-e best way of clearing m/yself cut of the scrape, — only—only 
I sent 'you a little parcel, and as you are so regular in aclcnowlcdgnig 
letters and communications, I—I thought it might have miscarried 
— that*s all.’* ^ 

My friend laughed heartily, as if he saw into and eyijoijed tny 
motives and my confusion. “ Safe ?—it came safe enough,’* he shid. 
“ Tli^ wind of the world always blows its vanities into haven. Hut 
this is the end of the session, when J have little time to read anything 
pointed accept Inner-House papers ; yet if you will talce your kail 
with us next Saturday, I will glance over your work, though I am 
sure 1 am no competent judge of such matters.** 

With this promise I was fain to take my leave, not without half 
persuadiiuj myself that if once the phlegmatic lawyer began my 
lucubrations, he would not be able to rise from them till he hai^ 
finished the perusal, nor to endure an interval betwixt his reading 
the last paae, ami requesting an interview with the author. 

No sue* marks of impatience displayed themselves. Time, blunt 
or,keen, as my frierul Joanna says, swift or leisurely, held his course ; 
and on the appointed Saturday, I was at tivo door gmcisely as it 
struck four. The diuiur hoUr, indeed, was five punctually; but what 
did I know hut my friend might want half-an-hour*s convei'sntion 
with me.hefore that timx 1 I was ushered into an empty drawing¬ 
room, and, from a needle-hook and work-basket hastily abandoned, I 
had some reason to think I interrupted m.y little friend. Miss Katie, 
in some domestic labour more praiseworthy than elegant. In this 
critical age, filial piety must hide herself in a closet, if she has a 
mind to darn her father’s linen. 

• Shortly after, I was the more fully convinced that I had been too 
early an intruder, when a v?ench came to fetch away the basket, and 
recommend to my courtesies a red and green gentleman in a cage, 
who answered all my advances by croalSng out, “ You’re a fool — 
you’re a fool, I tell you ! '* until, upon my word, I began to think 
the creature was in the right. At last my friend arrived, a little 
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overheated. He had been taki/ng a turn at golf^ to prepare him for 
“cplloguy sublime*^ And wherefore not ? since the game^ wMh its 
variety of odds, lengths, hunkers, tedd hc?th and so on, may he no 
inadequate representation of the hazards attending literary pursuits. 
In particular, those formidodjle buffets, which mhke one ball spin 
through the air like a rifle shot, and strike another down into the 
very earth it is placed upon, by the mat-adroitness, or the malicious 
qmrpose of the play&r—what are they but parallels to the favourable 
or*, depreciating notices of the reviewers, who play at golf with the 
publications of the season, even as Altisidora, in her approaefo to the 
gate^ of th^ infernal regions, saw the devils playing^ at racket with 
the new books of Cervantes' days. 

Well, every hour has its end. Five o'clock came, ami my friend^ 
with his daughters^ ami his handsome young son, who, though fjiirly 
buckled to the desk, is every now and then looking over his shoulder 
at a smart uniform, set seriously about satisfying the corporeal wants 
of nature; while I, stimulated by a nobler appetite after fame, wished 
• that the touch of a ma^ic wand could, without all the ceremony of 
picking and choosing, carving and slicing, masticating and swallow¬ 
ing, have transported a quantum suillcit of the good things on my 
friend's hospitable hoard, into the stomachs of those ivho surrounded 
it, to be there at leisure converted into chyle, while their thoughts 
were tunicd on higher matters. At length all was over. But the 
young ladies sat still, and talked of the music of the Frmschutz, for 
notjjiing else was then thought of; so we discussed the wild hunter's 
song, and the tame hunter's song, etc. etc,, in all which my yotXng 
friends were quite at home. Luckily for me, all this horning and 
hooping dreio on some allusion to the Seventh Hussars, which gallant 
regiment, I observe, is a more favounte theme with both Miss Cathe¬ 
rine and her brother than with viy old friend, who presently looJced 
at his watch, and said snmMhing significantly to Mr. James about 
office hours. The youth got up with the ease of a youngster that 
would he thought a man of fashion rather than of business, and 
endea/voured, with some success, to walk out of the room, as if •the 
locomotion was entirely voluntary; Miss Galhei'ine cund her sisters 
left us at the same time, and now, thought I, my trial comes ogi. 

Reader, did you ever, in the course of your life, cheat the courts of 
justice and lawyers, by agreeing to refer a dubious and important 
question to the decision of a mutual friend ? If so, you may have 
remarked the relative change which the arbiter undergoes in your 
estimation, when raised, (hough by your own free choice, from an ordi- 
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nary acquaintance^ whose (/pinions were of as little consequence to you 
as yo\j^s to him, into a superior personage, on whose decision your 
fate must depend pro taiit<^, as my friend Mr. Fairscrihe would iky. 
His looks assume a mysterious if not a minatory expression ; his 
hat has d' loftier air, and Ivis wig, if he wears one, a more forniidahle 
buckle, 

I felt, accordingly, that my good friend Fairscrihe, on the present 
occasion, had acquired so'tneihing of a similar increase of consequence. 
But a week since, he had, in, my opinion, been indeed an exccllent- 
■meanirPg man, perfectly competent to everything within his own 
profession, bat immured, at the same time, among its forms and 
technicalities, dnd as incapable of judging of matters of taste as*any 
mighty Goth whatsoever, of or belonging to the ancient Senate-House 
of*Scotland. But what of that 1 I had made him my judge by 
my fnon election; and I Imve often observed,' that an idea, pf 
declining such a reference, on account of his own consciousness of 
incompetency, is, as it perhaps owjht to be, the last*johich occurs to 
the referee himself. He that has a literary work subjected to his « 
judffment by the author, immediately throws his mind into a critical 
attitude, thtmgh the subject be one which he never before thoiujht of. 
No doubt the author is well qualified to select his oim judge, and 
why should the arbiter whom he Jtas chosen doubt his own talents for 
condemnation or acquittal, since he ha,s been doubtless picked out by 
his friend^ from his unduhitahU reliance on their competence ? 
Surely, the man vjho wrote the production is liltely to hww the 
person best qualified to judge of it. ** 

Whilst these thoughts crossed my brain, I kept my eyes fixed o^i 
my good friend, whose motions appeared unusually tardy to me, 
while he ordered a bottle of particular claret, decanted it with 
scrupulous accuracy with his own hand, caused his old domestic to 
bring a saucer of olives, and chips of doasted hrefjid, and thus, on 
hospitable thoughts intent, sem,ed to me to adjourn the discussion 
which I longed to bring cm, yet feared to precipitate. 

‘‘JSfe is dissatisfied,’* thought I, ** and is ashamed to show it, 
afraid doubtless of hurtiny my feedtiigs. What had I to do to talk 
to him about anything save chart&rs and sa^es ? — Stay, he is going 
to bsginfi 

** We are old fellows now, Mr. Qroftangry,” said my landkrd ; 
^^sccmely io fit to take a poor quart of claret between us, as we 
would home been in better days to take a pint, in the old Scottish 
liberal acceptation of the phrase. ' Maybe you would have liked me 
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to have Icept James to help us. But if it is not on a holiday or sOj 
I tjivnk it is best he should observe ojfice IwursJ* 

Here the discourse was about to faU.^ I relieved it by sayuigy 
Mr. James was at Ike happy time of life^ when he had better tldnys 
to do than to sit over the bottle. “ J suppose” said I, **’your so:^ 
is a reader.” 

Um — y^—James may be called a reader in a sense; but I 
doubt there is little solid in his studies—poetry and playSj Mr. 
Gsoftangry^ all nonsense — ihe'fset his head Orgadding after the army, 
when he should be minding his busimess,” • 

“7 suppQse, then, that romances do not find mudi more grace in 
your eyes than dramatic and poetical compositions ? 

» Dtil a hit, d&il a bit, Mr. Croftangry, nor historical productions 
either. There is too much fighting in history, as if men only uftre 
hPnvyht into this world to send one another out of it. It nourishesfalse 
notions of our being, and chief and proper end, Mr. Croftangry.” 

Still all tliiS was general, and I became determined to bring our 
discourse to a focus. “ I am afraid, then, I have done very ill to 
trouble you with my idle manuscripts, Mr. Fairscribe; hut you must 
do me the justice to remember, that I had noting better to do them 
to amuse myself by xoriting the sheets I put into your hands the other 
day. I may truly plead — 

* I left no calling for this idle trade.*” 

7 cry your inmcy^ Mr. Croftangry,” said my old friend, suddenly 
recollecting — yes, I have been very rude; but 7 had forgotten 
entirely that you had taken a spell yourself at that idle tnan*s trade” 
“ 7 suppose,” replied I, “ you, on your side, have hem too busy a 
man to look at my poor Chronicles ? ” 

“ No, no,” said my friend, “ 7 am not so had as that neither. 
I have read them hit by bit, just as I could get a moment*s time, and 
I belime I shall very soon get through them.” 

Well, my good friend ?” said 7, interrogatively. ^ 

And “ Well, Mr. Croftangry,” cried he, “ 7 really think you 
have got over the ground very U)lerably well. I have noted down 
here two or three bite of things, which I presume to be errors of the 
press, otherwise it might be alleged, perhaps, that you did not fully 
pay that attmtion to the grammatical rules, which one would desire 
to see rigidly observed.” 

I 'looked at my frimd*s notes, which, in fact, showed, that in oue 
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or two grossly obvious ^assojgesj I had left unc(ynecUd such solecisms 
in gr&mmar. ^ c 

“ JVellj wellj I own my fault; hut^ setting apa/rt these casual 
errorsj how do you Wee the matter omd the manner of what I ham 
been writing, Mr* Fairscrihe ?” 

“ Why,” said my friend, pausing, with more graue ajid important 
hesitation than I thanked him for, ** there is not much to he said 
against the manner. The style is terse and intelligible, Mr. Croft- 
angry,^very intelligible; and that ^consider as the first point•^in 
everything that is intended to he. understood. There are, indeed, here 
and there som^ flights and fancies, tvhich I comprehended fuith 
difficulty ; hut I got to your meaning at last. There are people that 
ar^ like ponies ; their judgments cannot go fast, hit they go sure;” 

**^hat is a pretty clear proposition, my friend; hut then how 
did you like the meaning when you did get at it ? or was that Wie 
some ‘ponies, too diffikuU to catch, and, when catchy not worth the 
trouble ? ” 

“ I am far from saying that, my dear sir, in respect it would he 
.downright wncivil; hut since you ask my opinion, 1 wish you could 
have thought about something inore appertaining to civil policy, than 
all this bloody work about shooting and dirking, and downright 
hanging. I am told it was the Germans who first brought in such 
a practice of choosing their heroes out of the Porteous Boll; * but, by 
my faith, Ve are like to be upsides unth them. The first was, as I 
am credibly inforrfied, Mr. Scolar, as they call him; a scholarJike 
piece ofworlc he has made of it, with his robbeis and thieves.” 

“ Schiller” said I, “ my^dewr sir, let it be Schiller.” 

Shiller, or what you like,” said Mr. Fairscribe ; “ I found the * 
hook where I wish I had fovmd a better one, and that is, in Katds 
work-basket. I sat down, and, Wee an old fool, began to read ; hut 
there, I grant, you have the better of Shiller, Mr. Croftangry.” 

“ I should he glad, my dear sir, that you really think I have 
approached that admirable author; even your friendly partiality 
ought not to talk of my having excelled him.” 

“ But I do say you have exedled him, Mr. Croftangry, in a most 
matevial particular. For surely a book of amusement should be 
soTMthmg. that one can take up and lay down at pleasure ; and I 
can sa/y justly, J was rmer at the least Uss to put aside these sheets 
of yours when husmess came in the wa/y. But, faith, this Shiller, 
sir, does not let you off so easily.. I forgot one appointment on 
* Liat of criminal iitdicimeuts, so termed in Scotland, 
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particular business^ and I wilfully broke through a7iothery that I 
might stay at home and finish his confounded booky whichj ^ftor ally 
is about two brotherSy the greatest rascals } ever heard of. The one, 
sir, goes near to murder his own father, and the other (which you 
would think still stranger) sets about to debauch his ovm wife.” 

“/ find, then, Mr. Fairscuihe, that you have no taste for the 
romance of real life—no pleasure in contemplating those spirit-rousing 
impulses, which force men of fiery passions upon great crimes and 
great virtues ? ” ^ 

“ Why, as to that, I am not fust so sure. But thm to mend the 
matterf continued the critic, “ you have brought ip> Highlanders 
into every story, as if you were going back again, velis et remis, 
mta the old days of Jacobitism. I must speak my plain mind, Mr. 
Croftangry. I carpnot tell what innovations in Kirk and State piay 
n^.L' be proposed, but our fathers were friends to both, as they were 
settled at the glorious Revolution, a/nd Weed a tartan plaid of little 
as they did a v^iite surplice. I wish to Heaven all this tartan fever 
%ode well to the Protestant succession and the Kirk of Scotland.” 

“ Both, too well settled, I hope, in the minds of the subject,” said 
I, “ to be affected by old remembrances, on which we look back asjm 
the portraits of mr ancestors, without recollecting, while we gaze on 
them, any of the feuds by which the originals were animated while 
alive. But most happy should I be to light upon any topic to supply 
the place of the Highlands, Mr. Fairscrihe. J have bem fust reflect¬ 
ing ^hat the themCyis becoming a little exhausted, mid your experience 
may perhaps supply - 

“ Ha, ha, ha /—my experience supply ! ” interrupted Mr. Fair- 
sSribe, with a laugh of derision ;—“ why, you might as well ask my 
son James's experience to supply a cause about thirlage. No, no, my 
good friend, I have lived by the law, and in the law, all my life ; 
and when you seek the impulses that make soldiers desert and shoot 
their sergeants and corporals, and Highland drovers dirk English 
graziers, to prove themselves men of fiery passions, it m not to a man 
Wee me you should come. I could tell you some tricks of my own 
trade^ perhaps^ and a queer story or two of estates that have been lost^ 
and recw&red. But, to tell you the truth, I think you might do 
with your Muse of Fiction, as you call her, as many v/n, honest man 
does with his ovm sons in flesh and blood,” 

“ And how M that, my dear sir ?” 

Send her to India, to be sure. That is the true place for a Scot 
to thrive in ; and if you carry your story fifty years back, as therh 
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is nothing to hinder yoUy you will find as much shooting and stabbing 
there/IS ever was in the mid Highlands. If you want rogueSy as 
they ‘are 'so much in fashibn with yoUy you have that gallant caste of 
adventurerSy who laid down their consciences at the Gape of Good 
Hope as 'they went out to Indiay and forgot to take them up again 
when they returned. Then^ for greai eocphitSy you have in the old 
history of Indiay before Europeans were numerous therey the most 
wondnful deedsy done by the least possible meanSy that perhaps the 
annals of the world can afford*' 

it,” said I, kindling at the ideas his speech inspired. 

** I remember in the delightful pages of Orme,^ the interest which 
mingles in his* narratives, from the very small number of English 
which are engaged. Each officer of a regiment becomes known to pou 
bf name, nay, the non-commissioned officers and privates acquire an 
individual share of interest. They are distinguished amontj ike 
natives like the Spaniards among the Mexicans. What do I say ? 
They are like Homer's demigods among the warring Mortals. Men, 
like Clive and Cailliaud,f influenced great events, like Jove himself. * 
Inferior officers are like Mars or Neptune; and the sergeants and 
corporals might well pass for demigods. Then the various religious 
co^timeSy habits, and manners of the people of Hindostan,—the 
patient Hindoo, the warlilce Rajapool, the haughty Moslemah, the 
savage and vindictwe Malay—Glorious and unbounded subjects! 
The only oj^ection is, that I have never been Oiere, and know nothmg 
at all about them.” 

■“ Nonseme, my good friend. You will tell us about th^rn all 
the better that yoU hmo notj^ng of what you are saying ; mid come, 
we'll finish the bottle, and whm Katie (her sisters go to the assembly^ 
has given us tea, she will tell you the outline of the story of poor 
Menie Gray, whose picture you will see in the dra/wing-room, a 
distant relation of my faiher^s, who had, however, a handsome part 
of cousin Menu's succession,. There are none living that can be hurt 
by the story now, though it was thought best to smother it up at the 
tiny}, as indeed even the whispers about it led poor cousin Menie to 
live very retired. I mind her well when a child. There was some- 
^ingvery gentle, hut rather tiresome, about poor cousin Menie.” 

when we egme into the drawing-room, my friend pointed to a 

* {Uislofy of MiUtOffy TransiustioM of the British NaHon in Tndoatan, for the year' 
1745, by BCtbert Onae, 8 vola. 4tO.]. 

t [Lord OliTo^oC Indt&a oobbrUj, bom 1725, died 1774; and Vredorid CnlUUtod, 
tbe tmroUar, bem 1787, died 1868.J 
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picture which I had before noticed^ withouty hmever, its having 
attracted more than a passing looJc; now I regarded it with^more 
attention. It was one of those portraits of %he middle of the eighteenth 
century, in which artists endeavoured to conquer the stiffness of hoops 
and brocades, by throwing a fancy drapery a/round the figure, with 
loose folds like a mantle or dressing-gown, the stays, however, being 
retained, and the bosom displayed in a, manner which shoios that our 
mothers, like their daughters, were as liberal of their charms qs the 
nqfnre of the di'ess might permit. To this, the well-known style of 
the period, the features and form of the individual added, \it first 
sight, little interest. It represented a handsome woman of about 
thirty, her hair wound sim^y about her- head, her features regular, 
an<^ her complexion fair. But on hoJdng more closely, especially 
after having had a hint that the original had been the heroine off a 
tale, I could observe a melancholy sweetness in the countenance that 
seemed to speak of woes ctulured, and injuries sustained, with that 
resignation wh%h women can and do sometimes display under the 
• insults and ingratitude of those on whom they have bestowed their 
affections. 

“ Yes, she was an excellent and an ill-used woman,'* said Mr. 
Fairscriho, his eye fixed lilce mine on Ut-e picture —“ Bhe left our 
family nut less, I dare say, than five thousand pounds, and I believe 
she died worth four times that sum; but it was divided among the 
nearest of kin, which was all fair." ■ n 

But her history, Mr, Fairscribeff said I—*mto judge from her 
loot, it must have been a melancholy one." * 

“ You may stxy tlmt, Mr. Oroftangry. Melancholy ctumgh, and 
extraordinary enough too — But," add&i he, swalhming in haste a cup 
of the tea which was presented to him, “ I must away to my business 
—we cannot be yowffng all ike morning, and telling old stories all 
ifie afternoon. Katie knows all the outs and the ins of tmtsin 
Menie's adventures as well as I do, and when she has given you the 
particular3, fhen I am at your service, to condescend more articulately 
upon dai.es or particulars." , 

■ W'ell, here was I, a gay old ba<kelor, left to hear a love tale from 
my young friend Katie Fairscrihe, who, when she is not surrounded 
by a bevy of gallmUs, at which time, to my thinking, she shows less 
jo advantage, is as pretty, wellrbehamd, and unaffected a girl as you 
see tripping the new walJcs of Pnnm Street or Seriot Bow. Old 
hachdorship'so bedded asmine has its privileges in such a tote-d-tete, 
providing you are, or can seem for the time, perfectly good-humoured 
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md attentive, and do not a/pe the manners of your younger years, in 
attfmvptivug which you mil only make yourself ridiculous. I don't 
pretend to he so indiffermi to the company of a pretty young woman 
as was desired by the poet, who wished to sit beside his mistress — 

-“ As unconcem'd as when 

Her infant beauty could beget 
Nor happiness nor pain." 

On the contrary, I can look on beauty and innocence, cts something 
of whtch I Icnoio and esteem the value, without the desire or hope to 
make them my^ own. A young lady can afford to talk fvith old 
stager Wee me without either artifice or affectation; and we may 
maintain a species of friendship, the more tender, perhaps, heatuse 
iiffi are of different sexes, yet with which that distinction has very 
little to do. • 

Now, I hear my wisest and most critical neighbour remark, “ Mr. 
Croftanguj is in the way of doing a foolish thing.He is well to 
pass—Old Fairscrihe knows to a penny what he is worth, and Miss* 
Katie, with all her airs, may like the old brass that buys the new 
pan. I thought Mr. Croftangry was looking very cadyij when he 
came in to play a rubber with us last night. Poor gentleman, I mn 
sure I should be sorry to see him malce a fool of himself." 

Spare your compassion, dear madam, there is not the least danger. 
The boauj^yeux de ma casette are not brilliant enough to make 
amends for the spectacles which must supply the dimness of my opm. 
I am a IMe deaf too, as you know to your sorrow when we are 
partners; and if I could get a nymph to many me with all these 
imperfections, who the deuce would marry Janet M^Evoy ? and fronn 
Janet M^Evoy Chrystal Croftangry loill not part. 

Miss Katie Fairscrihe gave me the tale of Menie Gray with much 
taste and simplicity, not attempting to suppress thefeehngs, whether 
of grief or resentntent, which justly and naturally arose from the 
dreumsta/nees of the tale. Her father afterwards confirmed the prin¬ 
cipal outlines of the story, and fwniished me with some additional 
circwmstances^ which Miss Katie had suppressed orforgottm. Indedl, 
T haye learnt on this occasion, what old lAntot meant whm he told 
Pope, that he used to propitiate the critics of importance, whm he 
had a work in the press, by now and then leUh}y them see a sh^et ofm 
the blotted proof, or a few leaves, of the original mg/nuscript. Our 
mystery of anthorshdp hath something about it so fascinating, that 
if you admit any one, however little he may previously have beers 
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disposed to such studies^ into' your confidence^ you will find that he 
considers himself as a party interested, and if success followsyurill 
thihik himself entitled to no inconsiderablesfihare of the praise, ■ 

The reader has seen that no one could have been naturally iess 
interested than was my excellent frimd Fair scribe ir^ my Inciibrations, 
when I first consulted him on,the subject ; but since he has contri¬ 
buted a subject to the work, he has become a most zealous coadjutor; 
and half-ashamed, I believe, yet half-proud of the literary stock-com¬ 
pany, in which he has got a share, he never meets me without jogging 
mjj elbow, and dropping some mysterious hints, as, *‘2 am’^saying 
—when will you give us any more of yon — or, “ Yofds not a 
hful^iarrative—I like yon.'* . . * 

Pray Heaven the reader may be of his opinion^, 

I^ovevihcr 1827i 


TNTROD UGTI0K—(18S1). 

The tale of the Surgeon’s Daughter formed part of the first 
scries of Chronicles of the Canongate, published in 1827; hut has 
been separated from the stories of the Highland Widow, etc,, which 
it originally accompanied,, and deferred to the close of thii collection, 
for^easons which printers and publishers will understands and which 
would hardly intereshthe general reader. 

The Author has nothing to say noio in reference to this little novel, 
but that the principal incident on which it turns teas narrated to 
him one morning at breakfast by his worthy friend Mr. Train of 
Castle Douglas, in Calloway, whose Jcind assistance he has so often 
had occasion to acJcnowledge in the course of these prefaces ; and that 
the niilitary friend who is aUuded to as having furnished him with 
some information as to Eastern matters was Colonel James Ferguson 
of Huntiy Bum, one of the sons of the venerahle historian and philo¬ 
sopher of that name-—which name he took the liberty of concealing 
under its Oaelie form of Mac-Erries, » 

rv. S. 


Abbotsford, Sept. 1831, 



APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 

[Mr^rdvn toaa retfutsteii hy Sir Walt^ Scott to give him, itt vtrUing, the story as 
nearly as possible rn the shape in which he hmi told it; hut the following narrative, 
which he drew vp Accordingly, dit^not reach Abbotsford until July 1832*J * 

In the old Stock of fife, there was not, perhaps, an individual whose kser- 
twis were foUowed by consequences of such a retnarkable wxture as those of 
Dame Duff, popularly called “ The Thane of Ffe," nffio, from a vffry 
hunMe parentage, rose to Jill one of the chairs of the magistracy of his 
native burgh. Jly industry and economy in early lifephe obtained the 
means of erecting, solely on his own account, one of those ingerdous manu- ^ 
factories for which Fifeshire is justly cclehrated. From the day on which 
the itidustrious artisan first took his seat at the Council Board, he attended 
so much to the interests of the little privileged community, tJmt civic honours 
were conferred on him as rapidly as the Set of the Jloyalty * could legally 
admit. 

To have the right of walking to church on hoVjpday preceded by a phalanx 
of halberdiers, in habiliments fashioned as in former times, seems, in the 
eyes of many a guild hrotlber, to be a ve't'y enviable pitch of worldly grandeur. 
Few perso-n^were ever more proud of civic hortours thorn the Tlmne of Fifes 
b}U lie knew weU hov^ to tvem hit political influence to the best account. <^'he 
council, court, and other business of the burgh, occupied much of his time, 
lohich caused him to intrust the “liMnagement of his manufactory to a near 
relation, whose name was 7 >— —young man of dissolute habits ; but the 
^tkane seeing at last ^tat by continuing thal extramagsmt person in that 
charge his affairs would, in all probability, fall into a state of bardenruptcy, 
applied to tha member oif Parlusmeni for that district to obtain a situation 
for his, relation in the civil department of the state. The kmgkt, ^ohom it 
is here unnecessary to name, knowing how effectually the Thane ruled the 
little burgh, applied in the pro^r garter, and actually ebtained an appoint¬ 
ment for D —— in the OivU service of the Fast India Company. 

4s respectable surgeon, whose restdenoe was in hi neighbouring village, had 

a beautiful pUmghter named Emma, who had long been courted by D -- 

Immediately hffore las cUparture to India, as a mark of mutual affection, 
they exchanged minialures, taken by an efmnpd artist in Fife, and each 
set in a lai&et, for the purpose of having the blffeet of affection always in 
view, , 

The eyes of the old Thane were now turned towards Hindostan with 
much nmdeiy j h4s relation had not long arrived in that distant quarter 
of^ the globe before he had the satuffaetion of receding a letter, conveying the 

* The Constiiation of the Burg^, 
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wdcovM irdellig&nce of his kavfng iakm possession of his ntfus station in a 
large frontier Imm of the Companf sjdominiomy and that great emoluments 
weys attached to the situation; ivhieh was emhrmed hy several subsHgifent 
commuTvications of the most gratifying descripaon to the old Thane, who took 
greal pleasure in spreading the news of the reformed habits and smgvlaT 
good fortune of his inlended heir. None of all his farmer acquaintances 
heard with such joy the favourable report of the successful adventurer in 
the East, as did the fair and acccfmplisked daughter of the village surgeon ; 
Imt hs previous character caused her to keep her own correspondence with 
him secret from her jtarents, to whom even the circumstance of her bring 

acquainted with D . - was wltdlly unknown, tUl her father received a'lelter 

frrni him, in which he assured him of his attnehment fo JSmma long before 
h is departure from'Fife ; that having been so happy as to gain her ajfections, 
he would have made her his wife before leaving his native cmntru, had he 
then*had the means of supporting her in a suitable rank through life ; and 
that, having it now m his power la do so, he otdy waited the consent of her 
jyarsnts to fulfil the vow he had formerly made. %, 

The Doctor haivng a large family, with a very limited income to support 

thsm, and understanding that D - had at lad become a peison of sober 

and industrious habits, he gavodiLi consent, in which Emma’s mother fully 
concurred. % 

Aware of the straitened circu/mstemees of the Doctor, D - remitted a 

*sum of money in complete at Edinburgh Emma’s Oriental education, and 
fit her out in her journey to hidia / she was to embark at Shwmess, on 
hoard one of the Company's ships, for a port in India, at which place he 
said he would wait her arrived, with a retinue suited to a person of his 
rank in society. 

Emma set out from her faihefs house just in time to secure a passage, as 
proposed by her intended husband, accompanied by her only brother, who, . 
on their arrival at Sheemess, met one C ——, an old schoolfell^io, captain 
tf the ship hy which Emma wqy to proceed to India. 

ll^was the particular desire of the Doctor that his daughter should fie 
committed to the care of^that genthmm, from the time of her leaving the 
shores of Britain tUl the intended marriage evremony udHs duly perfotmtd 
on her arrival in India; a charge that was frankly undertaken hy ike^ 
generous seorcaptain. 

On the arrival of the fleet at the appoints port, D - , with a large 

cavedeade of mounted Bindarees, loas, as expected, in attendance, ready to 
salute Emma on landing, and to carry her direct into the interior qf Uie 

country, C -, who AwZ mads several voyages to the shores of Ilindostan, 

knowing something of Hindoo manners and Gvstoms, voas surprise to see a 
private individual in the Company's service with so many attendants ; and 
when — deetmed having the marriage ceremony performed according 

to Uie rites of the Church, till he returned to the place of his abode, C - , 

more and more conjjrmed in Ids suspicion that all was not right, resglved 
not to part unth Eihma iiU he had fuelled, in the most satisfactory manner, 
thepomise he had made before leaving England, of giving her duly away 
in marriage. Not being able hy her entreaties to a/jor the resolution ^ 

D -, Emma solids her protector C -to accompany her to the place 

of her intended destination, to which hs most readily agreed, taking with 
him as many of his erew as he deemed sufildent to ensure the ujf'^ custody 
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of his innocent proUgif should any attempt he made to carry her away by 
force. 

Both parties journeyed onwards tilt they arrimd at a frontier town, where 
a native ttajah loas waiting fhe arrival (\f the fair maid of Fife, with wAom 
he had fallen deeply in love, frota seeing her miniature likeness in Vie 
possession of D ——to whom he had paid a large sum of money for the 
original, and had 'hrUy intrusted him to convey her in state to the seat of 
his government. 

No sooner was this viUanous action of D —-— hnown to C—, than he 
communicated the whole partic/uLars to the commanding offcer of a regiment 
of Scotch Highlanders that happened to he quartered in that part of Indm, 
begging at the same time, for the hmom of Qaledonia, and proiectvyniwf 
injurm innocence, that he would use Ole means in his power of resisting 
any attempt that might be made by the native chief to yrrest from their hands 
the virtuous ferule who had Men so shamefully decoyed frtfun her iSitive 
country by the worst of mankind. Honour occupies too large a space in the 
hep.rt of the Gael to resist such a call of humanity. • 

TJw Rajah, finding his claim was not to be acceded^ to, and resolving to 
enforce the same, assmbUd his troops, mid attacked’with great fury Ijie 
place where the affrighted Emma was for a time secured by her countrymen, 
who fought in her defence with all their native valour, igfiich at length so 
overpowered their assailants, that they were forced to retire in every direc¬ 
tion, leaving behind many of thdr slain, among whom was found Vie* 
mangled corpse of the perfidious D -. 

0 - loas immediately afterwards married to Fmma, and my infomnant 

assured me he sato them many years afterwards living happily together in 
the county of Kent, on the fortune bequeathed by the ** Thane of Fife." 

J, T. 


Castle ^iraLASj Jvdy 183k 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

When fainting NatiU'e call'd for aid, 

^nd hovering Death prepared the bloTV, 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of art without the show ; 

In Misery’s darkest caverns known, • 

His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where4iop©less Anguish pour’d his groan. 

And lonely Want retired to die; 

No summons mock’d by cold delay, 

No petty gains disclaim'd by pride, 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 

Samusl Johnson. 

The exquisitely beautiful portrait which the Rambler has painted 
of his friend Levett, well describes Gideon Gray, and many other 
village doctors, fri>m whom Scotland reaps more benefit, and to 
whom she is perhaps more ungrateful than to any other clogs of 
men, excepting her schoolmasters. 

Such a rural man of medicine'ie usually the inhabitant of some 
petty burgh or village, which forms the central point of his 
practice. But, besides attending to such cases as the village may 
VOL. XXV. 0 
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be is day and night at the eerrice of every one who may 
eomTuand bis assistance within a cir4de of forty miles in dmmetery 
mitraversed by roads iu many directdons, and induding moors, 
moontalns, rivers, and labea. For late and dangerous journeys 
through an inaocessible oountzy for services of the idost essential 
kind, rendered at the expense, or risk at least, of ^ own health 
and life, the Scottish viUagd doctor receives at* best a very 
moderate recompense, often one which is totally inadequate, and 
very frequently none whatever. He has none of the ample re- 
souroes proper to the brothers of the profession in an English 
town. The burgesses of a ScottiBh burgh are rendered, by 
their limited*meanS of luxury, inaccessible to gout, Surfeits* and 
all the comfortable chronic diseases, which are attendant on 
'trealth and indolence. Four years, or so, of ahstemiousi^esB, 
ezufble them to stand an election dinner; and there is no hope 
of broken heads among a score or two of quiet electors, who 
settle the business over a table. There the moth^ of the state 
never make a point of pouring, in the course of every revolving 
year, a certain quantity of doctor's stuff through the bowels of 
their beloved chUdren. Every old woman, from the Townhead 
to the Town&t, can prescribe a dose of salts, or spread a idaster, 
and it is only when a fever or a palsy renders matters serious, 
that the assistanoe of the doctor is invoked by his neighbours m 
the burgh. 

But aim the man of science cannot com|dain of inactivity or 
want of iffactioe. If he does not find jpatients at his doc., he 
seedrn them tbroogh a wide circle* taka the ghostly lover of 
Biiiger's Leonora, he moimta midfiight, and tuaverses in dark¬ 
ness paths whidi, to those mss accustomed to them, seem for¬ 
midable in dayli^ through struts where the lightest abmratlon 
would plunge hhn into a morass, or throw him over a precipice, 
on to cabins whhdi his horse might ride over without knowtog 
^leylay b hSsway,tiiileaB heha^^iened to fall through the roofs. 
When he siriveB at such a statdy tomination of his journey, 
where his services me required, eilher to l^mga wretch into the 
. werld^ or prerent one ftom leanng it, the ewaof miseiy is often 
sueh, that> touching the nsidreaew which are 

gratoiMy offered to him, he oestows Ida medicines as wallas his 
atteudsnes*-^ dbaii^* I have heard the celebrated traveller 
Hungo Fark» who had exph^ced both courses of Jlfe^ rather 
.give the preference to travelling as a discoverer in Africa, than 
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to wanderiiag V native land in tbe 

capacity of a ayttntxy medical practitioner. He mentioned^hav- 
ing once upon a time rode forty miles, At aU ni^ht, and'suo> 
cessfuUy assisted a woman undw influence of tiiie pr&itive curse, 
for which his sole remuneration was a roastiA potato and a 
draught of buttermilk. But hia was not the heart which grudged 
the Ubour that relieved human miseiy. In idtort, there is no 
creature iu Scotland that works Imider and is more poorly re- 
qi^ted than the country doctor, perhaps it may be his 
horse. Yet the horse is, and indeed must be, bardy^ &tive, 
and ^indefatigable, in spite of a rough coat and ix^iflbrent con¬ 
dition ; and so you will often find in his master, under an unpro¬ 
mising and blunt exterior, professional skill and enthusiasm, 
intdligence, hunmity, courage, and science. ^ 

-Mr. Gideon Gray, surgeon iu the village of Middlemaa, situ¬ 
ated in one of the midland counties of S^tland, led the rough, 
active, and il^rewarded course of life which we have endear 
•\ cured to describe. He was a man between forty and fifty, 
devoted to his profbssion, and of such reputation in the medictd 
World, that he had been mord* than once, as opportunities occur 
red, ^vised to exchange Middlemas and its meagre circle of 
practice, for some of the larger towns in Scotland, or for Edin¬ 
burgh itself. This advice he had always declined He was 
plain blunt man, who did not love restraint, and was^nwiUuig 
to subject himself to that Whi(di was exact^ in polite society. 
He 8ad not hims^ flmnd out, nor had any friend hinted to him, 
that a slight touch of the cynic, in manner and habits, gives the 
physician, to the eoniinon eye, an air of authority which greatly 
tends to enlarge his reputation. Mr. Gray, or, as the country 
pecqile called him, Bocfinr Gray (he might hold the title by 
diploma for what I knew, though he only ddmed the rank of 
Master of Arts), had few wants, and these were amply supplied 
by a jnofessional income vdiieh generally approadied two hun¬ 
dred pounds a-year, for Which, flpon an average^ he traveUpd 
about tiaouSand miles bn norSeback in the courae of the 
twdvWmotjths. BO liberally did ^is revenue support him * 
self and htf ponies, cimed Pestle and Mortar, which he exemsed 
alternately, that he took a damsel to idiare it, Jean Watson, 
namely, the cheny'^eeked daughtco^ of an honest toner, who 
being hera^ cne of twdve ctmdren who had been brought 
np on an income of fourscore pounds a-year, never thought them 
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eould be poyerty in more than double the Bum ; and looked on 
Gray, thou^ now termed by irreverent youth the Old Doctor, 
as a very advantageouist match. For several years they hach no 
chUdreo, and it seemed as if Dr. Gray, who had so often 
assisted the efforts of the goddess Luoina, was never to invdke 
her in his own behalf. Yet his domestic roof was, on a remark¬ 
able occasion, decreed to be the scene where the -goddess’s art 
was required, 

Late of an autumn evening three old women might be observed 
plying their aged limbs through the single street of the village 
at Middlemas towards the honoured door, which, fenced off from 
the vulgm* c&useway, was defended by a broken paling, enclos¬ 
ing two slips of ground, half arable, half overrun with an abor-^ 
Irive attempt at shrubbery. The door itself was blazoned Vrith 
thff name of Gideon Gray, M.A., Surgeon, etc; etc. Some of Jhe 
idle young fdlows, who had been a minute or two before loiter¬ 
ing at the other end of the street before the door^f the alehouse, 
(for the pretended inn deserved no better name), now accoui; 
panied the old dames with shouts of laughter, excited by their 
unwonted agility ; and with bets on the winner, as loudly ex¬ 
pressed ^ if they had been laid at the starting-post of Middle- 
mas races. “ Halfa-mutchkin on Luckie Simsonl”—^*Auld 
Peg Tamson against the field!Mair speed, Alison Jaup, 

‘ "ye’ll tak the wind out of them yet ICanny against the hill, 
lasses, of we may have a brusten auld carline ainang ye! ” 
These, and a th'ousand such gibes, rent the air, without, ^eing 
noticed, or even heard, by the anxious racers, whose object of 
contention seemed to b^ which should first reach the Doctor’s 
door. 

Guide us, Doctor, what can be tlmmatb^r now I ” said Mn. 
Gray, whose character was that of a good-natqred simideton; 

Here’s Peg Tamson, Jean Simson, and Alison Jaup, runnbg 
a race on the hie street of the burgh 1 ” 

The Doctor, who had but the moment before hung his wet 
gfi^t-eoat before the fire (for he was just dismount^ from a 
. long joumey)| hasbmed down stains, augt^g some new occadon 
foi* ^ seridoes, and happy, that, the cbarMrter of the 
meesahgenH^ it was likely to within burgb, end net landward. 

He had j^ reiu^ed the door a» Luckie Simeon, one of the 
mcers, arriyed in the litile area befi>re it. She had got tibe start, 

^ and k^t it, but at the expense, for the time, of her power of 
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utterande; for when she came in presence of the Doctor, she 
stood blowing like a grampus, her loose toy flying back from her 
face, msking the most violent efforts td spes^, but withouir the 
power of uttering a single intelligible word. Fog Thomson 
whipped in before her. • 

“ The leddy, sir, the leddy 1"- 

** Instant help, instant b(flp!”—screeched, rather than uttered, 
Alison Jaup; while Luckie Simson, who had certainly won the 
rage, found words to chum the prize which had set them all in 
molion, ** And I hope, sir, you will recommend me to be the 
Bicfcnurse; I was here to bring you the tidings lang before ony 
o’ tffae lazy queans,” • * 

Loud were the counter-protestations of the two competitors, 
and loud the laugh of the idle loom who listened at a little 
distance. * • 

“ Hold your tongue, ye flytilig fools,*** said the Doctor; “ and 

you, ye idle raBcaJs, if I come out among you**-So saying, he 

•smacked his long-lashed whip with great emphasis, producing 
much the effect <ff the celebrated Qiio* ego of Neptune in the first 
iEneid.—** And now,” said the Doctor, “ where, or who, is this 
lady?” 

The question was scarce necessary; for a plain carriage, with 
four horses, oame at a foot’s-pace towards the door of thg^ 
Doctor’s house, and the old women, now more at their ease, gave ' 
the Doctor to understand that the gentleman tlg>ught ine accom¬ 
modation of the Swan Inn totally unfit for his lady'» rank and 
condition, and had, by their advice (each clsimivg the merit of 
the suggestdon), brought her here, to experience the hospitality 
of the* room;—a iquue apartment, in which Doctor Gray 

ocoaridnally accommodated such patients as he desired to keep 
for a space of time under his own eye, 

There were two persons only in the vehicle. The one, a 
gentleman in a riding dresst sprung out, end having received 
from the Doctor an assnrance that the lady would receive toler¬ 
able accommodation in his bouse, he lent assistance to his com¬ 
panion* to leave the carriage, and '^th great apparmit satiafiction,< 
saw her^salhly deposited in a decent keeping apartment, and uflder 
the res{Mame charge of 1^ Doctor and his lady, who assured 
hiin once more of eVeiy Bpedee lit attention. To bind their 
promise morO firmly^ the stranger dipped ^a purse of twenty 

* {Bwidiag ibols.^ • 
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gulneaii (for this story chanced in the golden age^ into the hand 
of ^e Doctor, as an earnest of the most liberal recompense, and 
requested he would sp^ no expense in providing all that lifas 
necessary or desirable for a person in the lady’s condition^ and 
for the helpless l^eing to whom she might immediately be expected 
to give birth. He then said he would retire to the inn, where ho 
begged a message might instantly acquaint him with'the expected 
change in the lady’s situation. 

**She is of ran^,’’ he said, “and a foreigner; let^^no expense 
be spared. We designed to have reached Edinburgh, but were 
forced to turn off the road by an accident.” Once more he said, 
“ let no expense be spared, and manage that she may travel as 
soon as possible.” 

1 “ That,*’ said the Doctor, “ is past my control. Nature masi 
not be hurried, and she avenges herself of every attempt to 
do so.” 

“ But art,” said the stranger, “can do much,” a^d he proffered 
a second purse, which seemed as heavy as the first. 

“ Art,” said the Doctor, “ may be recompensed, but cannot 
be purchased. You have ^eady paid me more than enough to 
take the utmost care 1 can of your lady; should 1 accept more 
money, it could only be for promising, by implication at least, 
what is beyond my power to perfiirm, Eveiy possible care shaH 
be taken of your lady, and that affords the best chance of her 
being speedily able to travel.—Now, go you to the inn, sir, for 
I may ^ ipstantiy wanted, and we ^ve not yet provided either 
an attendant for the lady, or a nurse for <ithe child; but both 
shall be presently done.’* ' 

“ Yet amoment, Doctor—what languages do you uuderstand?” 

“ Datin and Fr^ch I can speak indifferently, and so as to be 
understood; and I read a little Itidian.” ' 

“ But no Portuguese or Spanish ?” contmned the stranger. 

“ No, sir,** 

That is unlucky. But you may make her understand you 
by*means of French, Take notice, you are to comply with her 
request Sn etatything^if you want mew to do so, you may 

“ I ask, eifi by ^hat name the Isdy is to 
“ It Is totally said the intmupt^ the 

questlion I ^you shall knew it at more leisure.** 

So saying; he threvr his am|^ cloak about himi turning luzii> 
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aeif h^f round to aasjfit tlie operation, with an air which the 
Doctor would have found it difficult to imitate, and walked ^own 
the street to the Uttle inn. Here heipaid and dismissed' the 
postilions, and shu^t himself up in an apartment, ordering no one 
to be Emitted till the Doctor should call. • 

The Doctor, when he returned to his patient’s apartment, 
found his wifh in great surprise, which, as is usual with persons 
of her character, was not unmixed with fear and anxiety. 

She cannot speak a word like a Christian being,” sald^rs. 
Gray. 

** I know it,” said the Doctor. ^ 

*^But she threeps* to keep on a black fause-facd, and skirls if 
we offer to take it away.” 

* Well then, let her wear it—^What harm will it do ? ” 

, “Harm, Doctor i Was ever honest woman brought tombed 
with a fause-ffiee on 9 ” 

“ Seldom, perhaps. But, Jean, my dear, those who are not 
quite honest must be brought to bed all the same as those w'ho 
are, and we are not to end^er the poor thing’s life by contra¬ 
dicting her whims at present.” 

Approaching the sick woman’s bed, he observed that she 
inde^ wore a thin silk mask of the kind which do such nncom- 
ffion service in the elder comedy; such as women of rank' still 
wore in travelling, but certainly never in the situation of thiS" 
poor lady. It would seem she bad sustained importnffity on the 
subjfect, for when she saw the Doctor, she pu^ her hand to her 
face, as if she was afraid he would insist on pulling off the viisard. 
He hastened to say, in tolerable French, that her will should be 
a law to them in every respect, and that she was at perfect 
tiben^ to wear the mask till it was her pleasure to lay it aside. 
She understood him; ffir she ie|ffied, by a Very imperfect attempt, 
in the same language, to express her gratitude for the penoission, 
as she seemed to it, of retaming her disguise. 

The Doctor proceed to other arrangemente; and, for the 
eatisffietiQ& of those readers who may love minule informatibn, 
we reoifrd^ tW Dedae Simson, the first id the race, carried as a 
prise t^'sitnatios of sick-nurse bedide the delicate patient ;«that 
Peg Thomson w^ permitted the privilege of reemnmending her 
go^-daufiffiter, Bet Jamieson^ to be wet-nurse; and an 00 , or 
gnuidchil^ of Duokie Jaap hired to assist in the increased 
{Thr^ to penift; «Wr4 to seunm.] 
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drudgery of the family; the Doctor thus, like a practised minister, 
dividing among his trusty adherents such good things as fortune 
placed at his disposal. 

About one in the morning the Doctor made his appearance at 
the Swan Inn, Lnd acquainted the stranger gentleman that he 
wished him joy of being the father -of a healthy boy, and that the 
mother was, in the usual phrase, as wdl as could bo expected. 

The stranger heard the news with seeming satisfaction, and 
then exclaimed, He must be christened, Doctor! he must .be 
christened instantly!" 

There can be no hurry for that,” said the Doctor, ^ 

“ ITe think*otherwise,”*said the stranger, cutting his argument 
short. “ I am a Catholic, Doctor, and as I may be obliged^ to 
leave this place before the lady is able to travel, I desire to see 
ra/’ child received into the pale of the Church. There is,*-! 
understand, a Catholic priest in this wi’etched place ? ” 

“ There is a Catholic gentleman, sir, Mr. GoofiTiche, who is 
reported to be in orders.” 

“ I commend your caution, Doctor,” said the stranger; ** it is 
dangerous to be too positive on any sul^ect. I will bring that 
same Mr. Ooodriche to your house to-morrow.” 

Gray hesitated for a moment. “I am a Presbyterian Pro- 
^{^taiit, sir,” he said, “ a friend to the constitution as ostablishe 3 
in Churol^and State, as I have a good right, having drawn his 
Majesty’s pay, Ggd bless him, for four years, as surgeon’s mate 
in. the Cameronian regiment, as my regimental Bible and ^in- 
mission can testify. ^though I bo'bound especially to 

abhor all trafficking or rtinketing with Papists, yet I will not 
stand in the way of a tender conscience. Sir, you may call 
with Mr. Goodriche, when you please, at my house; and un¬ 
doubtedly, you^being, as I suppose, the father of the child^ you 
will ^arrange matters as you please; only, T do not desire to 
he thought an abettor or countcnancer of any part of the Popish 
litdal.” 

b Enough, sir,” said the stranger haughtily; we understand 
each qther ” 

The neSEt day he appeared at the Doctor’s house with Mr. 
Goodriche^ ^ittd'two periwns understood to belong to that reverend 
gentleii^n’a communibtf. The party v^re shut up in ah apart¬ 
ment with the infant, tmd it may be presumed that the solemnity 
pf baptism wah administered to the unconscioua being, thus 
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strangely latinclied upon th*e world. When the priest and wit¬ 
nesses had retired) the strange gentleman informed Mr/^ray, 
tiiat, as the lady had been pronounced unfit for travdling for 
Bcveral dayS) he was himself about to leave the neighbourhood, 
but would return thither in the space of ten days, when he 
hoped to find his companion able to leave it. 

“ And by what name are we to call the child and mother 1 ” 
The infant’s name is Richard.” 

^ “ But it* must have some simame—«o must the lady—She 
cannot reside in my house, yet be without a name.” • 

“ Call them by the name of your town here—Middlemas^ I 
tliifik it is’? ” ■ . • 

“ Yes, sir.” 

*‘Well, Mrs, Middlemas is the name of the mother, and 
Richard Middlenfas of the child—and I am Matthew Middleflias, 
at your service. This,” ho continued, “will provide Mrs. Middle- 
mas in eveiyliiing she may wish to possess—or assist her in case 
of accidents.” With that he placed £100 in Mr. Gray's hand, 
who rather scrupled receiving it, saying, “ He supposed the lady 
was qualified to be her own purse-bearer.” 

“ The worst in the world, I assure you, Doctor,” replied the 
stranger. “ If she wished to change that piece of paper, she 
Would scarce know how many guineas she should receive for it. 
No, Mr. Gray, I assure you you will find Mrs. Middleton— 
Middlemas—what did I call her—as ignorant of tfife affairs of 
thii^world as any one you have met with in ^our pj’actice: So 
you will please to he her treasurer and administrator for the 
time, as for a patient that is incapable to look after her own 
affairs.*’ 

I^is was spoke, as it struck Dr. Gray, in rather a haughty 
and supercilious manner. The words intimated nothing in them¬ 
selves, more than the same desire of preserving incognito, which 
might bo gathered from all the rest of the stranger’s conduct ; 
but the manner seemed to say, “ I am not a person to be ques¬ 
tioned by any one—what I say must be received without com¬ 
ment, how Uttle soever you may believe or u'nderstand it.” It 
streng^n^ Qray in his opinion, that he had before him a*case 
either of. ^uctioii, or of private marriage, betwixt persons of 
the very hiigh^t rank; and the whole be^ing, both of the lady 
and the gentleman, cO]^rm^ hia suspioions. / It was not in his 
nature to be troublesome or inqqisitiv^ bat he could not fail to 
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see that the lady wore no marriQ^-ring; and her deep sorrow^ 
and ^rpetual tremor, seemed to indicate an unhappy creature, 
who. nad lost the protection of parents, without acquiring' a 
legitimate right to that of a hushed. He was therefore some¬ 
what anxious w|;)ien Mr. Middlemas, after a private conference 
of some length with the lady, hade him farewell. It is true, 
he assured him of his return within ten days, being the very 
shortest space which Gray could be prevailed upon to assign for 
any, prospect of the lady being moved with safety. 

I Jirust in Heaven that he will return,” said Gray to himself, 
“ but there is too much mystery about all this, for the matter 
being a p]ain«and well-meaning transaction. If he intends to 
treat this poor thing, as many a poor girl has been used before, 
lu I hope that my house will not be the scene in which he chooses 
to (lesert her. The leaving the money has somewhat a suspicious 
aspect, and looks as if my friend were in the act of making some 
compromiBe with his conscience. Well-~I must ]^op6 the best. 
Meantime, my path plainly is to do what I can for the poor 
lady's benefit.” 

Mr. Gray visited his patient shortly after Mr. Middlemas’s 
departure—as soon, indeed, as he could be admitted. He found 
her in violent agitation. Gray^s exijerience dictated the best 
mode of relief and trauquOlity. He caused her infant to be 
'-bought to her. She wept over it for a long time, and the vio¬ 
lence of hor agitation subsided under the influence of parental 
feelings, which, fi^m her appearance of extreme youth, we ijj^st 
haVe experienced for the flint time. « 

The observant physicioA could, after this paroxysm, remark 
that his patient’s mind was chiefly occupied in computmg the 
passage of the time, and anticipating the period when the return 
of her husband—if husband he was-—might be expected She 
consulted almanacks, inquired concerning distances^ though so 
cautiously as to make it evident she desh^ to give no indicar' 
tion of the direction of her companion’s joumqy, and repeatedly 
compared her watch with those of others; mcerdsing, it was 
evident, all that delusive species of mental arithmetic by which 
inpiials attempt to accelemte the passage of Tiipe while they 
calculate his progress. At othei: times she wept anew over her 
child, whiah waa by all judges pronounced as goodly an infant 
as nc^ed to be seen ; .dnd Gray sometimes observed that slm 
jnurmtured sentences to the tmconsdous infant, not only Um 
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wordfi, but the very sound mid accents of which were strange to 
him, and which, in particular, he knew not to be Portuguese. 

•Mr. Goodriche, the Catholic priest,.demanded access iS) her 
upon one occasion. She at first deemed his visit, but after¬ 
wards received it, under the idea, perhaps, that he might have 
news from Mr, Middlemas, as he called himself. The interview 
was a ^hort one, and the priest left the lady's apartment 
in displeasure, which his prudence could scarce disguise firom 
Mr. Gray. He never returned, although the lady's condition 
would have made his attentions and consolations necessagr, had 
she been a member of the Catholic Church. 

Cur Doctor began at length to suspect his fair guest w'as a 
Jewess, who had yielded up her persou and affections to one 
of •a different religion; and the peculiar style of her beautiful 
countenance went to enforce this opinion. The circumst^iiice 
iiidde no difference to Gray, who saw only her distress and 
desolation, a||d endeavoured to remedy both to the utmost of 
his power. He was, however, desirous to conceal it from his 
wife, and the others around the sick person, whose prudence and 
liberality of thinking might be more justly doubted. He there¬ 
fore so regulated her diet, that she could not be either offended, 
or brought under suspicion, by any of the articles forbidden by 
the Mosaic law being presented to her. In other respects than 
what concerned her health or convenience, he had but Uttl.j 
intercourse with her. m 

J^e space passed within which the stranger's return to the 
burgh had been so, anxiously expected by his female compan¬ 
ion. disappointment occasioned by his non-arrival was 
manifested in the convalescent by inquietude, which was at first 
mingled with peevishness, and afterwards with doubt and fear. 
When two or three days had passed without message or letter 
of any kind, Gray himself hecame anxious, both on his own 
account and the poor lady's, lest the stranger should have actu¬ 
ally entertaiued the idea of deserting this defenceless and pro< 
bably iujured woman.,. He longed to have some communication 
with heTi, whi^ might enable him to judgo what inquiries could 
be ma4d, dr what dm was most fitting to be done. But sg im¬ 
perfect was the poor young woman's knowledge of the French 
language, Wd perhaps so unwilling she herself to throw any 
light pn her situa^, that evpiiy attempt of this kind prayed 
abortive. When Gray asked questions concern^ any subject 
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which appeared to approach to explanation, he observed she 
answered him by shaking her head, in token of not 
understatiding what he isaid; at other times by silence, alid 
with tears, and sometimes referring him to Monneur, 

For Monsieur' f arrival, then, Gray began to become very im¬ 
patient, as that which alone could put an end to a disagreeable 
species of mystery, which the good company of-the burgh 
began now to make the principal subject of their gossip; some 
blaming Gray for taking foreign landloupers* into hi^ house, on 
the subject of whose morals the most serious doubts might l5e 
entertained; others envying the bonny hand” the doctor was 
like to make of it, by having disposal of the wealthy strangnr’s 
travelling funds ; a circumstance which could not be well oon- 
V cealed from the public, when the honest man’s expenditure for 
r trifling articles of luxury came far to exceed its-ordinal y bounds. 
The conscious probity of the honest Doctor enabled him to 
despise this sort of tittle-tattle, though the secret ^knowledge of 
its existence could not bo agreeable to him. He went his usual 
rounds with his usual perseverance, and waited with patience 
until time should throw light on the subject and history of his 
lodger. It was now the fourth week after her confinement, and 
the recovery of the stranger might be considered as perfect, 
when Gray, returning from one of his ten-mile visits, saw a 
' post-chaise and four horses at the door. “ This man has re¬ 
turned,” h^ said, “ and my suspicions have done him less than 
justice.” With fhat he spurred his horse, a signal which wthe 
tnuty steed obej^ed the more readily, as its iirogress was in the 
direction of the stable door. But when, dismounting, the Doc¬ 
tor hurried into his own house, it seemed to him that the de¬ 
parture as well as the arrival of this distressed lady was destined 
to bring confiision to his peaceful dwelling. Several idlers had 
assembled about his door, and two or three had impudently 
thrust themselves forward almost into the passage, to listen to 
a confused altercation which was heard from within. 

The Doctor hastened forward, the foremost of the intruders 
retreating in confusion on his approach, while he caught the 
toiie»of his wife’s voice, raised fe a pitch which he knew, by 
experience, boded no good; for Mis. Gn^, good-huinoured and 
tractable in geuefat, oonld sometimes perform the high part in 
a matrimonii duei Hating much more confidence in his 

* gtodlsn. 
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wife’s good intentions than her prudence, he lost no time in 
pushing into the parlour, to take the matter into his. own l^inds. 
H%re he found his helpmate at the hea^ of the whole militia of 
the sick lady’s apartment, that is, wet nurse, and sick nurse, 
and girl of all work, engaged in violent dispute with two 
strangers. The one was a da^k-featured elderly man, with an 
eye of much sharpness and severity of expression, which now 
seemed partly quenched by a mixture of grief and mortification. 
The other,*who appeared actively sustaining the dispute with 
lihs. Gray, was a stout, bold-loo^ng, hard-faced person, ««,Tmed 
with pistols, of which he made rather an unnecessary and osten- 
tatftms difi(i)lay. . • 

“ Here is my husband, sir,” said Mrs, Gray, in a tone of 
triumph, for she had the grace to believe the Doctor one of the • 
greatest men living,—“ Here is the Doctor—let us see what 
you will say now.” 

“ Why, juat what I said before, ma’am,” answered the man, 

“ which is, that my warrant must be obeyed. It is regular, 
ma’am, regular." 

So saying, be struck the forefinger of his right hand against 
a paper which he held towards Mrs. Gray with his left. 

“Address yourself to me, if you please, sir,” said the Doctor, 
seeing that he ought to lose no time in removing the cause into 
the proper court. “ I am the master of this house, sir, and I 
wish to know the cause of this visit.” • 

4UM[y business is soon told,” said the man.* “ I jim a king’s 
messenger, and thi» lady has treated me as if 1 was a baron- 
bailie’s officer.” 

“ That is not the question, sir,” replied the Doctor. “ If you 
are a king’s messenger, where is your warrant, and what do you 
propose to do here) ” At the same time he whispered the littJe 
wench to call Mr. Lawfbrd, the town-clerk, to come thither as 
fest as he possibly could. The good-daughter of Peg Thomsou 
started off with an activity worthy of her mother-in-law. 

“There is my warrant,” said the official, “and you ihay 
satisfy youradf ” 

“ The shameless loon dare not tell the Doctor his errand,” 
said Mrs. Gray ezultingly. 

“ A bonny errand it is,” said old Lucky Simson, “ to cany 
away a lying-in woman as a gled* would do a clocking-hen.” 

• Orkito. 
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** A womaa no a month delivered”—echoed the nurse Jamie¬ 
son.* , ^ 

“’Twenty-fonr days, %ight hours, and seven minutes, to a 
second,” said Mrs. Gray. 

The Doctor having looked over the waitant, which was regu¬ 
lar, began to be afraid that the females of his family, in their 
zeal for defending the character of their sex, might be stirred 
up into some sudden fit of mutiny, and therefore commanded 
them to be silent. *■ 

“ This,” he said, “ is a warrant for arresting the bodies of 
Richard Tresham, and of Zilia de Mongada, on accoi^nt of high 
treason. Sir* I have served his Miyesty, and this is not a house 
in which traitors are harboured. I know nothing of any, of 
these two persons, nor have I ever heard even their names.” 

•^But the lady vfhom you have received into your family,” 
said the messenger, “ is Zilia de Mon^ada, and here stands her 
father, Matthias de Mon 9 ada, who will make oattf'to it.” 

“ If this be true,” said Mr. Gray, looking towards the alleged 
officer, “ you have taken a singular duty on you. It is neither 
iny habit to deny my own actions, nor to oppose the laws of the 
land. There is a lady in this house slowly recovering from con¬ 
finement, having become under this loof the mother of a healthy 
child. If she be the person described in this warrant, and this 
gent4emat|^s daughter, I must surrender her to the laws of the 
country.” 

.Here ths Esculapian militia were once more in motion, ^ 

“ Surrender, Dr. Gray ! It’s a shame to^ear you speak, and 
you that lives by women and weans, abune your other means !” 
so exclaimed his fair better part. 

“ I wonder to hear the Doctor I”—said the younger nurse; 
“ there’s no a wife in the town would believe it o’ him.” 

“ I aye thought the Doctor was a man till this moment,” said 
Lttckie Siinson j “ but I believe him now to be an auld wife, little 
baulder than mysell; and I dinna wonder now that poor Mrs. 
Gray”— 

• “Hold your peace, you foolish woman,” said the Doctor, 
“ Do* you think this business is not bad enough idieady, that you 
are maldng it worse with your senseless daverl*—Gentlemen, 
this is a very end case. Here is a warrant for a high crime 
against a poor creature who is iittle fit to be removed from one 
. * IWtling. 
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honse to anotlier, much more dragged to a prison. I tell yon 
plainly, that 1 think the execution of this an*est may caus^ her 
de&th. It is your business, sir, if you# be really her father, to 
consider what you can do to soften this matter, rather than 
drive it on/' • 

Better death than dishouour,” replied the stem-looking old 
man, wiUi a'voice as harsh as his aspect; “ and you, messenger,” 
he continued, look what you do, and execute the warrant at 
your peril.”. 

You hear,” said the man, appealing to the Doctor himself, 
“ I must have immediate access to the lady.” 

‘•In a lucky time,” said Mi*. Gray, “ here comes the town- 
clerk.—You are very welcome, Mr. Lawford. Your opinion 
herh is much wanted as a man of law, as well as of sense and 
humanity. I was never more glad to see you in*all my life.” 

He then rapidly stated the case and the messenger, under¬ 
standing the«new-comer to be a man of some authority, again 
, exhibited his warrant. 

“ This is a v^ suflficient and valid warrant, Dr. Gray,” replied 
the man of law. “ Nevertheless, if you are disposed to make oath, 
that instant removal would be unfavourable to the lady’s health, 
unquestionably she must remain here, suitably guarded. 

“ It is not so much the mere act of locomotion which 1 am 
afraid of,” said the surgeon ; “ but I am free to depone, on soul 
and conscience, that the shame and fear of her fathSt’s anger, 
and4he sense of the affront of such an arrest, ^ith tqjiTor for its 
consequences, may o^asion violent and dangerous illness—even 
death itself.” 

“ The father must see the daughter, though they may have 
quarrelled,” said Mr. Lawford; “ the officer of justice must exe¬ 
cute his warrant though it should frighten the criminal to detith; 
these evils are only contingent, not direct and immediate conse¬ 
quences. You must give up the lady, Mr. Gray, though your 
hesitation is very natural.’' 

“ At least, Hr. Lawford, I ought to be certain that the person 
in my house is the party they search for.” 

“JUimit me to her apartment/* replied the man whom’the 
messenger termed Mon^a^ 

The messenger, whom the presence of X^awford had made 
something more placid, began to become impudent once more. 
He hoped, he said, by means of his female prisoner, to acquire 
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the information necessary to apprehend the more guilty person. 
If more delays wore thrown in his way, that information might 
com^ top late, and he w^uld make all who were accessary to sv-ch 
delay responsible for the consequences. 

‘“And I,” said Mr. Gray, “ though I were to be brought to 
the gallows for ft, protest that this course may be the muidcr of 
my patient..—Can bail not be taken Mr. Lawford 

“ Not in cases of high treason,*’ .said the oflScial person • and 
then continued in a confidential tone, “Come, Mr. Gray, we all 
know^ou to be a person well affected to our Royal Sovereign 
King George and the Government ; but you must not push this 
top far, lest ypu bring yourself into trouble, which every body in 
Middlemas would le soriy for. The forty-five* has not been so 
far gone by, but we can remember enough of warrants of high 
tre^on—ay, aqd ladies of quality committed upon such charges. 
But they were all favourably dealt with—Lady Ogilvy,'Lady 
Macintosh, Flora Macdonald, and all. No doubt ^ia gentleman 
knows what he is doing, and has assurances of the young lady’s 
safety—So you must just jouk and let the jaw gae by,+ as we * 
say.” 

“ Follow mo, then, gentlemen,” said Gideon, and you shall 
see the young lady j” and then, his strong features working with 
emotion at anticipation of the distress which he was about to in¬ 
flict, he led the way up the small staircase, and opening the door, 
said to M»npada, who had followed him, “ This is your daughter’s 
only place of ref ige, in which I am, alas! too weak to be her 
protector. ’ Enter, sir, if your conscience wjll permit you.”*^ 

The stranger tum^ on him a scowl, into which it seemed 
as if he would willingly have thrown the power of the fabled 
basilisk; Then stepping proudly forward, he stallced into the 
room. He was followed by Lawford and Gray at a little distance. 
The messenger remained in the doorway. The unhappy young" 
woman had heard the disturbance, and guessed the cause too truly. 
It is possible she might evbn have seen tbp strangers on their 
descent from the carriage. When they entered the room, she 
was on her knees, beside an easy chair, her face in a silk wrap¬ 
per ^>hat waa hung over it. The man called Mon 9 ada uttered a 
single word; by the accent it might have been something equi¬ 
valent to wretch; but none knew its import. The female gave a 

* [The RebeUion of 1746.] 
f [Stoop aud let the wave go by.] 
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convulsive shudder, such as that by which a half-dying soldier is 
affected on receiving a second wound. But without minding Jlier 
emotion, Mon 9 ada seized her by the arm^ and with little gcnllc- 
ncss raised her to her feet, on which she seemed to stand only 
because she was supported by his strong grasp. Jle then -pulled 
from her face the mask which she had hitherto worn. The poor 
creature still endeavoured to shroud her face, by covering it with 
her left hand, as the manner in which she was held prevented her 
from using ijie aid of the right. With little effort her father 
secured that hand also, which, indeed, was of itself far too little 
to serve the purpose of concealment, and showed her beautiful 
face, burning with blushes, and covered with tears.* 

“ You, Alcado, and you, Surgeon,” he said to Lawford and 
Graj^, with a foreign action and accent, “this woman is roy 
daughter, the same.Zilia JV[on 9 ada who is sigiial’d*in that proto- 
ccl. Make -w ay, and let me carry her where her crimes may he 
atoned for.” ^ 

^ “ Are you that person’s daughter ] ” said Lawford to the lady. 

“ She understands no English,” said Gray; and addressing 
his patient in French, conjured her to let him know whether she 
was that man’s daughter or not, assuring her of protection if the 
fact were otherwise. Tlie answer was murmured faintly, but 
was too distinctly intelligible—“ Ho was her fntlier.” 

All further title of interference seemed now endecL The 
messenger arrested his prisoner, and, with some dellfcacy, rc- 
(-luire^^ifjthe assistance of the females to get her flbnveygd to the 
carriage in waiting, o 

Gray again interfered. “ You will not,” ho said, “ separate 
the mother and the infant 1 ” 

Zilia do Mon 9 ada heard the question (wdiich, being addressed 
to tho father, Gray had inconsiderately uttered in French), and 
it seemed as if it recalled to her recollection the existence of tho 
helpless creature to which she had given birth, forgotten for a 
moment amongst the accumulated horrors of her father’s pre- 
• sence. She uttered a shriek, expressing poignant griof, and turnrtl 
her eyes on her father with the most intense siipi)lication. 

“ To the parish with the bastard 1 ”—^said Mon 9 ada; while iho 
helpless mother sunk lifeless into tho arms of the females, who 
had now gathered round her. 

“ That will not pass, sir,” said Gideon—“ If you are father to 
that lady, you must bo grandfather to the helpless child; and 

VOL. XXV. D 
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YOU must settle iii some manner fot its future provision, or refer 
us <j;o some responsible person.” 

Mon 9 ada looked towrxds Lawford, who expressed himself satis* 
fled of the propriety of what Gray said. 

“ I object not to pay for whatever the wretched child may I’e- 
quire,” said he; “ and if you, sir,” addressing Gray, choose to 
take charge of him, and breed him up, you shall have what will 
better your living.” 

The Doctor was about to refuse a charge so uncivilly offered ; 
but^after a moment’s reflection, he replied, “ I think so indiffer¬ 
ently of the proceedings I have witnessed, and of those concerned 
in them, tliat if the inother desires that I should retai.i the 
charge of this child, I will not refuse to do so.” 

Mon^ada spoke to his daughter, who was just beginning feo re- 
cover from her swoon, in the same language in which he had 
lifist addressed her. The proposition which he made seemed 
highly acceptable, as she started from the arms of the females, 
and, advancing to Gray, seized his hand, kissed it, bathed it in 
licr tears, and seemed reconciled, even in parting with her child, 
by the consideration that the infant was to remain under hia 
guardianship. 

“ Good, kind man,” she said in her indifferent French, *‘you 
liave saved both mother and child.” 

The father, meanwhile, with mcrcantUe deliberation, placed in 
Mr. La^^ford’s hands notes and bills to the amount of a thousand 
pounds, which Ho stated was to be vested for the child’s and 
advanced in such portions as his board and education might re¬ 
quire. In the event of any correspondence on his account being 
necessary, as in case of death or the like, he directed that com¬ 
munication should be made to Signor Matthias Mon^ada, under 
cover to a certain banking house in London. 

“ But beware,” he said to Gray; “ how you trouble me about 
these concerns, unless in case of absolute necessity." 

“ You need not fear, sir,” replied Gray; “ I Have seen nothing 
fo-day which can induce me to desire a more intimate corre¬ 
spondence with you than may be indispensable." 

“^Wbile Lawford drew up a proper minute of this transaction, 
by which he himself and Gray were named trustees for thK child, 
Gray attempted to restore to the lady the balance of the con¬ 
siderable sum of money which Tresham (if such was his real 
name) had formally dcpc«ited with him. With every species of 
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gesture, by which hands, eyes, anti even feet, could express re¬ 
jection, as well as in her own broken French, she repellec^ the 
pnopos^ of reimbursement, while she ei^treated that Gray would 
consider the money as his own property; and at tliQ same time 
forced upon him a ring set with brilliants, whicji seemed of con¬ 
siderable value. The father then spoke to her a few stem words, 
which she htjard with an air of mingled agony and submission, 

“ I have given her a few mioutes to see and weep over the 
miserable b(jing wliich has been the setd of her dishonour;” said 
lllb stern father. ‘‘ Let us retire and leave her alone.— ^ ou,” 
to the messenger, “ watch tlic door of the room on the outside.” 

Gray, Lawford, and Mon^ada, retired to the parlour accord¬ 
ingly, where they waited in silonco, each busied with his own 
rcUcctions, till, within the space of half au-hour, they received 
iiifonnatioii that the lady was ready to depart. , • 

“ It is well,” replied Mongada; “ I am glad she has yet sense 
enough left to submit to that which needs must he.” 

So saying, ?ie ascended the stair, and returned, leading down 
his daugliter, now again masked and veiled. As she passed 
Gray, she uttered the words—“ My child, my child !” in a tone 
of unutterable anguish ; then entered the carriage, which was 
drawn up as close to the door of the Doctor’s house as the little 
enclosure would permit. The messenger, mounted on a led 
horse, aud accompanied by a servant and assistant, followed the 
carriage, which drove rapidly ofl', taking the road whisli leads to 
Edip^urgh. All wlio had -witnessed this stftnge scene, now 
departed to make tjieir conjectures, and some to count their 
gains; for money had been distributed among the females who 
had attended on the lady, with so much, liberality, as consider¬ 
ably to reconcile them to the breach of the rights of womanhood 
indicted by the precipitate removal of the patient. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

t 

m 

THE*laat cloud of dust whicdi the wheels of the carriage had 
raised was dissipated, when dinner, which daiins a share of 
human thoughts even in the mitlst of the most marvellous and 
affecting incidents, recurred to those of Mrs. Gray. 
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“ Indeed, iJoctor, you will stand glowering out of the window 
till (Some other patient calls for you, and then have to set off 
without your dinner;—cand I hope Mr. Lawford will take pot- 
luck with us, for it is just his own hoirr; and indeed we had 
something rather better than ordinary for this poor lady—lamb 
and spinago, and a veal Florentine.” 

The surgeon started as from a dream, and joined in his wife’s 
hospitable request, to which Lawford willingly assented. 

We will suppose the meal finished, a bottle of old and generous 
Anti^a upon the table, and a modest little punch-bowl, judi¬ 
ciously replenished for the accommodation of the Doctor and his 
guest. Theii converBati9n naturally turned on the strange scene 
which they had witnessed, and the Town-clerk took considerable 
merit for his presence of mind. 

*•'' I am thinking, Doctor,” said he, “ you might have brewed 
a bitter browst to yourself if I had not come in as I did.” 

“ Troth, and it might very well so be,” answered Gray; “ for, 
to tell you the truth, when I saw yonder fellow vapouring with 
his pistols among the women-folk in my own house, the old 
Cameronian spirit began to rise in me, and little thing would 
have made me cleek* to the poker.” 

“ Hoot, hoot! that would never have done. Na, na,” said 
the man of law, “this was a case where a little prudcnco was 
worth all the pistols and pokers in the world.” 

And*’that was just wlut I thought when I sent to you, 
Qlerk Lawford,” said the Doctor. .. , 

“ A wiser man he could not have called(On to a difficult case,” 
added IVIrs. Gray, as she eat with her work at a little distance 
from the table. 

“ Thanks t’ye, and here’s t’ye, my good neighbour,” answered 
the scribe; “ will you not let me help you to another glass of 
punch, Mrs. Gray?” This being declined, he proceeded. **I 
am jalousiug that the messenger and his warrant were just 
brought in to prevent any opposition. Ye saw how quietly 
hfe behaved after I had laid down the law—I’ll never believe 
. the lady is in any risk from him. But tho father is a dourt 
chitdd; depend upon it, he has bred up tho young filly on the 
curb-rein, and that has made the poor thing start off the course. 
I should not be surprised that he took her abroad^ and shut her 
up in a convent,” 

* [CleeJc, to sei/e. — f Dmir^ fitiibhora.] 
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** Hardly,” replied Dr. Gray, “ if it be tnie, as I suspect, that 
both the father and daughter are of the Jewish persuasion.’' * 

* A Jew I ” said Mrs. Gray; and ^lave I been taking a’ 
this fyke about a Jew t—I thought she seemed to gie a scunner 
at the eggs and bacon that Nurse Simson spoke about to her. 
But I thought Jews had aye-had lang beards, and yon man’s 
face is just like one of our ain folk’s—I have seen the Doctor 
with a langer beard hirasell, when he has not had leisure to 
sliJivo.” ^ 

That might have been Mr. Mongada’s case,” said Lav^ord, 
“ for he seemed to have had a hard journey. But tho Jews are 
often* very respectable people, Mrs. Gray—they have no ten-i- 
torial property, because tho law is against them there, hut they 
have a good hank in the money market—plenty of stock in the 
funds, Mrs. Gray, and, indeed, I think this pooif young woman 
is better with her ain fixther, though he bo a Jew and a dour 
chield into tht» bargain, than she would have been with tho 
Joon that wranged her, who is, by your account, Dr. Gray, 
baith a papist and a rebel. The Jews are well attached to 
government; they hate the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender, 
as much as any honest man among ourselves.” 

“I cannot admire either of the gentlemen,” said Gidecn. 

But it is but fair to say, that I saw Mr. Mon^ada when he 
wa.s highly incensed, and to all appearance not withoiy; reason. 
Now, this other man Tresham, if that be his najpe, was haughty 
to me^aand I think something careless of the poor young woman, 
just at the time wheif he owed her most kindness, and me some 
thankfulness. I am, therefore, of your opinion, Clerk I^awford, 
that the Christian is the worse bargain of tho Wo.” 

“ And you think of taking car© of this wean yourself, Doctor ? 
That is w'hat I call the good Samaritan.” 

“ At cheap cost, clerk; the child, if it lives, has enough to 
bring it up decently, and set it out in life, and I can teach it an 
honourable and useful profession. It will be rather an amusp- 
• meut than a trouble to me, and ^1 want to make some remarks 
on the childish diseases, which, with God’s blessing, the child 
must come through under my charge; and since Heaven lias 
sent us no children ”—— 

“ Hoot, hoot!” said the Town-clerk, “you are in ower great 
a hurry How—^you have na been sae lang married yet.—Mrs. 
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Gray, diuna let luy (Liffing chtise you away—^we will be for a 
disKf of tea believe, for the Doctor and I are nae glass-breakers.” 

Poor years after thid^ conversation took place, the event hap¬ 
pened, at the possibility of which the Town-clerk had hinted; 
and Mrs. Gray^presented her husband with an infant daughter. 
But good and evil are strangely mingled in this sublunary world. 
The fulfilment of his aujuous longing for posterity’ was attended 
with the loss of bis simple and kind-hearted wife; one of the 
most heavy blows which fate could inflict on pooi/Gideon, ,and 
his ‘Bouse was made desolate even by the event wliich had pro¬ 
mised for months before to add new comforts to its humble roof. 
• * # 

Gray felt the shock as men of sense and firmness feel a decided 
blow, from the effects of wliich they never hope again fully to 
raise themselves. Ho discharged the duties of his profession 
with the same punctuality as ever, was easy, and even to appear¬ 
ance, cheerful in his intercourse with society; but the sunshine 
of existence was gone. Every morning ho missed the affection¬ 
ate charges which recommended to him to pay attention to his 
own health while he was lahoiiring to restore that blessing to his 
patients. Every evening as he returned from his weary round, 
it Nvas without the conseiou.siiess of a kind and affectionate re¬ 
ception from one eager to tell, and interested to hear, all the 
little events of the day. His whistle, which used to arise eleir 
and strong so soon as Middlcmas steeple was in view, was now 
for ever silenced, and the rider’s head drooped, wliile the tired 
horse, lacking the stimulus of his master’s hand and'’>'oice, 
seem^ to shuffle along as if it expcrienccid a share of his de¬ 
spondency. There were times when he was so much dejected 
as to be unable to endure even the presence of his little Menie, 
in whose infant countenance he could trace the lineaments of 
the mother, of whose loss she had been the innocent and uncon 
scious causa “ Had it not been for this poor child ”—ho would 
think ; but, instantly aware that, the sentiment was sinful, he 
wpuld snatch the infant to his breast, and load it with caresses— 
then hastily desire it to be removed from the parlour. 

The Mahometans have a fanciful idea, that the true believer, 
in iiis {passage to Paradise, is under the necessity of passing bare¬ 
footed over a bridge composed of red-hot iron. But on this 
occasion, all the pieces of paper which the Moslem has preserved 
during his life, lest some holy thing being written upon them 
. might be profimed, arrange themselves between his feet and the 
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burning metal, and so save him from injury. In the same man* 
ner. the effects of kind and benevolent actions are aometiiMea 
found, even in this world, to assuage ilie pangs of subsequent 
afSictions. 

Thus, the greatest consolation which poor Gitleon could find 
after his heavy deprivation, was in the frolic fondness of Richard 
Middlemas, the child who was in so singular a manner thrcjwn 
upon his charge. Even at tliis early age he was eminently hand 
Koifte. Whdii silent or out of humour, his dark eyes and strik- 
big countenance prcscjited some recollections of the stcrn^cha- 
racter imprinted on the features of his supposed father; but 
when lie was gay and happy, which was much mdl’e freipiently 
tlic case, these clouds were excluinged for the most frolicsome, 
mirtliful expression, that over dwelt on the laughing and thought¬ 
less aspect of a child. He seemed to have a tsfet beyond ftis 
years in discovering and conforming to the peculiarities of linmaii 
character. Hif^^^qurse, one prime object of Richard’s observance, 
•was Nurse Jamieson, or, as she was more commonly called for 
brevity, and par excellence, Nurse. Tliis was the person who 
haul brought him up from infancy. She had lost licr own child, 
and soon after liei’ husband, and being thus a lone woman, had, 
as used to be common in Scotland, remained a member of Dr. 
Gray’s family. After tlie diiatli of his wife, she gradually ol> 
taiued the principal superintendence of the whole household; 
and being an honest and capable manager, was a pers^ of very 
grcaV--?Kiportancc in the family. • 

She was bold in her temper, violent in her feelings, and, as 
often happens with those in her condition, was as much attached 
to Richard Middlemas, whom she had once nursed at her bosom, 
as if Jie had been her own son. This affection the child repaid 
by all the tender attentions of which his age was capable. 

Little Dick was also distinguished by the fondest and kindest 
attachment to his guardian and benefactor Dr. Gray. He was 
officious in the right time and plaee, quiet as a lamb when his 
patron seemed inclined to study or to muse, active and assiduous 
to assist or divert him whenever it seemed to be wished, and, in. 
choosing bis opportunities, he seemed to display an address* far 
beyond his childish years. 

As time passed on, this pleasing character seemed to be still 
more refined, In everything like exercise or amusement, be 
was the pride and the loader of the boys of the place, over the, 
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most of whom his strength and activity gave him a decided supe- 
rioJity. At school his abilities were less distinguished, yet he 
was a favourite with the master, a sensible and useful teacher. 

“ Richard is not s-wift,” he used to say to bis patron, Dr. Gray, 
“ but then he is sure; and it is impossible not to be pleased with 
a child who is so very desirous to-give satisfaction.” 

Young Middlemas’s grateful affection to his patron seemed to 
increase witli the expanding of his faculties, and found a natural 
ami pleasing mode of displaying itself in his attcn'/ions to little 
Mettic* Gray. Her slightest hint was Richard's law, and it 
was in vain that he was summoned forth by a hundred shrill 
voices to take the lead in hye-spye, or at foot-ball, if it was 
little Menie’s pleasure that he should remain within, and ljuild 
card-houses for her amusement. At other times he would taka 
tile charge of uhe little damsel entirely under his own care, and 
be seen wandering with her on the burgh common, collecting 
wild flowers, or knitting caps made of buhruslier. Mcnie was 
attached to Dick Middlemaa, in proportion to his affectionate 
assiduities; and the father saw with pleasure eveiy new mark 
of attention to his child on the part of his protdg4. 

During the time that Richard was silently advancing from a 
beautiful child into a fine boy, and approaching from a fine boy 
to the time when he must be termed a handsome youth, Mr 
Gray wrote twice aryear with much regularity to Mr. Mon 9 ada, 
through ?he channel that gentleman had pointed out. The be¬ 
nevolent man thought, that if the wealthy grandfathevr'could 
only see his relative, of whom any family might be proud, he 
would be unable to persevere in his resolution of treating as an 
outcast one so nearly connected with him in blood, and so in¬ 
teresting in pei*son and disposition. Ho thought it his duty, 
therefore, to keep open the slender and oblique communication 
with the boy's maternal grandfather, as that which might, at 
some future period, lead to a closer connection. Yet the corre¬ 
spondence could not, in other respects, be agreeable to a man of 
spirit like Mr. Gray. His own letters were as short as possible, 
. merely rendering an account of his ward’s expenses, including a 
moderate board to himself, attested by Mr Lawford, his co-trus¬ 
tee ; and intimating Richard*s state of health, and his progress 
in Vacation, with a few words of brief but warm eulogy upon 
his goodness of head and heart. But the answers he received 

* Marion- 
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were still shorter. Mr. Mohgada,” such was their usual tenor, 

“ acknowledges Mr. Gray’s letter of such a date, notices |he 
contents, and requests Mr. Gray to persist in the plan which .he 
has hitherto prosecuted on the subject of their correspondence.” 
On occasions where extraordinary expenses seemgd likely to be 
incurred, the remittances were made with readiness. 

That day fortnight after Mrs. Gray’s death, fifty pounds were 
received with a note, intimating that it was designed to put the 
child E. M. ipto proper mourning. The writer had added two 
or fhrec words, desiring that the surplus should be at Mr. Guay’s 
disposal, to meet the additional expeiises of this period of cala¬ 
mity • but Mr. Mon^iada had left the phrase unfinished, appa¬ 
rently in despair of turning it suitably into English. Gideon, 
withbut further investigation, quietly added the sum to tlie 
account of his ward's little fortune, contraiy to the opinion 
Ml. Lawford, who, aware that he was rather a loser than a 
gainer by the J^py’s residence in his house, was desirous that his 
Jriend should not omit an opportunity of recovering some part 
of his expenses on that score. But Gray was proof against all 
remonstrance. 

As tlie boy advanced towards his fourteenth year, Dr. Gray 
wrote a more elaborate account of his ward’s character, acquire¬ 
ments, and capacity. He added tliat ho did this for the puriwse 
of enabling Air. Mon9ada to judge how the young man’s future 
education should be directed. Richard, he observed, wm arrived 
at tK^point where education, losing its original and general 
character, branches off into different paths of knowledge, suit¬ 
able to particular professions, and when it was therefore become 
necessary to determine which of them it was his pleasure that 
young Richard should be trained forj and he would, on his part, 
do nil ho could to carry Air. Mon^ada’s wishes into execution, 
since the amiable qualities of the boy made him as dear to him, 
tliough but a guardian, as he could have been to his own father. 

The answer, which arrived in the course of a week or ten 
days, was fuller than usual, and written in the first person.-^ 
** Air. Gray,” such was the tenor, “ our meeting has been under, 
such circumstances as could not tnake us favourably knowita to 
each other at the time. But I have the advantage ■ of you^ 
since, knowing your motive? for entei'taining m indifferent opinion 
of me, I could respect them, and you at the same time; whereas 
you, unable to comprehend the motives—I say you, being unao- 
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quainted with the uifamoue treatment 1 had receivea, could not 
imtffirstajid the reasons that I have for acting as I have done. 
Deprived, sir, by the Bfcjt of a villain, of my child, and she de¬ 
spoiled of honour, I cannot bring myself to think of beholding 
the creature, however innocent, whose Took must always remind 
me of hatred and of shame. Keep the poor child hy you—edu¬ 
cate him to your own profession, but take heed that he looks no 
higher than to fill such a situation in life as you yourself worthily 
occupy, or some other line of like importance. For "Che condition 
of a farmer, a country lawyer, a medical practitioner, or some 
such retired course of life, the means of outfit and education 
shall be amply supplied But I must warn him and you, that 
any attempt to intrude himself on me further than I insy 
especially permit, will be attended with the total forfeiture of 
my favour and protection. So, having made known my mind 
to you, I expect you will act accordingly. 

The recei])t of this letter determined Gideon to have some 
explanation with the boy liimself, in order to ieam if he had 
any choice among the professions thus opened to him j convinced, 
at the same time, from his docility of temper, that he would 
refer the selection to his (Dr. Gray’s) better judgment. 

He had previously, however, tlie unpleasing task of acquaint¬ 
ing Richard Middlemas with the mysterious circumstau^^cs 
attending his birth, of which he presumed him to be entirely 
ignorant,*^ simply because he himself had never communicated 
them, bufc> had fet the boy consider himself as the orphfc- v-child 
of a distant relation. But though the' Doctor himself was 
silent, he might have remembered that Nurse Jamieson had the 
handsome enjoyment of her tongue, and was disposed to use it 
liberally. 

From a very early period. Nurse Jamieson, amongst the 
variety of legendary lore which she instilled into her foster-son, 
had not forgotten what she caUod the awful season of his coming 
into the world—^the personable appearance of his father, a grand 
gentleman, who looked as if the whole world lay at his foot— 
the beauty of his mother, and the terrible blackness of the mask 
wliteh she wore, her een that glanced like diamonds, and the 
diamonds she wore on her fingers, that could be com^mred to 
nothing but her own een, the fairness of her skin, and the colour 
of her silk rokelay, with much proper stuff to the same purpose. 
Then she expatiated on the arrival of his grandfather, and the 
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awfiil man, armed with pistol, dirk, and claymore (the last 
weapons existed only in Nurse's imagination), the very Ogup of 
a fhiry tale—then all the circumstance* of the carrying olf-his 
mother, while bank-notes were flying about the house like 
screeds of brown paper, and gold guineas wese as plenty as 
chuckie-stanes. All this, partly to please and interest the boy, 
partly to indulge her own talent for amplification, Nurse told 
with BO many additional circumstances, and gratuitous commen¬ 
taries, that ^he real transaction, mysterious and odd as it 'cer¬ 
tainly was, sunk into tameness before the Nurse’s edition^lilce 
humble prose contrasted with the boldest flights of poetry. 

Td liear all this did Richard seriously incline, ahd still more 
was ho interested with the idea of his valiant father coming for 
him*unexpectedly at the head of ca gallant regiment, with music 
playing and colours flying, and carrying his son away on Mie - 
most beautiful pony eyes ever beheld : Or his mother, bright as 
the day, might suddenly appear in her coach-and-six, to reclaim 
•iier beloved child; or his repentant grandfather, with liis pockets 
stufled out with bank-notes, would come to atone for his past 
cruelty, by heaping his neglected grandchild with unexpected 
wealth. Sure was nurse Jamieson, “ that it ^vanted but a blink 
of her bairn’s bonny ee to turn their hearts, as Serifjture sayeth; 
and as strange things had been, as they should come a'thegithcr 
to tho town at the same time, and malce such a day as had 
never been seen in Middleraas; and then her bairn wCfiild never 
be calk’d by that lowland name of Middlemas*any mpre, which 
sounded as if it ha<J been gathered out of the town gutter; 
but would be,e<alled Galatian,* or Sir William Wallace, or Robin 
Hood, or after some other of tho great princes named in story¬ 
books.” 

Nurse Jamieson’s history of the past, and prospects of the 
future, were too flattering not to excite the most ambitious 
visions in tlie mind of a boy, who naturally felt a strong desire 
of rising in the world, and was conscious of possessing tlie 
powers necessary to his advancement. The incidents of his 
birth resembled those he found commemorated in the tales, 
which he read or listened to; and there seemed no reason t^hy 
his own adventures should not have a termination corresponding 
to those of such veracious histories. In a word, while good 
Dr. Gray imagined that his pupil was dwelling in utter 

* Galatian Is a uaina of a person famons In Christmas gambols. , 
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Ignorance of his origin, Richard was meditating upon nothing 
els^ than the time and means by which he anticipated his being 
extricated from the objcurity of his present condition, and’en- 
abled to assume the rank to which, in his own opinion, he was 
entitled by birth. • 

So stood the feelings of the young man, when, one day after 
dinner, the Doctor snuffing the candle, and taking from his 
pouch the great leathern pocketbook in which he deposited par¬ 
ticular papers, with a small supply of the most ifecessary i^nd 
actiTie medicines, he took from it Mr. Mon^ada’s letter, and re¬ 
quested Richard Middlcmas’s serious attention, while he told 
him some ch-cumstance? concerning himself, which it greatly 
imported him to know. Richard’s dark eyes flashed fire—^the 
blood flushed his broad and well-formed forehead—the hour of 
explanation was at 'length come. He listened to the narrative 
of Gideon Gray, which, tbe reader may believe, being altogether 
divested of the gilding which Nurse Jamieson’s incagiiiation had 
bestowed upon it, and reduced to what mercantile men termed 
the needful, exhibited little more than the tale of a child of shame, 
deserted by its father and mother, aiul brought up on the re¬ 
luctant charity of a more distant relation, who regarded him as 
the living though unconscious evidence of the disgrace of his 
family, and would more willin^y have paid for the expenses of 
his funeral thfiu that of the food wliich was grudgingly provided 
for him, “ Temple and tower,”—a hundred flattering edifices 
of Richar(}'s childish imagination, went to the ground ".^^once, 
and the pain which attended their demolition was rendered the 
more acute, by a sense of shame that he should have nursed sucli 
reveries. He remained, while Gideon continued his exi)lanation, 
in a dejected posture, his eyes fixed on the groimd, and the veins 
of his forehead swollen with contending passions, 

“And now, my dear Richard,” said the good surgeon, “you 
must think what you can do for yourself, since your grandfather 
leaves you the choice of three honourable professions, by any of 
which, well and wisely prosecuted, you may become independent 
if not wealthy, and respectable if not great, You will naturally 
dcsive a little time for consideration.” 

“ Not a minute,” said the boy, raising his head, and looking 
boldly at his guardian. “I am a free-born Englishman, and 
will return to England if I think fit.” 

“A free-hom fool you are”—said Gray; “you were born, 
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I think, and no one can know better than I do, in the blue room 
of Stevenlaw's Land, iij the Town-head of Middlemas, if you^ll 
that being a free-born Englishman.” ^ 

“ But Tom Hillary,”—this was an apprentice of Clerk Law- 
ford, who had of late been a great friend and aclviser of- young 
Middlemas—Tom Hillary says that I am a free-born English¬ 
man, notwithstanding, in right of my parents,” 

“ Pooh, child ! what do we know of your parents ?—But what 
has 5 mur bei^jg an Englishman to do with the present question 1” 
•^Oh, Doctor!” answered the boy bitterly, “you knovt wo 
from the south side of Tweed cannot scramble so hard as you 
do. •The Scots are too moral, and too prudent, and too robust, 
for a poor pudding-eater to live amongst them, whether as a 
parson, or as a lawyer, or as a doctor—with jmur pardon, sir.” 

“ Upon my life, Dick,” said Gray, “ this Tojn Hillary wll 
liiin your brain. What is the meaning of all this trash?” 

“ Tom Hillary says that the parson lives by the sins of the 
people, the lawyer by their distresses, and the doctor by their 
"diseases—alw'ays asking your pardon, sir.” 

“ Tom Hillary,” replied the Doctor, “ should bo drummed out 
of the burgh.* A whipper-snapper of an attorney’s apprentice, 
nm away from Newcastle ! If I hear him talking so, I’ll teach 
liim to apeak with more reverence of the learned professions. 
Let me hear no more of Tom Hillary, whom you have seen far 
too much of lately. Think a little, like a lad of sensij and tell 
me answer I am to give to Mr. Mon^ada.* 

“ ’Tcir him,” saiil tlie boy, the tone of affected sarcasm laid 
aside, and that of injured pride substituted in its room, “ tell 
him, that my soul revolts at the obscure lot he recommends to 
me, I am determined to enter my father’s profession, the army, 
unless my grandfather chooses to receive me into his house, and 
place me in his o\vn line of business." 

“ Yes, and make you his partner, I suppose, and acknowledge 
you for his heir ?” said Dr. Gray; “ a thing extremely likely to 
happen, no doubt, considering the way in which he has brougiit 
you up all along, and the terms in which he now writes conceru- ^ 
ing you.” • 

“ Then, sir, there is one thing which I can demand of you,” 
replied the boy. “ There is a large sum of money in your hands 
belonging to mo; and since it is consigned to you for my use, 

1 demand you should make the neeessaiy advances to procure a 
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eommisslou in the army—account to me for the balance—and 
Bo^with thanks for past favours, 1 will give you no trouble in 
future.’* ^ ' 

“ Young man,” said the Doctor, gravely, I am very soriy to 
see that your^usual prudence and good humour are not proof 
against the disappointment of some idle expectations which you 
had not the slightest reason to entertain. It is very true that 
there is a sum, which, in spite of various expenses, may still ap< 
pi-oach to a thousand pounds or better, which rg^aius in my 
haiyis for your behoof. But I am bound to dispose of it according 
to the will of the donor ] and at anyrate you are not entitled to 
call for it until you come to years of discretion ■ a-period* from 
which you are six years' distant, according to law, and which, in 
cue sense, you will never reach at all, unless you alter'your 
)tfesent unres^onaUe crotchets. But come, Dick, this is the 
iirst time.I have seen you in so absurd a humour, and you have 
many things, I own, in your situation, to apologise for impatience 
even greater than you have displayed. But you should not turn 
your resentment on me, that am no way in fault. You should 
remember that I wiia your earliest and only friend, and took 
charge of you when every other person forsook you.” 

“ I do not thank you for it,” said Richard, giving way to a 
burst of uncontrolled passion. “ You might have done better 
for me had you pleased." 

“And*in what manner, you ungrateful boyl” said Gray, 
whose coinposuite was a little ruffled. 

' “ You might have flung me under the wheels of their carriages 
as they drove off, and have let them trample on the body of their 
child, as they have done on his feelings.” 

So saying he rushed out of the room, and shut the door behind 
him with great violence, leaving bis guardian astonished at bis 
sudden and violent change of temper and manner. 

“ What the deuce can have possessed him ? Ah, well. High- 
spirited, and disappointed in some follies which that Tom Hillary 
has put into his head. But his is a case for anodynes, and shall 
be treated accordingly.” 

While the Doctor formed this good-natured resolution, young 
Middleman rushed to Nurse Jamieson’s ajmrtment, where poor 
Menie, to whom his presence always gave holiday feelings, has¬ 
tened to ejthibit, for his admiration, a new doll, of which she 
had made the acquisition. No one, generally, was mote interested 
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iu Meiiie’s amusements than'Bichard; but at present Richard, 
lifte his celebrated namesake, was not i' the vein. He threvi off 
th^ little damsel so carelessly, almost §o rudely, that the doll 
flew out of Menie’s hand, fell on the hearth-stone, and broke its 
waxen face. The rudeness drew from Nurse Jamieson a rebuke, 
even although the culprit was her dailing. 

“Hout awa’, Richard—that wasna like yoursell, to guide 
Miss Menie that gate.—Haud your tongue, Miss Menie, and I'll 
soon mend tj;ie baby's face.” 

But if Menie cried, she did not cry for the doll; and ■'idiilo 
the tears flowed silently down her cheeks, she sat looking at 
Dicl^Middleinas with a childish face of fear, sorrowf and wonder. 
Nurse Jamieson was soon diverted from her attention to Menie 
Gray’s distresses, especially as she did not weep aloud, and her 
attention became fixed on the altered countenanc^j, red eyes, and - 
is^voilcn featui-es of lier darling foster-child. She instantly com¬ 
menced an in^jpstigation into the cause of his distress, after tlio 
usual inquisitorial manner of matrons of her class. “ What is 
the matter wi’ my bairn 1” and “Wlia has been vexing my 
bairn ? ” with similar questions, at last extorted this reply ; 

“ I am not your bairn—am no one’s bairn—^no one’s son. I 
am an outcast from my family, and belong to no one. Dr. Gray 
Ims told me so himself.” 

“And did ho cast up to my bairn that he was a bastard?— 
troth ho was na blate—my certie, your father was a better man 
than stood on the Doctor’s shanks—a hanjJSome grand gen¬ 
tleman, with an co like a gled’s, and a step like a Highland 
piper.” 

Nurse Jamieson had got on a favourite topic, and would have 
expatiated long enough, for she was a professed admirer of mas¬ 
culine beauty, but there was something which displeased the boy 
in her last simile; so he cut the conversation short, by asking 
wliether she knew exactly how much money hia grandfather lia(l 
left with Dr. Gray for his maintenance. “ She could not say— 
didna ken—an awfu’ sum it was to pass out of ae man's haiid*- 
She was sure it wasna less than ae hundred pounds, and it might ^ 
weel to twa.” In short, she knew nothing about the matter ; 
“bufshe was sure Dr. Gray would count to him to the last far¬ 
thing ; for everybody keud that he was a just man where siller 
was concerned. However, if her bairn wanted to ken mair 
about it, to be sure the Town-clerk could tell him all about it.” 
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Richard Middlemas arose and left the apartment, without say* 
in^more. He went immediately to visit tho old Town-clerk, to 
whom he had made himself acceptable, as, indeed, he had done 
to most of the dignitaries about tho burgh. He introduced the 
conversation by the proposal which had been made to him for 
clioosing a profession, and, after speaking of the mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances of his birth, and the doubtful prospects which lay 
before him, he easily led the Town-clerk into conversation as to 
the amount of the funds, and heard the cxa(;t stateAf the money 
in his guardian’s hands, which corresponded with the infol-ma- 
tiou he had already received. lie next sounded the worthy 
scribe on th(f possibility .of his going into the army; but received 
a second confirmation of tho intelligence Mr. Gray had given 
him; being informed that no part of the money could be placed 
at his disposaktill he was of age; and then not without the espe¬ 
cial consent of both his guardians, and particularly that of hia 
master. He therefore took leave of tho Town-clgrk, who, much 
approving tho cautious manner in which he spoke, and his pni, 
dent selection of an adviser at this important crisis of his life, 
intimated to him, that should he choose the hiw, ho would him¬ 
self receive him into hia office, upon a very moderate apprentice- 
fee, and would part with Tom Hillary to make room for him, as 
the lad was “ rather pragmatical, and plagued him with speaking 
about his English practice, which they had nothing to do with 
on this rflde of the Border—the Lord bo thanked !" 

Middl^mas ttianked him for his kindness, and pr^^^iised to 
consider his kind offer, in case he should determine upon follow¬ 
ing the profession of the law* 

From Tom Hillary’s master Richard went to Tom Hillary 
himself, who chanced then to be in tho office. He w^as a lad 
about twenty, as smart as small, but distinguished for the accu¬ 
racy with which he dressed his hair, and the splendour of a laced 
hat and embroidered waistcoat, wdth which he graced the church 
of Middlcmas on Sundays. Tom Hillary hod been bred an attor¬ 
ney’s clerk in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but for some reason or 
other had found it more convenient of late -years to reside in 
Scotland, and was recommended to the Town-clerk of Middle- 
mas, by tho accuracy and beauty with which he transciibed the 
records of the burgh. It is not improbable that the reports con¬ 
cerning the singular circumstances of Richard Middlemas’s birth, 
and the knowledge that he was actually possessed of a consider- 
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able sum of money, induced HilLuy, though bo much his Benicrr, 
to admit the lad to his company, and enrich his youthful ihftid 
with some branches of information, which, in that retired turner, 
his pupil might otherwise have been some time in attaining. 
Amongst these were certain games at cards and *(1106, in which 
the pupil paid, as was reasonable, the price of initiation by his 
losses to his instructor. After a long walk with this youngster, 
whose advice, like the unwise son of the wisest of men, he pro¬ 
bably valued more than that of his more aged counsellors, 
RLcfihrd Mlddlemas returned to his lodgings in Stevcnlaw’s 
Land, and went to bed sad and supperless. 

Th% next morning Richard arose with .the sun, and his night’s 
rest appeared to have had its frequent effect, in cooling the pas- 
sions'and correcting the understanding. Little Menie was the 
first person to whom he made the imunde hnn8rabl»; and a mmdr" 
smaller propitiation than the new doll with which he presented 
her would hav^nbeen acceptetl as an atonement for a much greater 
yffeiice. Menie was one of those pure spirits, to whom a state of 
uukiiidncss, if the estranged person has been a friend, is a state 
of pain, and the slightest advance of her friend and protector 
was sutHcient to regain all her cbUdish confidence and affection. 

The father did not prove more inexorable than Menie had 
done. Mr. Gray, indeed, thought he had good reasou to look 
cold upon Richard at their next meeting, being not a little hurt 
at the ungrateful treatment which he had received on •the pre¬ 
ceding 'lyening. But Mlddlemas disarm od hifii at wonce, by. 
frankly pleading tliat«he had suffered his mind to be carried 
away by the supposed rank and importance of his parents, into 
an idle conviction that he was one day to share them. The let¬ 
ter of his grandfather, which condemned him to banishment and 
obscurity for life, was, he acknowledged, a very severe blow; 
and it was with deep sorrow that he reflected, that the irritation 
of his disappointment had led him to express himself in a man¬ 
ner far short of the respect and reverence of one who owed Mr. 
•Gray the duty and affection of a son, and ought to refer to hi& 
decision every action of his life. Gideon, propitiated by an ad¬ 
mission so candid, and made with so much humility, readily dis¬ 
missed his resentment, and kindly inquired of Rioh^d, whether 
he had bestowed any reflection upon the choice of profession 
which had been subjected to him ; offering, at the same time, 
to allow him all reasonable time to make up his mind. 
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’On this subject, Bichard Middieinas answered with the same 
promptitude and candour.—“ He had/’ he said, “ in order to 
forking his opinion m6re safely, consulted with his friend/the 
Town-derk.” The Doctor nodd^ approbation. “ Mr. Lawford 
had, indeed, been most friendly, and had even offered to take 
him into las own oflSce. But if his father and benefactor would 
permit him to study, under his instructions, the noble art in 
which he himself enjoyed such a deserved reputation, the mere 
hope that he might by-and-by be of some use to/Mr. Gray in 
his business would greatly overbalance every other considera^ 
tion. Such a course of education, and such a use of professional 
knowledge when he had acquired it, would be a greater spin: to 
his industry than the prospect even of becoming Towm-clerk of 
Middlemas in his groper person.” 

■ As the young man expressed it to be his firm and unalterable 
cboi(^, to study medicine under his guardian, and to remain a 
member of his family, Dr. Gray informed Mr. Mon^ada of the 
lad’s determination; who, to testify his approbation, remitted 
to the Doctor the sum of £100 as apprentice fee, a sum nearly 
three times as much as Gray’s modesty had hinted at as neces- 
sary. 

Shortly after, "^hen Dr, Gray and the Town-clerk met at the 
small club of the burgh, their joint theme was the sense and 
steadine^ of Bichard Middlemas. 

“ Indeed,” s^id the Town-clerk, “ he is such a friendly aud 
disinterested boy, that I could not get him to accept-a-rpUice in 
my oflBoe, for fear he should be thought 'to be pushing himself 
forward at the expense of Tam Hillary.” 

“ And, indeed, Clerk,” said Gray, “ I have sometimes been 
afraid that he kept too much company with that Tam Hillary 
of yours; but twenty Tam Hillaiys would not corrupt Dick 
Middlemas.” 
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CHAPTER THiftD. 

Dick was come to high renown 
Since he oonimenced physician; 

, Tom was held by all the town 
The better politician. 

Tom AMD Dtok. 

AT*the same period when Dr. Gray took under his charge his 
youthful lodger Richard Middlemas, he received proiiosals from 
the Aiends of one Adam Hartley, to receive him Ulso as an ap¬ 
prentice. The lad was the son of a respectable farmer on the 
En^ifih side of the Border, who, educating his eldest son to his 
own occupation, desired to make his second a medical man,1ir“ 
order to avail himself of the friendship of a great man, his land¬ 
lord, who ha4f offered to assist his views in life, and represented 
a doctor or surgeon as the sort of person to whose advantage his 
interest could be most readily applied. Middlemas and Hartley 
were therefore associated in their studies. In winter they were 
hoarded in Edinburgh, for attending the medical classes which 
were necessary for taking their degree. Three or four years 
thus passed on, and, from being mere boys, the two radical 
aspirants shot up into young men, who, being both very good- 
looking, well dressed, well bred, and having mone/ in their 
fiockefv became personages of some importance in .the little 
town of Middlemas, where there was scarce anything that could 
be termed an aristocracy, and in which beaux were scarce and 
belles were plenty. 

Eiicb of the two had his especial partisans; for though the 
young men themselves lived in tolerable harmony together, yet, 
as usual in such cases, no one could approve of one of them, 
without at the same time comparing him with, and asserting 
his superiority over his companion. 

Both were gay, fond of dancing, and sedulous attendants bn 
the practemw/Sf as he called them, of Mr. M'Fittooh, a dancing-, 
master, who, iterant during the summer, became statiodary 
in the winter season, and afforded the youth of Middlemas the 
benefit of his instnmtions at the rate of twenty lessons for five 
shillings sterling. On these occasions, each of Dr. Gray’s pupils 
had his appropriate praise. Hartley danced with most spirit— ^ 
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MMdlemas with a better grace. Mr. MTittoch would have 
tur^ out Richard against the country-side in the minuet, and 
wagered the thing deare&t to him in the world (and that was his 
kit) upon his assured superiority; but he admitted Hartley was 
superior to him^in hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 

In dress, Hartley was most expensive, perhaps because his 
father afFoided him better means of being so; but his clothes 
were neither so tasteful when new, nor so well preserved when 
they began to grow old, as those of Richard Middlerfias. Adam 
Hartley was sometimes fine, at other times rather slovefily, 
and on the former occasions looked rather too conscious of his 
splendour. His chum was at all times regularly neat and Veil 
dressed; while at the same time he had an air of good-breed- 
* ing, which made him appear always at ease; so that his dress, 
’ whatever it way, seemed to be just what he ouglit to have worn 
at the time. 

In their persons there was a still more stronglK-marked dis¬ 
tinction. Adam Hai-tlcy was full middle size, stout, and well 
limbed; and an open English countenance, of the genuine Saxon 
mould, showed itself among chestnut locks, until the hair-dresser 
destroyed them. He loved the rough exercises of wrestling, 
boxing, leaping, and quarterstaff, and frequented, when he could 
obtain leisure, the bull-baitings and foot-ball matches, by which 
the burgh was sometimes enlivened. 

Richard, on the contrary, was dark, like his father and mother, 
with higbi>features, beautifully formed, but exhibiting sc^pething 
of a foreign character; and his person waa^tall and slim, though 
muscular and active. His'address and manners must have been 
natural to him, for they were, in elegance and ease, far beyond 
any example which he could have found in bis native burgh. 
He learned the use of ’the small-sword while in Edinbuigh, and 
took lessons from a performer at the theatre, with the purpose 
of refining his mode of speaking. He became also an amateur 
of the drama, regularly attending the playhouse, and assuming 
the tone of a critic in that and other lighter departments of lite- 
•ratnre. To fill up the contrast, so far as taste ,was concerned, 
Richard was a dexterous and successiul angler—Adam, a bold 
and unerring shot. Their efforts to suipass each other in supply¬ 
ing Dr. Gray’s table, rendered his housekeeping much preferable 
to what' it had been m fonner occasions j and,' besides, small 
, presents of fish and game are always agiecable amongst the 
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inhabitants of a country town, and contributed to increase Ihe 
popularity of the young sportsmen. ’ ' 

while the burgh was divided, for lacK of better subject of’dis¬ 
putation, concerning the comparative merits of Dr. Gray’s two 
apprentices, ho himself was sometimes chosen tlfe referee. But 
in this, as on other matters, the Doctor was cautious. He said 
the lads were both good lads, and would be useful men in the 
profession, ^f their heads were not carried with the notice -which 
the, foolish people of the burgh took of them, and the parties of 
pleasure that were so often taking them away from their busi¬ 
ness No doubt it was natural for him to feel more confidence 
in Hartley, who came of ken’d folk, and was very ^lear as good 
as 9 bom Scotsman. But if he did feel such a partiality, be 
blamed himself for it, since the stranger chil^, so oddly cast upon ' 
his hands, had peculiar good right to such patrcftiage and 
tion as he had to bestow; and truly the young man himself 
seemed so gHiteful, that it was impossible for him to hint the 
slightest wish, that Dick Middlemas did not hasten to execute. 

There were persons in the burgh of Middlemas who were iu- 
discreet enough to suppose that Miss Menie must be a better 
judge than any other person of the con^rativo merits of these 
ac<Joinplished personages, respecting which the public opinion 
was generally divided. No one even of her greatest intimates 
ventured to put the question to her in precise terms : but her 
conduct was narrowly observed, and the criticp remfSked, tliat 
to AdA. Hartley her attentions were given more €reely and 
frankly. She laughed with him, chatted with him, and danced 
with him; while to Dick Middlemas her conduct was more 
shy and distant. The premises seemed certain, but the public 
were divided in the conclusions which were to be drawn from 
them. 

It was not possible for the young men to be the subject of 
such discussions without being sensible that they existed; and 
thus, contrasted together by the little society in which they 
moved, they must have been made of better than ordinary clay, 
if they had not themselves entered by degrees into the spirit oh 
the controvei(i^^ and considered themsdves as rivals for public 
applause. 

Nor is it to be foigotten that Menie Gray was by this time 
shot up into one of the prettiest young women, not of Middle^ 
mas o^y, but of the whole county, in which the little burgh is. 
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BiWted. This, indeed, had been settled by evidence, which 
roind not be esteemed short of decisive. At the time of the 
races, there were usually assembled in the burgh some company 
of the higher classes from the country around, and many of the 
sober burghers mended their incomes by letting their apartments, 
or taking in lodgers of quality-for the busy week. All the 
rural thanes and thanesaes attended on these occasions; and 
such was the number of cocked hats and silken trains, that the 
little town seemed lor a time totally to have changed its inhie^it- 
aut^. On this occasion, persons of a certain quality only were 
permitted to attend upon the nightly balls which were given in 
the old Tollhouse, and the line of distinction excluded Mr. 
Gray’s family. 

The aristocracy, however, used their privileges with some 
“Teelings of deftrence to the native beaux and belles of the burgh, 
who were thus doomed to hear the fiddles nightly, without being 
permitted to dance to them. One evening in /Sie race-week, 
termed the Hunter’s Ball, was dedicated to general amusement, 
and liberated from the usual restrictions of etiquette. On this 
occasion all the respectable families in the town were invited to 
share the amusement of the evening, and to wonder at the finery, 
and be grateful for the condescension, of their betters. This 
was especially the case with the females, for the number of invi¬ 
tations to the gentlemen of the town was much more limited. 
^Tow, at this general muster, the beauty of Miss Gray’s face aud 
person had placed her, in the opinion of all competeef^>judges, 
decidedly at the head of all the belles present, saving those with 
whom, according to the ideas of the place, it would hardly have 
been decent to compare her. 

The Laird of the ancient and distinguished house of Loupoii- 
height did not hesitate to engage her hand during the greater 
part of the evening ; and his mother, renowned for her stern as¬ 
sertion of the distinctions of rank, placed the little plebeian be¬ 
side her at supper, and was heard to say that the surgeon’s 
daughter behaved very prettily indeed, and seemed to know per- 
• fectly well where and what she was. As for the young Laird 
himself, he capered so high, and laughed so uproariously, as to 
give rise to a tumour, that he was minded to “ shoot ma^ ^m 
his sph^e,” and to convert the village Boetor's daughter, into a 
Lady of his own ancient name. 

During this memorable evening^ Middleman aud Hartley^ who 
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had foaud room in tho music gallery, witnessed the scene, 
as it would seem, with very dilfereut feelings. Hartley was 
dently annoyed by the excess of attentior^which the gallant Laird 
of Louponlieight, stimulated by the influence of a couple of bottles 
of claret, and by the presence of a partner who ^nced remark¬ 
ably well, paid to Miss Menie Gray. He saw from his lofty 
stand all the <lumb show of gallantry, with the comfortable feel¬ 
ings of a furnishing creature looking upon a feast which he is 
not permitttd to share, and regarded every extraordinary frisk 
of the jovial Iiaird, as the same might havre been looked upo\^ by 
a gouty person, who apprehended that the dignitary was about 
to descend on his toes. At length, unable to restraiishis emotion, 
he left the gallery and returned no more. 

Far diflereut was the demeanour of Middlemas. He seemed 
gratified and elevated by the attention which was^generally paid* 
to Miss Gray, and by the admiration she excited. On the valiant 
Laird of Loui^uheight ho looked with indescribable contempt, 
and amused himself with pointing out to the burgh dundng- 
*master, who acted pro iampou as one of the band, the TroUosome 
bounds and pirouettes, in which that worthy displayed a great 
deal more of vigour than of grace. 

** But ye shouldna laugh sae loud, Master Hick," said the 
master of capers; “ he hasua had the advantage of a real gracefii’ 
teacher, as yo have had; and troth, if he listed to tak some les¬ 
sons, I think 1 could make some hand of his feet, for he is a 
souple ^eld, and has a gallant instep of his aii#; and sic a laced 
hat hasna been seen m the causeway of Middlemas tliis mony a 
day.—^Yo are standing laughing there, Hick Middlemas; I would 
have you be sure he does not cut you out with your bonny part¬ 
ner yonder.” 

“ He be ——! ” Middlemas was beginning a sentence which 
could not have concluded with strict attention to propriety, when 
the master of the band summoned M^Fittoch to his post, by the 
following ireful expostulation 1—“ What axe ye about, sir 1 Mind 
your bow-hand. How the deil d’ye think three fiddles is to keep 
dowm a bass, if yin o' them stands giming and gabbling as ye’re 
doing 1 Play up, sir! ” • ’ 

Hick Middlemas, thus reduced to silence, continued, from his 
lofty station, like one of the gods of the Bpioureans, to survey 
what passed below, without the gaieties which he witnessed 
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Byjing able to excite more thcin a smile, which seemed, however, 
ra^^her to indicate a good-humoured contempt for what was i)a88 
ing, than a benevoloutf^ympathy with the pleasures of others. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 

f 

Now hold thy ton^e, Billy Bewick, he said, 

Of peaceful talking let me be ; 

But if thou art a mau, as I think tliou ait, 

• Come ower the dike and fight with me. 

Bobdeb Minstrelsy. 

If 

On the morning ^fter this gay evening, the two young met 
were labo^g together in a plot of ground "behind Stevenlaw’s 
Land, which the Doctor had converted into a garden, where he 
raised, with a view to pharmacy as well as boiSiny, some rare 
plants, which obtained the place from the vulgar the sounding 
name of the Physic Garden.* Mr. Gray’s pupils readOy com¬ 
plied with his wishes, that they would take some care of this 
favourite spot, to which both contributed their labours, after 
which Hartley used to devote himself to the cultivation of the 
kitchen garden, which he had raised into this respectability troui 
a spot u^t excelling a common kail-yard, while Richard Middle- 
mas did his utipost to decorate with flowers and shrubs a sort of 
arbour, usually called Miss Menie’s bower. 

At present, they were both in the botanic patch of the garden, 
when Dick Middlemas asked Hartley why he had left the ball 
BO soon the evening before 1 

“ I should rather ask you,” said Hartley “ what pleasure you 
felt in staying there I—I tell you, Dick, it is a shabby low place 
this Middlemas of ours. In'the smallest burgh in England 
every decent freeholder would have been asked, if the Member 
gpe a ball” 

“ What, Hartley 1 ” said his companion, “ are you, of till men, 
a wndidate for the honour of mixing with the firstrbom of the 
earth 1 Mercy on us 1 How will canny Northumberland (throw¬ 
ing a true northern accent on the letteor E) acquit hixUseHl Me- 
tMnks I see thee in thy pea-green smt, dancing a jig with tho 

* The Botanlo Garden Vros so termed in Edinhurghi 
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Honourable Miss Maddie MacFudgeon, while chiefs and tha’les 
around laugh as they would do at a hog in armour! ” ’ 

'‘You don’t, or perhaps you won’t, understand me,” said 
Hartley. “ I am not such a fool as to desire to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with these fine folks—I care as little for them as they 
do for me. But as they do .not choose to ask us to dance, I 
don’t see what business they have with our partners.” 

“ Partners, said you 1 ” answered Middlemas \ I don’t think 
Mpnie is vciy often yours.” 

As often as I ask her,” answered Hartley, rather haughtily. 

“ Ay 1 Indeed'?—I did not think that.—^And hang me, if 1 
think so yet,” said Middlemas, with the same sarcastic tone. 
“ I tell thee, Adam, I will bet you a bowl of punch that Miss 
Gray will not dance with you the next time you ask her. All 
I stipulate, is to know the day.” 

“ I will lay no bets about Miss Gray,” said Hartley; “ her 
father is my'^iiaater, and I am obliged to him—I think I should 
act very scurvily, if I were to make her the subject of any idle 
debate betwixt you and me.” 

“ Very right,” replied Middlemas; “ you should finish one 
quarrel before you begin another. Pray, saddle your pony, ride 
up to the gate of Louponheight Castle, and defy the Baron to 
mortal combat, for having presumed to touch the fair hand of 
Menie Gray.” 

“ I wish you would leave Miss Gray’s name out of the question, 
and your defiances to your fine folks in’^^your 4 >wn name, 
and see what they w'lll say to the surgeon’s apprentice.” 

“Speak for yourself, if you please, Mr. Adam Hartley. I 
was not bom a clown like some folks, and should care little, if 
I saw it fit, to talk to the best of them at the ordinary, and 
make myself understood too.” 

“Very likely,” answered Hartley, losing patience: “you are 
one .of themselves, you know—Middlemas of that Ilk.” 

“ You scoundrel! ” said Bichard, advancing on him in fury, 
his taunting humour entirely changed into rage. 

“Stand back,” said Hartley, “or you will come by the 
worst; you will break rude jests, you must put up with 
rough ausweiB.” 

“ I will have aatisfiiction for this insult, by Heaven! ” 

“ Why, 80 you shall, if you insist on it,” said Hartley; “ but 
better, I think, to say no more about the matter. We have 
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Mh Spoken what would have been better left unsaid. 1 was in 
thA wrong to say what I said to you, although you did provoke 
me. And now I hava given you as much satisfaction aA a 
reasonable man can ask.’' 

** Sir/' repealed Middlemas, ** the satisfaction which I demand, 
is that of a gentleman—^the Doctor has a pair of pistols." 

“And a pair of mortars also, which are heartily at your 
service, gentlemen," said Mr. Gray, coming forward from behind 
a yew hedge, where he had listened to the whole or heater part 
of this dispute. “ A fine story it would be of my appren&ces 
shooting each other with my own pistols t Let me see either of 
you fit to treat a gunshot wound, before yon think of infbt^ting 
one. Go, you are both very foolish boys, and I cannot take it 
kind of either of you to bring the name of my daughter bito 
. ‘=^ich disputes ..as Ifaese. Hark ye, lads, ye both owe me, 1 
think, some portion of respect, and even of gratitude—it will 
be a poor return, if instep of living quietly '\|jth this poor 
motherless girl, like brothers with a sister, you should oblige, 
me to increase my expense, and abridge my comfort, by sending 
my child from me, for the few months that you are to remain 
here. Lot me see you shake hands, aud let us have no more of 
this nonsense.” 

While their master spoke In this manner, both the you>^*g 
men stood before him in the attitude of self-convicted criminals. 
At the co».clusion of this lebuke, Hartley turned frankly round, 
and offered his ^nd to his companion, who accepted^^i^y but 
after a moment's hesitation. There was nothing farther passed 
on the sul^ect, but the lads never resumed the same sort oi 
intimacy which had existed betwixt them in their earlier 
acquaintance. On the contrary, avoiding every connection not 
absolutely required by their situation, and abridging as much 
as possible even their indispensable intercourse in professional 
matters, they seemed as much estranged from each other as two 
persons residing in the same small house had the means of being. 

As for Menie Gray, her father did not appear to entertain the 
least anxiety upon her account, although from his frequent and 
abnest daily absence from home, she was exposed to constant 
iuterconrse with two handsome young men, both, it might be 
supposed, ambitious of pleasing her more than most parents 
would have deemed entir^ prudent. Nor was Nurse Jamieson, 
--'her menial situation, and her excessive partiality for her 
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foster-son, considered—altogether such a matron as could afford 
her prot^tion. Gideon, however, knew that his daugh'&r 
posS^sed, in its fullest extent, the upright and pure integrity 
of his own character, and that never father had less reason to 
apprehend that a daughter should deceive his confidence'; and 
justly secure of her principles, he overlooked the danger to 
-which he exposed her feeling and affections. 

The intercourse betwixt Menie and the young men seemed 
no\^ of a gilarded kind on all sides. Their meeting was only 
at meals, and Miss Gray was at pains, perhaps by her father's 
recommendation, to treat them with the same degree of atten¬ 
tion. * This, however, was no easy matter; for Hartley became 
so retiring, cold, and formal, that it was impossible for her to 
sustain any prolonged intercourse with him; whereas Middle- 
perfectly at h^ ease, sustained his pafl as ^formerly upai^- 
all occasions that occurred, and without appearing to press his 
intimacy assiduously, seemed nevertheless to retain the complete 
•fiossession of it. 

The time drew nigh at length when the young men, freed 
from the engagements of their indentures, must look to play 
their own independent part m the world. Mr. Gray informed 
Kichard Middlemas that he had written pressingly upon the 
subject to Monyada, and that more than once, but had not yet 
received an answer; nor did he presume to offer his own advice, 
until the pleasure of his grandfather should be known. ^ Richard 
8eemed<4A endure this suspense with more p^ience.than the 
Doctor thought belonged naturally to his character. He asked 
no questions—stated no coiyectures—showed no anxiety, but 
seemed to await with patience the turn which events should 
take. ** My young gentleman," thought Mr. Gray, “ has either 
fixed on some course in his own mind, or he is about to be more 
tractable than some points of his character have led me to 
expect." 

In fact, Richard had made an experiment on this inflexible 
relative, by sending Mr. Mou^ada a letter full of duty, and affec¬ 
tion, and gratitude, desiring to be permitted to correspond with 
him in person, and promiaing to be guided in every particulai»by 
his will The answer to this appeal was his own letter returned, 
with a note from the bankers whose cover had been used, 
saying, that any future attempt to intrude on Mr. Monqada, 
would put ft iin^ period to their remittances. 
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While things were in this situation in Stevenlaw’s Land, 
A^bjoi Hartley one evening, contrary to his custom for several 
months, sought a private interview with his fellow-apprentice. 
He found him in the little arbour, and could not omit observing, 
that Dick Middlemas, on his appearance, shoved into his bosom 
a small packet, as if afraid of its being seen, and snatching up 
a hoe, began to work with great devotion, like one who wished 
to have it thought that his whole soul was in his occupation. 

“ I wished to speak with you, Mr. Middlemas,” said Hartley; 
“ b^t I fear I interrupt you.” 

** Not in the least,” said the other, laying down his hoe; “ I 
was only scS^atching up^ the weeds which the late showers have 
made rush up so numerously. I am at your service.” 

Hartley proceeded to the arbour, and seated himself. Richard 
'"imitated his Example, and seemed to wait for the proposed 
communication. 

I have had an interesting communication wiih Mr. Gray ” 
—said Hartley, and there stopped, like one who finds himself 
entering upon a difficult task. 

I hope the explanation has been satisfactory ? ” said Middle- 

mas. 

**Yon shall judge.—Dr. Gray was pleased to say some¬ 
thing to me very civU about my proficiency in the duties of 
our profession; and, to my gr eat astonishment, asked me, 
whether,'' as he was now becoming old, I had any particular 
objection to continue in my present situation, but rith some 
pecuniary advantages, for two years Irftiger; at the end of 
which he promised to me that I should enter into partnership 
with him,” 

Mr, Gray is an undoubted judge,” said Middlemas, “ what 
person will best suit him as a professional assistant. The 
business may be worth d£200 a-year, and an active assistant 
might go nigh to double it, by riding Strath-Devan and the 
Carse. No great subject for division sifter all, Mr. Hartley 

But,” continued Hartley, “that is not all. The Doctor 
sa^s—^he proposes—in short, if I can render myself agreeable, 
in the course of these two years, to Miss Menie Gray, he 
proposes, that when they terminate, I should become his eon as 
well as his partner.” 

As he spoke, he kept his eye fixed on Richard's face, which 
was for a moment strongly agitated; but instantly recovering, 
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he answered, in a tone where' pique and offended pride Tainly 
endeavoured to disguise themselves under an affectation - of 
indifference, “ Well, Master Adam, I cannot but wish you joy 
of the patriarchal arrangement. You have served five years for 
a professional diploma—a sort of Leah, that privilege of killing 
and curing. Now you begin a new course of servitude for a 
lovely Rachel. • Undoubtedly—perhaps it is rude in me to ask 
—but undoubtedly you have accepted so flattering an arrange¬ 
ment ] ” ' 

“ Vou cannot but recollect there was a condition annexed,” 
said Hartley, gravely. 

That of rendering yourself acceptable to a girh you have 
known for so many years 1 ” said Middlemas, with a half-sup- 
presselll sneer. “ No great difficulty in that, I should think, for 
such a person as Mr. Hartley, with Dr, Gra/s favour to back*.' 
him. No, no—there could be no great obstacle there.” 

“ Both you ^d I know the contrary, Mr, Middlemas,” said 
hartley, very seriously. 

“ 1 know 1—How should I know anything more than yourself 
about the state of Miss Gray’s inclinations 1 ” said Middlemas. 

“ I am sure we have had equal access to know them.” 

“ Perhaps so; but some know better how to avail themselves 
of opportunities. Mr. Middlemas, I liave long suspected that 
you have had the inestimable advantage of possessing Miss Gray’s 
affections, and”- * 

“11’’-Tjjjpterrupted Middlemas; “you are jesting, or,you are 
jealous. You do yourself loss, and me more, than justice; but 
the compliment is so great, that I am obliged to you for the 
mistake.” 

“ That you may know,” answered Hartley, “ I do not speak 
either by guess, or from what you call jealousy, I tell yon frankly, 
tlmt Menie Gray herself told me the state of her affections. I 
naturally communicated to her the discourse 1 had with her 
father. I told her I was but too well convinced that at the 
present moment I did not possess that interest in her heart* 
which sdone might entitle me to request her acquiescence in the 
views which her father’s goodness held out to me; but*I 
entreated her not nt once to decide against me, hut give me an 
opportunity to make way in her -affections, if possible, trusting 
that time, and the services which 1 should render to her father, 
might have an ultimate effect in my favour.” 
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“A most natural and modest'request. But what did the 
ytiung lady say in reply 1 ” 

• ** She ia a noble-hearted girh Richard Middlemas; anil for 
her frankness alone, even without her beauty and her good sense, 
deserves an emperor, I cannot express ^e graceful modesty 
with which she told me, that she knew too well the kindliness, 
as she was pleased to call it, of my heart, to expose me to the 
protracted pain of an unrequited passion. She candidly informed 
me that she had been long engaged to you in secfet—that you 
had exchanged portraits j—and though without her father’s*cou- 
eent she would never become yours, yet she felt it impossible 
that she should ever so ,far change her sentiments as to afford the 
most distant prospect of success to another." 

“ Upon my word," said Middlemas; “ she has been extremely 
-candid indeed, and I am very much obliged to her! ” 

“ A.nd upon my honest word, Mr. Middlemas," retuined Hart¬ 
ley, “ You do Miss Gray the greatest injustice^p-nay, you are 
ungrateful to her, if you are displeased at her making this de¬ 
claration. She loves you as a woman loves the first object of 
her affection—she loves you better ’’—He stopped, and Middle 
mas completed the sentence. 

“Better than I deserve, perhaps?—Faith, it may well be so, 
and I love her dearly in return. But after all, you know, the 
secret was mine as well as hers, and it would have been better 
that she^had consulted me before making it public." 

“ Mr, Middlfemas,” said Hartley, earnestly, “ if tji^ least of 
this feeling, on your part, arises from the apprehension that your 
secret is less safe because it is in my keeping, I can assure you 
that such is my grateful sense of Miss Gray’s goodness, in com¬ 
municating, to save me pain, an affair of such delicacy to herself 
and you, that wild horses should tear me limb from limb before 
they forced a word of it from my lips.” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear frien'd,” said Middlemas, with a frank¬ 
ness of manner indicating a cordiality that had not existed be¬ 
tween them for some time, “ you must allow, me to bo a little* 
jealous in my turn. Your true lover cannot have a title to the 
luune, unless. he be sometimes unreasonable; and somehow, it 
seems odd she should have chosen for a confidant one whom I 
have often thought a formidable hv$d; and yet I am so far from 
being displeased, that I do not know that the dear sensible girl 
oould after ail have maae a better choice. It is time that the 
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foollBh coldness between us should be ended, as you must be s^'n- 
ftible that its real cause lay in our rivalry. I have much need 
of *good advice, and who can give it to *me better than the old 
companion, whose soundness of judgment I have always envied, 
even when some injudicious ftiends have given me credit for 
quicker parts ? ” 

Hartley accepted Richard's proffered hand, but without any of 
the buoyancy of spirit with which it was offered. 

“ I do not intend,” he said, ** to remain many days in this 
place, perhaps not very many hours. But if, in the meanwhile, 
I can benefit you, by advice or otherwise, you may fiilly com¬ 
mand me. It is the only mode in which I can be i)f service to 
Menie Gray.” 

‘^Love my mistress, love me ; a happy to the old pro¬ 

verb^ Love mo, Icn^e my dog. Well, then^ for# Menie Gra,''^ 
sake, if not for Dick Middlemas’s (plague on that vulgar tell¬ 
tale name), viill you, that are a stander-by, teU us, who are the 
unlucky players, what you think of this game of ours ? ” 

How can you ask such a question, when the field lies so fair 
before you % I am sure that Dr. Gray would retain you as his 
assistant upon the same terms which he proposed to me. You 
are the better match, in all worldly respects, for his daughter, 
having some capital to begin the world with.” 

“ All true—but methinks Mr. Gray has showed no great pre¬ 
dilection for me in this matter.” ' 

«]^f ji^has done injustice to your indisput^le nverit,” said 
Hartley, dryly, ‘‘the‘preference of his daughter has more than 
atoned for it.” 

“ Unquestionably; and dearly, therefore, do I love her; other¬ 
wise, Adam, 1 am not a person to grasp at the leavings of other 
people.” 

“ Richard,” replied Hartley, “ that pride of yours, if you do 
not check it, will render you both ungrateful and miserable. 
Mr. Gray’s ideas are most friendly. He told me plainly, that his 
choice of me as an assistant, and as a member of his family, had 
been a long time balanced by his early affection for you, until 
he thought he had remarked in you a decisive discontent srith 
such limited prospects as his offer contained, and a desire to go 
abroad into the world, and push, as it is called, your fortune. 
He said, that although it was veiy probable that you might love 
his daughter well enough to relinquish these ambitious ideas for 
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he\: sate, yet the demons of Ambitidn and Avarice would return 
after the exorciser Love had exhausted the force of his spells, 
and' then he thought he ssrould have just reason to be anxious ^for 
his daughter’s happiness.” 

** By my faith, the worthy senior speaks scholarly and wisely,” 

answered Richard—“ I did not think he had been so clear- 
_ • 

sighted. To say the truth, but for the beautiful Menie Gray, I 
should feel like a mill-horse, walking my daily round in this dull 
country, while other gay rovers are trying how the'^ world will 
reccwe them. For instance, where do you yourself go ? ” 

“ A cousin of my mother’s commands a ship in the Company’s 
service. I istend to go with him as surgeon’s mate. ' If Hike 
the sea service, I will continue in it ; if not, I will enter some 
other line.” This Hartley said with a sigh. ^ 

- To India L” answer^ Richard; happy dog—to India 1 
You may well bear with equanimity all disappointments sus¬ 
tained on this side of the globe, Oh, Delhi! qji, Golconda! 
have your names no power to conjure down idle recollections !— 
India, where gold is won by steel; where a brave man cannot 
pitch his desire of fame and wealth so high, but that he may 
realise it, if he have fortune to his friend ? Is it possible that 
the bold adventurer can fix his thoughts on you, and still be 
dejected at the thoughts that a bonny blue-eyed lass looked 
favourably on a less lucky fellow tlmn himself? Can this be? ” 

“Less Licky?” said H?irtley. *‘Can you, the accepted lover 
of Menie Gray, ^3oak in that tone, even though it be j^est ?'’ 

’ “ Nay, Adam,” said Richard, don’t be angry with me, because, 
being thus far successful, I rate my good fortune not quite so 
rapturously as i)eThap8 you do, who have missed the luck of it. 
Your philosophy should teU you, that the object which we attain, 
or are sure of attaining, loses, perhaps, even by that very cer¬ 
tainty, a little of the extravagant and ideal value, which attached 
to it while the object of feverish hopes and aguish fears. But 
for all that, I cannot live without my sweet Menie. I would 
wed her to-morrow, with aU ray soul, without thinking a minute 
on the clog which so early a marriage would fasten on our heels. 
But*to spend two additional years in this infernal wilderness, 
cruizing after crowns and half-crowns, when worse men are mak¬ 
ing lacs and crores of rupees—It is a sad falling oif, Adam. 
Counsel me,, my friend,—can you not suggest some mode of get¬ 
ting off from these two years of destined dulness ? ” 
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“ Not I,” replied TTartloy, Bcarco repressing liis dispIeasnV'e; 

“ and if I could induce Dr. Gray to dispense with so reasonable 
a condition, I should be very sorry to do so. You are but twenty- 
one, and if such a period of probation was, in the Doctor’s pru¬ 
dence, judged necessary for rao, who am full two* years older, I 
have no idea that ho will dispense with it iu yours.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Muldlcnias ; “ hut do you not think 
that these t^" 0 , or call them three, years of probation, had bc’ttcr 
be spent in India, where much may bo h-j.o in a little wliile, than 
here, whore nothing can bo done save just enoiigl* to got sail to 
our In-otli, or broth to our salt ? i\[oihinks I have a natural turn 
for India, and so 1 ought. iMy father a .soldier, by the coii- 

jectip'o of all who saw him, and gave me a love of tlic .sword, and 
an arm to u.se one. l\Ty mother’s futlicr w^iS a lich trailicker, 
■'>'1''? loved wc'.tlth, I warrant me, and know how' fo got it. This 
petty two hundred a-yoar, with its miserable and precarious possi- 
bilitie.s, to bcf^ldiarcd witli the old gcntleniau, sound.s in the ears 
•of one like mo, who liave ihe world for the winning, and a sword 
to cut my way tlirougli it, like .something little hotter than a do¬ 
cent kind of beggaiy. Mciiie is in her.sclf a gem—a diamoinl— 
I admit it. Eut then, one would not .set such a precious jewel 
in lead or copper, but in pure gold; ay, and aild a circlet of 
brilliants to set it off with. Bo a good fellow’-, Adam, and under¬ 
take ihe setting my project in proper colours before Doctor. 
I am sure, the wisest thing for him and Menii both is to per¬ 
mit mo t#*spoiid this short time of probation in thb land of 
cowries. I am sure *ny heart -will be there at any rate, and 
while I am bleeding some bumpkin for an inllamrnation, I shall 
be iu faiif.y relieving some nabob, or rajahpoot, of his plethora 
of wealth. Come—will you assist, will you bo auxiliary ? Ten 
chances but you plead your own cause, man, for I may bo brought 
up by a sabre, or a bow-string, before I make my pack np; then 
your road to Mcnie will be free and open, and, as you will be 
possessed of the situation of comforter ex ojjicioj you may tal^a 
* her ‘ -with the tear in her ec,’ as old saw^s advise.” 

“ Mr. Richard Middleraas,” said Hartley, “ I wish it -s^ere 
possible for mo to tell you, in the few words which I intend to 
bestow on yo\i, whether I pity you or despise you the most. 
Heaven has placed ha]:)pincss, competence, and content, within 
your power, and you are willing to cast them away,' to gratify 
ambition and avarice. Wore I to give an advice on this subject, 
VOL. x\v. V * 
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eitlier to Dr. Gray or his daughter, it would be to break off all 
conuectioa with a man, who, however clever by nature, may 
soon show himself a fool, and however honestly brought up, may 
also, upon temptation, prove himself a villain.—^You may lay 
aside the sneer,^ which is designed to be a sarcastic smile. I will 
not attempt to do this, because T am convinced that my advice 
would be of no use, unless it could come unattended with suspi¬ 
cion of my motives. I will hasten my departure frouj^ tliis house, 
that wo may not meet again; and I will leave it to God Almiglity 
to protect honesty and innocence against the dangers which must 
attend vanity and foUy.” So saying, he turned contemptijously 
from the youthful votaiy of ambition, and left the garden, 

“ Stop,” said Middlemos, stnick with the picture which, had 
been held up to his conscience—“ Stop, Adam Hartley, and I 

wiU confess to'you”-But his words were uttered in a faint 

and hesitating manner, and either never reached Hartley’s ear, 
or failed in changing his purpose of departure. * 

When he was out of the garden, Middlemas began to recall 
his usual boldness of disposition—“ Had he stayed a momoiit 
longer," he said, “ I would have turned Papist, and made him 
my ghostly confessor. The yeomanly churl 1—I would give 
Bomothing to know how hg has got such a hank over mo. What 
are Menie Gray’s engagements to him ? She has given him hi» 
answer, i^nd what right has he to come betwixt her and me ? If 
old Mongada h?d done a grandfather’s duty, and made suitable 
settlements on me, this plan of marrying the sweSC’^ girl, and 
settling hero in her native place, might have done well enough. 
But to live the life of the poor drudge her father—to be at the 
command and call of every boor for twenty miles roimd !—why, 
the labours of a higgler, who travels scores of miles to barter 
pins, ribbons, snuff and tobacco, against the housewife’s private 
stock of eggs, mort-skins, and tallow, is more profitable, less la¬ 
borious, and faith, I think, equally respectable. No, no,—^unless 
I, can find wealth nearer homo, I will seek it where every one 
can have it for the gathering; and so I will down to the Swan 
In;j, and hold a final consultation wdth my friend,” 
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• CHAPTER FIFTH. 

The friend whom Middlemas expected to mecti at the- Swan 
was a person already mentioned in this history by the name of 
Tom Hillary,-bred an attorney's clerk, in the ancient town of 
Novum Castrum —doctus utriusque juris^ as far as a few mopths 
in the service of Mr. Lawford, town-clerk of Middlemas, could 
rembr him so. The last mention that wo made of this gcatlc- 
man was when his gold-laced hat veiled its splendour before the 
freshhr mounted beavers of the 'prentices of Dr. Gray. That 
was now about five years since, and it was within six months 
thaf be had made his appearance in Middlemas, a very different 
sort of personage from that which he seemed at his departure.^ 

He was now called Captain; his dress was regimental, and nis 
lauguage ma^ial. He appeared to have plently of cash, for he 
^iiot only, to the grcjit surprise of the parties, paid certain old 
debts, which he had left unsettled behind him, and that notwith¬ 
standing his having, as his old practice told him, a good defence 
of prescription, but even sent the minister a guinea, to the as¬ 
sistance of the parish poor. These acts of justice and benevo¬ 
lence were bruited abroad, greatly to the honour of one, who, so 
long absent, had neither forgotten his just debts, nor hardened 
his heart against the cries of the needy. His merits wefe thought 
the highcj^ when it was understood he had seized thp Honour¬ 
able East India Company—that wmnderful company of mer¬ 
chants, who may indeed, with the strictest propriety, be termed 
princes. It was about the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
the directors in Leadenhall Street were sUently laying the foun¬ 
dation of that immense empire, which afterwards rose like an 
exhalation, and now astonishes Europe, as w^ell as Asia, with its 
formidable extent, and stupendous strength.* Britain had now 
begun to lend a wondering ear to the account of battles fought 
and cities won in the East; and was surprised by the returu’of 
individuals who had left their native country as adventurers, but 
now reappeared there surrounded by Oriental wealth and Ori¬ 
ental luxury, which dimmed even the splendour of the most 
wealthy of the British nobility. In this new-found £1 Dorado, 

* [The East India Company was dissolved, and its powen amiuned by 
the (^vwn, in 1858.] 
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Hillary liad, it seems, been a labourer, and, if he told truth, to 
BcJine purpose, though he was far from having completed the 
harvest which he meditated. Ho spoke, indeed, of making in¬ 
vestments, and, as a mere matter of fancy, he consulted his old 
master. Clerk- Lawford, concerning the purchase of a moorland 
farm of three thousand acres, for which he would be content to 
give three or four thousand guineas, providing the game was 
plenty, and the trouting in the brook such as had been repre¬ 
sented by advertisement. But he did no# wish fo make any 
extensive landed purchase at present. It was necessary to'&cep 
up his interest in Lcadenhall Street; and in that view, it would 
be impolitic to pwt with his India stock and India bond#. In 
short, it was folly to think of settling on a poor thousand or 
twelve hundred a-ycar, when one was in the prime of lifej and 
had no liver jcomplaint j and so he was determined to double 
the Cape once again, ere he retired to tlic chimney corner for 
life. All he wished was, to pick up a few clever,Vilows for his 
regiment, or rather for his own company; and as in all his travels 
he had never seen finer fellows than about Middlemas, he was 
willing to give them the preference in completing liis levy. In 
fact, it was making men of them at once, for a few white faces 
never failed to strike terror into these black rascals; and then, 
not to mention the good things that were going at the storming 
of a Pettah, or the plundering of a Pagoda, most of these tawny 
dogs carfled so much treasure about their persons, that a won 
battle w^ equjfl to a mine of gold to the victors. ^ 

The natives of Middlemas listened to the noble Captain’s mar¬ 
vels with different feeling, as their temperaments ypere satur¬ 
nine or Banguine, But none could deny that such things had 
heen; and, as the narrator was known to he a bold dashing fel¬ 
low, possessed of some abilities, and, according to the general 
opinion, not likely to be withheld by any peculiar scruples of 
conscience, there was no giving any good reason why Hillary 
should not have been as successfiil as others in the field, which 
India, a^tated as it was by war and intestine disorders, seemed ^ 
to ofiFer to every enterprising adventurer. He was accordingly 
received by his old acquaintances at Middlemas rather with 
the respect due to his supposed wealth, than in a manner coiie- 
sponding Vdth his fonher humble pretensmns. 

Some ci the notables of the village did indeed keep aloof. 
Among these, the chief was Dr. Gray, who was an enemy to 
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oveiything that approached to fanfaronade, and knew enough of 
th <4 world to lay it down as a sort of g^eral rule, that he ^yho 
talks a great deal of fighting is seldom a brave soldier, and he 
who always spealcs about wealth is seldom a rich man at bottom. 
Clerk Lawford was also shy, notwithstanding fiia conmuningt 
with Hillaiy upon tho subject of his intended purchase. The 
coolness of the Captaia’s old employer towards him was by some 
supposed totarise out of certain circumstances attending their 
forager connection; but as the Clerk himself never expiated 
what those were, it is unnecessary to make any conjectures upon 
the subject. , 

Richard Middlcmas very naturally reftewed Ids intimacy with 
his £;}rmor comrade, and it was from Hillary’s conversation, that 
he had adopted the enthusiasm respecting India, which we hay,e 
actud him express. It was indeed impossible for a youth, at 
once inexperienced in the world, and possessed of a most san¬ 
guine disposiflon, to listen without sympathy to the glowing de¬ 
scriptions of Hillary, who, though only a recruiting captain, had 
all the eloquence of a recruiting sergeant. Palaces rose like 
mushrooms in his descriptions; groves of lofty trees, and aromatic 
shrubs unkno’wn to the chilly soils of Europe, were tenanted 
by every object of the chase, from tho royal tiger down to the 
jackal. The luxuries of a nautch, and the peculiar Oriental beauty 
of the enchantresses who performed their voluptuog| Eastern 
dances, for tho pleasure of the haughty English eonquerors, were 
110 less at^ctivG than the battles and sieges on which the Captain 
at other times expatiated. Not a stream did he mention but 
flowed over sands of gold, and not a palace that was inferior to 
those of the celebrated Fata Morgana. His descriptions seemed 
steeped in odours, and his every phrase perfumed in ottar of roses. 
The interviews at which these descriptions took place often ended 
in a bottle of choiccT wine than the Swan Inn afforded, with 
some other appendages of the table, which the Captain, who was 
a bon^^anif had procured from Edinburgh. fVom this good 
cheer Hiddlemas was doomed to retire to the homely evening 
meal of his master, where not all the simple beauties of Monie 
were able to overcome hid disgust at the coarseness of the pro¬ 
visions, or his unwillingness to answer questions concerning the 
diseases of the wretched peasants who were subjected to his 
inspection. 

Richard’s hopes of being acknowledged by his father had long 
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since vaniahed, and the rough repulse and subsequent neglect on 
the, part of Mon 9 ada ha,|d satisned him that his grandfather tyus 
inexorable, and that neither then, nor at any future time, did he 
mean to realisq the visions which Nurse Jamieson’s splendid fig¬ 
ments had encouraged him to entertain. Ambition, however, 
was not lulled to sleep, though it was no longer nourished by the 
same hopes which had at first awakened it. The Indian Cap¬ 
tain’s lavish oratory supplied the thentes which liad4)een at first 
derived from the legends of the nursery 3 the exploits of a Law¬ 
rence and a Clive, as well as the magnificent opportunities of 
acquiring wealth to which these exploits opened the road, dis¬ 
turbed the slumbers of the young adventurer. There was nothing 
to counteract these except his love for Menie Gray, and the en¬ 
gagements into which it had led him. Buli his addresses had 
been paid to iSenie as much for the gi'atification of his vanity, as 
from any decided passion for that innocent and guileless being. 
He was desirous of carrying off the prize, for w^ich Hartley, 
whom he never loved, had the courage to contend with him.’ 
Then Menie Gray had been beheld with admiration by men his 
superiors in rank and fortune, but with whom his ambition in¬ 
cited him to dispute the prize. No doubt, though urged to play 
the gallant at first rather from vanity than any other cause, the 
frankness and modesty with which his suit was admitted, made 
their natirral impression on his heart. He was grateful to the 
beautiful creatuie, who acknowledged the superiority of his per¬ 
son and accomplishments, and fancied himself as d^otedly at¬ 
tached to her, as her personal charms and mental merits would 
have rendered any one who was less vain or selfish than her 
lover. Still his passion for the surgeon’s daughter ought not, 
he prudentially determined, to bear more than its due weight in 
a case so very important as the determining his line of life; and 
this he smoothed over to his conscience, by repeating to himself, 
that Meoie’s interest was as essentially concerned as his own, in 
postponing their marriage to the establishment of his fortune. . 
How many young couples had been ruined by a premature 
union I 

The contemptuous conduct of Hartley in their last interview 
had done something to shake his comae’s confidenoe in the 
truth of tiyis reasoning, and to lead him to suspect that he was 
playing a veiy sordid and unmanly part, in trifling with the hap¬ 
piness of riiis amiable and unfortunate young woman. It was in 
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tills doubtful humour that he repaired to the Swau Inn, where 
he yaa anxiously expected by his friend the Captain. 

When they were comfortably seated ofer a bottle of Faixarete, 
Middlemas began, vdth characteristical caution, to sound his 
friend about the ease or difficulty with which an individual, desir¬ 
ous of entering the Company’s service, might have an opportu¬ 
nity of getting a commission. If HiUary had answer^ tndy, ho 
would have replied that it was extremely easy; for, at that time, 
the*JBast India service presented no charms to that superior class 
of people who have since struggled for admittance under its Dan¬ 
ners., But the worthy Captain replied, that though, in the gene¬ 
ral case, it might be difficult for a young man to olitain a com¬ 
mission, without serving for some years as a cadet, yet, under his 
own protection, a jjroung man entering his jegiment, and fitted 
fui buch a situation, might be sure of an eusigney, if not a limi- 
tenancy, os soon as ever they set foot in India. If you, my 
dear fellow,'^ontmued he, extending his hand to Middlemas, 

would think of changing sheep-head broth and haggis for mula- 
gatawny and curry, I can only say, that though it is indispens¬ 
able that you should enter the service at first simply as a cadet, 

yet, by-, you should live like a brother on the passage with 

me; and no soonei* were we through the surf at Madras, than 1 
would put you in the way of acquiring both wealth and glory. 
You have, I think, some trifle of money—^a couple of thousandi 
or so ? ” , * 

“ Aboiflfti thousand^or twelve hundred,” said Eichard, afiecting 
the indifference of his companion, but feeling privately humbled 
by the scantiness of his resources. 

“ It is quite as much as you will find necessary for the outfit 
and passage,” said his adviser; ** and, indeed, if you had not a 
farthing, it would bo tho same thing; for if I once say to a friend. 
I’ll help you, Tom Hillary is not the man to start for fear of tho 
cowries. However, it is as well you have something of a capital 
of your own to begin upon.” 

“ Yea,” replied tho proselyte; ** I should not like to be a 
burden on any one. I have some thoughts, to toll you the 
truth, to many before I leave Britain; and in that ca6e,*you 
know, cash will be necessary, whether my wife goes out with 
us, or remains behind, till she hear how luck goes with me. 
So, after all, I may have to borrow a few hundreds*of you.” 

“ What the devil is that you say, Dick, about marrying and. 
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giving in marriage 1 ” replied his friend. What can put it into 
the head of a gallant young fellow like you, just rising twenty- 
one, and six feet high dh your stocking-soles, to make a slave of 
yourself for life 1 No, no, Dick, that will never do. Bemember 
the old song, * 

■ * Bachelor Bluff, Bachelor Blaff, 

Hey for a heait that is nigged and tough t ’ 

c 

“ Ay, ay, that sounds very well,” replied Middlemas; “ ]bnt 
theii one must shake off a number of old recollections.” 

The sooner the better, Dick j old recollections are like old 
clothes, and*^should be sent off by wholesale ; they only take up 
room in one’s wardrobe, and it would be old-fashioned to wear 
them. But you look grave upon it. Who the devU is it that 
hkd made such a hole in your heart 1” 

‘‘Pshaw!” answered Middlemas; “I'm sure you must re¬ 
member—Menie—my master’s daughter.” -s. 

“What, Miss Green, the old pottercarriers daughter?—a- 
likely girl enough, I think.” 

“ My master is a surgeon,” said Eichard, “ not an apothecary, 
and his name is Gray.” 

“ Ay, ay, Green or Gray, what does it signify ? He sells his 
own drugs, I think, which we in the south call being a potter- 
carrier. The girl is a likely girl enough for a Scottish ball¬ 
room. But is sjie up to anything ? Has she any tmt/i f ” 

. “ Why^ she is a sensible girl, save in loving answered 
Bichard; “ and that, as Benedict says, is" no proof of her wis¬ 
dom, and no great argument of her folly.” 

“ But has she spirit—spunk—dash—a spice of the devil 
about her?” 

“Not a penny-weight—the kindest, simplest, and most 
manageable of human beings,” answered the lover. 

“ She won’t do, then," said the monitor, in a decisive tone. 
“ I am sorry for it, Dick; but she will never do. There are 
some women in the world that can bear their share in the 
bustling life we live in India—ay, and I have ^wn some 
of them drag forward husbands that would otherwise have 
stuck fast in the mud till the day of judgment. Heav^ knows 
how they paid the turnpikes they pushed, them through 1 But 
these wem uone of your simple Susans, that think their eyes are 
good for nothing but to look at their husbands, or their fingers 
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but to sew baby-clothes. Depend on it, you must give up your 
matrimony, or your views of preferment. If you wilfully tie a 
clog "round your throat, never thinlr of running a race; but do 
not suppose that your breaking off with the lass will make any 
very terrible catastrophe. A scene there may be at parting; 
but you will soon forget her among the native girls, and she 
will fall in lovd with Mr. Tapeitout, the minister’s assistant and 
successor, is not goods for the Indian market, I assure 
you.". 

Among the capricious weaknesses of humanity, that one'is 
particularly remarkable which inclines us to esteem persons and 
things*not by their real value, or even by our own judgment, so 
mucl\ as by the opinion of others, who are often very incompe¬ 
tent judges. Dick Middlemas had been ur^^d forw'ard, in his 
suit to Menie Gray,'by his observing how much her partner, S 
booby laird, had been captivated by her; and she was now 
lowered in Ms^steem, because an impudent, low-lived coxcomb, 
had presumed to talk of her with disparagement. Either of 
tliese worthy gentlemen would have been as capable of enjoy- 
ing the beauties of Homer, as judging of the merits of Menie 
Gray. 

Indeed, the ascendency which this bold-taUting, promise-mak¬ 
ing soldier had acquired over Dick Middlemas, wilful as ho was 
in general, was of a despotic nature; because the Captaim though 
greatly inferior in information and talent to tlj^e youlm w'hose 
opinions hp» Bwayed, had skill in suggesting those tempting, 
views of raiik and wealth, to which Eichard’s imagination had 
been from childhood most accessible. One promise he exacted 
from Middlemas, as a condition of the services which he was 
to render him—It was absolute silence on the subject of his 
destination for India, and the views upon which it took place. 
“ My recruits,” said the Oaptain, “ have been all marched off 
for the dep6t at the Isle of Wight; and I want to leave Scot¬ 
land, and particularly this little burgh, without being worried 
*to death, of which I must despair, should it come to hQ known 
that I can provide young grifins, as wo call them, with commis- 
eions. Gad, 1 should cany off tdl the first-born of Middlemas 
as cadets, and none are so scrupulous as I am about making 
promises. I am as trusty as a l^jan for that; and you know 
I cannot do that for every one which I would for ant)ld friend 
like Dick Middlemas.” 
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Dick promised secrecy, and it was agreed that the two 
friends should not even leave the burgh in company, but that 
the Captain should set off firat, and his recruit should join him 
at Edinburgh, where his enlistment might be attested; and 
then they wdfe to travel together to town, and arrange matters 
for their Indian voyage. 

Notwithstanding the definitive arrangement which was thus 
made for his departure, Middlemas thought fron\- time to time 
with anxiety and regret about quitting Menie Gray, aft^p the 
erfgagement wliich had passed between them. The resolution 
was takeUj however; the blow was necessarily to be ^tnick; 
and her ungrateful lover, long since determine<l against the lifo 
of domestic happiness, which he might have enjoyed hqd hia 
views been betterjegulated, was now occupied with the ineaus, 
not indeed of breaking off with her entirely, but of postponing 
aU thoughts of their union until the success of his expedition to 
India. * 

He might have spared himself all anxiety on this last subject. 
Tlie wealth of that India to which ho was bound would not have 
bribed Menie Gray to have left her father’s roof against her 
lather’s commands; still less when, deprived of his two assist* 
ants, he must he reduced to the necessity of continued exertion 
in his declining life, and therefore might have accounted himself 
altogether deserted, had his daughter departed from him at the 
same time, l^ut though it would have been her unalterable 
.determination not to accept any proposal of an imnl^iate union 
of their fortunes, Menie could not, with*all a lover’s power of 
self-deception, succeed in persuading herself to be satisfied with 
Richard’s conduct towards her. Modesty, and a liecoraiiig pride, 
prevented her from seeming to notice, but could not prevent 
her from bitterly feeling, that her lover was preferring the 
pursuits of ambition to tho humble lot which he might have 
shared with her, and which promised content at least, if not 
wealth. 

“ If he had loved me as he pretended,” such was the unwill¬ 
ing conviction that rose on her mind, “ my father would surely 
not have ultimately refused him the same terms which he hold 
out to Hartley. His objections would have given way to my 
happiness, nay, to Richard’s importunities, which would have 
removed his suspicions of the unsettled cast of his disposition. 
But J fear—I fear Richard hardly thought the terms proposed 
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were worthy of his acceptance. Would it not have been natural, 
too, ^that he should have asked me, engaged as we stand to each 
other, to have united our fate before his Quitting Europe, whfen 
I might either have remained here with my father, or accom¬ 
panied him to India, in quest of that fortime Which he is so 
eagerly pushing for ? It would- have been wrong—very wrong 
-—in me to have consented to such a proposal, unless my father 
had authorised it; but surely it would have been natural that 
Richard should have offered it 1 Alas ! men do not know how 
to love like women 1 Their attachment is only one of a thoussfhd 
other j)assions and predilections,—they are daily engaged in 
l)leasures which blunt their feelings, and- in business which dis¬ 
tract^ them. We—we sit at home to weep, and to think how 
coldly our affections are repaid ! ” ^ 

The time was now arrived at which Richard Middlemas hacl 
a right to demand the property vested in the hands of the Town- 
Clerk and DS? Gray. He did so, and received it accordingly. 
His late guardian naturally inquired what views he had formed 
on entering on life 1 The imagination of the ambitious aspirant 
saw in this simple question a desire, on the part of the worthy 
man, to offer, and perhaps press upon him, the same proposal 
which he had made to Hartley. He hastened, therefore, to 
answer dryly, that ho had some hopes held out to liim which 
he was not at liberty to communicate; but that the instant he 
reached London, he would write to the guardiap of hfe youth, 
and acq^ifft him with the nature of his prospects, which, he was- 
happy to say, were rat&cr of a pleasing chai'acter. 

Gideon, who supposed that at this critical period of his life, 
the father or grandfather of the young man might perhaps have 
intimated a disposition to open some intercourse with him, only 
replied,—“ You have been the child of mystery, Richard; and 
as you came to me, so you leave me. Then, I was ignorant 
from whence you came, and now, I know not whither you are 
^ going. It is not, perhaps, a very favourable point in your 
horoscope, that everything connected with you is a secret. But 
as I ahaU always think with kindness on him whom I have 
known so long, so, when you remember the old man, you ou^t 
not to forget that he has done his duty to you, to the extent of 
his means and power, and taught you that noble profession, b^ 
means of which, wherever your lot casts you, you iflay always 
gain your bread-, and alleviate, at the same time, the distresses 
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of your fellovr-creatures.” Middlemas was excited by the sim¬ 
ple kindness of his master, and poured forth lus thanks with the 
greater profusion, tha'c he was free from the teiTor of the emble¬ 
matical collar and chain, which a moment before seemed to glisten 
in the hand 6f his guardian, and gape to enclose his neck. 

“ One word more,” said Mr. Gray, producing a small ring- 
case. “ This valuable ring was forced upon me by your unfor¬ 
tunate mother. I have no right to it, having be?m amply paid 
for my services ; and I only accepted it with the purpose of keep¬ 
ing it for you till this moment should arrive. It may be useful, 
perhaps, should there occur any question about your identity." 

“ Thanks, once more, ray more than father, for this precious 
relic, which may indeed be useful. You shall be repaid, if India 
has diamonds lef^’ 

' ** India, and diamonds ! ” said Gray. “ Is your head turned, 
child?” 

“ I mean,” stammered Middlemas, “ if Londoif has any Indian 
diamonds.” 

“ Pooh! you foolish lad, answered Gray, “ how should you buy 
diamonds, or what should I do with them, if you gave me ever 
so many? Get you gone with you while I am angiy.”—The 
tears were glistening in the old man’s eyes—“ If I get pleased 
with you again, I shall not know how to part with you.” 

Thwarting of Middlemas with poor Menie was yet more affect¬ 
ing. Her sori^w revived in his mind all the liveliness of a first 
. love, and he redeemed his character for sincere attachment, by 
not only imploring an instant union, but even going so far as to 
propose renouncing his more splendid prospects, and sharing Mr. 
Gray’s humble toil, if by doing so he could secure hia daughter's 
hand. But though there was consolation in this testimony of her 
lover’s faith, Menie Gray was not so unwise as to accept of sacri¬ 
fices which might afterwards have been repented of. 

“No, Kichard,” she said, “it sddotn ends happily when 
people ^ter, in a moment of agitated feeling, plans which have 
. oeen adopted under mature deliberation. 1 have long seen that 
your views were extended far beyond so humble a station as this 
affords promise of. It is natural they should do so, eon- 
sidling that. the circumstances of your birfii seemed connect^ 
with richeB and with rank. Go, then, seek that riohes and rank. 
It is possible your mind may be changed in the pursuit, and if 
so, think no more about Menie Gray. But if it should he «the^ 
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wise, we may meet again, and do not believe for a moment that 
there can be a change in Menie Gray’s feelings towards you.” 

.^t this interview much more was saicfthan it is necessarj‘to 
repeat, much more thought than was actually said. Nurse 
Jamieson, in whose chamber it took place, folded* her 6f*tr?i5, as 
slie called them, in her arms,* and declared that Heaven had 
made them for'each other, and that she would not ask of Heaven 
to live beyonfl the day when she should see them bridegroom and 
briclfi. 

Ki length it became necessary that the parting scene shoflld 
end; and Richard Middleraas, moimtiiig a horse which he had 
hired for the journey, set off for Edinbui'gh, to wliicli metropolis 
he hml already forwarded his heavy baggage. Upon the road the 
idea more than once occurred to him, that even yet ho had better 
return to Middleman, and secure his happiness^y uniting himseft’ 
at once to Menie Gray, and to humble competence. But from 
the moment tlwt ho rejoined his friend Hillary at their appointed 
place of rendezvous, he became ashamed even to hint at any 
change of purpose; and his late excited feelings were forgotten, 
unless in so far as they confirmed his resolution, that as soon as 
he had attained a certain portion of wealth and consequence, he 
would haste to share them with Menie Gray. Yet his gratitude 
to her father did not appear to have slumbered, if wo may judge 
from the gift of a very handsome cornelian seal, set in g^old, and 
bearing engraved upon it Gules, a lion rampant ■v^thin a bordure 
Or, which was carefully despatched to Steveulaw’s Landy Middle-, 
mas, with a suitable letter. Menie knew the handwriting, and 
watched her father’s looks as he read it, thinking, perhaps, that 
it had turned on a different topic. Her father pshawed and 
poohed a good deal when he had finished the billet, and examined 
the seal. 

“ Dick Middlemas,” he said, is but a fool after all, Menie. 
T am sure 1 am not like to forget him, that he should send me 
a token of remembrance; and if he would be so absurd, could 
*ho not have sent me the improved lithotomical apparatus 1 And 
what have I, Gideon Gray, to do with the arms of my Lord Gra^ t 
—No, no^my old silver stamp, with the double G upon it, will 
serve my turn—But put the bonnie dye* away, Menie, my dear 
—^it was kindly meant, at any rate,” 

The reader cannot doubt that the seal was safely and carefully 
preserved. 

* “ Frotty toy.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

A 

A lazur-house it seemed, wliei'em were laid 
Kuiubera of all diseased. 

MUiTOW. 

« 

After the Captain had finished his business, amongst whiQh he 
did not forget to have his recruit regularly attested as a can¬ 
didate for glory in the service of the Honourable East India 
Company, 1;he friends left Edinburgh. From thence they got a 
passage by sea to Newcastle, where Hillary had also some regi¬ 
mental affairs to transact, before ho joined his regiment At 
Newcastle tlfg Captain had the good luck *to find a small brig, 
commanded by an old acquaintance and schoolfellow, which was 
just about to sail for the Isle of Wight. “ I hafte arranged for 
our passage with him,” he said to Middlemas—“for when you 
are at the depot, you can learn a little of your duty, which can¬ 
not be so well taught on board of ship, and then I will find it 
easier to have you promoted.” 

“ Do you mean,” said Richard, “ that I am to stay at the 
Isle of Wight all the time that you are jigging it away in 
London 1 ” 

“Ay, indeed do I,” said his comrade, “ and it’s best for you 
■ too ; whatever business you have in London, I cautido it for you 
as well, or something better than yourself.” 

“ But I choose to transact my own business myself, Captain 
HiUary,” said Richard. 

“ Then you ought to have remained your own master, Mr. 
Cadet Middlemas. At present you are an enlisted recruit of tlie 
Honourable East India Company; I am your officer, and should 
you hesitate to follow me aboard, why, you foolish fellow, I could 
Jbtave you sent on board in handcuffs. ” 

This was jestingly spokenf but yet there was something in 
tone which hurt Middlemas’s pride and alarmed his fears. 
He had observed of late, that his Mend, especially when in com¬ 
pany of others, talked to him with an air of command or snperi- 
ority, difficult to be endured, and yet so closety allied to the 
freedom dften exercised betwixt two intimates, that he could not 
find any proper mode of rebuffing or resenting it. Such mani- 
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fcstations of authority were usually followed by an instant 
renewal of their intimacy; but in the present case that did not 
BO speedily ensue. • 

Middlemas, indeed, consented to go with his companion to 
the Isle of Wight, perhaps because, if he should 'quarrel witli 
him, the whole plan of his Indian voyage, and all the hopes 
built upon it, •must fall to the ground. But ho altered his 
purpose of in^astiug his comrade with his little fortune, to lay 
out ag his occ.asions might require, and resrdved himself to over¬ 
look the expenditure of liis money, whieh, in the form of Baitk 
of England notes, was safely deposited in his travelling trunk. 
Captain Hillary, finding that some hint he had thrdwn out on 
this subject was disregarded, appeared to think no more about 
it. 

The voyage was performed with safety and oclerity; ainf 
having coasted the shores of that beautiful island, which he who 
once sees nevos*forget3, tlirough whatever part of the world hia 
future path may lead him, the vessel was soon anchored off the 
little town of Ryde; and, os the waves were uncommonly still, 
Richard felt the sickness diminish, which, for a considerable 
part of the passage, had occupied his attention more than any¬ 
thing else. 

The master of the brig, in honour to his passengers, and 
affection to his old schoolfellow, had formed an awning upon 
deck, and proposed to have the pleasure of givin|f then? a little 
treat before 41iey left his vessel. Lobscous, sea-pie, and other . 
delicacies of a naval dcsdHption, had been provided in a quantity 
far disproportionate to the number of the guests. But the punch 
which succeeded was of excellent quality, and portentously 
strong. Captain Hillary pushed it round, and insisted upon 
his companion taking his full share in the merry bout, the 
rather that, as he facetiously said, there had been some dryness 
between them, whieh good liquor would be sovereign in removing. 
He renewed, with additional splendours, the various panoramic 
scenes of India and Indian adventures, which had first excited* 
the ambition of Middlemas, and assured him, that even if he 
should not be able to get him a commission instantly, yet ^ 
short delay would only give him time to become better acquainted 
with his military duties; and Middlemas was too much elevated 
by the liquor he had drunk to see any difficulty which could 
oppose itself to his fortunes. Whether those who shared in the 
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compotation were more seasoned topers—whether Middlemas 
drank more than they—or whether, as he himself afterwards 
suspected, his cup haJd been drugged, like those of King Ddncan’s 
body-guard, it is certain that, on this occasion, he passed, with 
unusual rapidity, through all the diiferent phases of the respect¬ 
able state of drunkenness—laughed, sung, whooped, and hallooed, 
was maudlin in his fondness, and frantic in his wrath, and at 
length fell into a fast and imperturbable sleep. 

The effect of the liquor displayed itself, as usual, in a hi^ndred 
wild dreams of parched deserts, and of serpents whofie bite 
inflicted the most intolerable thirst—of the suffering of the 
Indian oif the deathistake—and the torments of the ^fcrnal 
regions themselves; when at length he awakened, and it appeared 
that the latter vision was in fact realised. The sounds which 
‘’had at firsi intfuenced his dreams, and at length broken his 
slumbers, were of the most horrible, as well as the most melan¬ 
choly description. They came from the rangesii of pallet-beds, 
which were closely packed together in a species of military 
hospital, where a burning fever was the prevalent complaint. 
Many of the patients were under the influence of a high delirium, 
during which they shouted, shrieked, laughed, blasphemed, and 
uttered the most horrible imprecations. Others, sensible of 
their condition, bewailed it with low groans, and some atterupts 
at devotion, which showed their ignorance of the principles, 
and eViJn the forms, of religion. Those who were convalescent 
talked »rihalary in a loud tone, or whispered to^^ach other in 
cant language, upon schemes which, ad far os a passing phrase 
could be understood by a novice, had relation to violent and 
criminal exploits. 

Richard Mlddlemas's astonishment was equal to his horror. 
He had but one advantage over the poor wretches with whom 
he was classed, and it was in etgoying the luxury of a pallet to 
himself—most of the others being occupied by two unhappy 
beings. He saw no one who appeared to attend to the wants, 
" or to heed the complaints, of the wretches around him, or to 
whom he could offer any appeal against his present situation. 
He looked for his clothes, that he might arise and extricate 
himself from this den of horrors; but his clothes were nowhere 
to be.'seen, nor did he see his portmanteau^ or sea^est. It 
was mueh to be apprehended he would never see them more. 

Tlien, but too late, he remembered the insinuations which 
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had passed current respecting his friend the Captain, who was 
supposed to have been discharged by Mr. Lawford, on account 
of lome breach of trust in the Town-ClSrk’s service. But that 
he should have trepanned the friend who had reposed his whole 
coiifidenco in nim—that he should have plimdeted him of his 
fortune, and placed him in this house of pestilence, with the 
hope that death might stifle his tongue—^were iniquities not to 
have been ^ticipated, even if the worst of these reports‘were 
trup. 

iTut Middlemas resolved not to bo awanting to himself. This 
place must be visited by some officer, military or medical, to 
whom he would make an appeal, and alarm his fears at least, if 
he could not awaken his conscience. While he revolved these 
distracting thoughts, tormented at the same^time by a burning 
+hirst which he had no means of satisfying, he endeavoured ^o 
discover if, amongst those stretched upon the pallets nearest 
liiin, he couM not discern some one likely to enter into convei - 
•sation him, and give him some information about the 
nature and customs of this horrid place. But the bed nearest 
hun was occupied by two follows, who, although, to judge from 
their gaimt cheeks, hollow eyes, and ghastly looks, they were 
apparently recovering from the disease, and just rescued from 
the jaws of death, were deeply engaged in endeavouring to cheat 
each other of a few halfpence at a game of cribbage, mixing the 
terms of the game with oaths not loud but ; tach turn 
of luck bieaig hailed by the winner as well as the loser with 
execrations, which seamed designed to blight both body and 
soul, now used as the language of triumph, and now as 
reproaches against fortune. 

to the gamblers was a pallet, occupied indeed by two 
bodies, but only one of which was living—the other sufferer had 
been recently relieved from his agony. 

“ He is dead—he is dead I ’* said the wretched survivor. 

“ Then do you die too, and be d—d,” answered one of the 
• players, “and then there will be a pmr of you, as Pugg says.”’ 

“I: t^ you he is growing stiff and cold,” said the poor wretch 
—“ the dead is no bed-feUow for the living—For God’s sake, 
help to rid ine of the corpse.” 

“ Ay, and get the credit of having done him—as may be the 
case with youmelf, friend-^for he hid some two or three hogga 
about him "- 

VOIi. XXY, 
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“ You know you took the last rap from his breeches-pockot 
not an hour ago,” expostulated the poor convalescent—“ But 
help me to take the body out of the bed, and I will not tell the 
jigger-dubhtr that you have been beforehand with him,” 

“ You tell Vihe jigger-d^her! ” answered the cribbage-playor. 

“ Such another word, and I will -twist your head round till your 
eyes look at the drummer^s handwriting on your back. Hold 
your peace, and don't bother our game with your gammon, or 1 
will make you as mute as your bedfellow.” 

'^The unhappy wretch, exhausted, sunk back beside his hideous 
companion, and the usual jargon of the game, interlarded with 
execrations,went on a» before. 

From this specimen of the most obdurate indifference^ con¬ 
trasted with the last excess of misery, Middlemas became satis¬ 
fied how little could be made of an appeal ’to the humanity of 
his feUow-Bufferers. His heart sunk within him, and the 
thoughts of the happy and peaceful home, which ij6 might have 
called his own, arose before his over-heated fancy, with a vivid > 
ness of perception that bordered upon insanity. He saw before 
him the rivulet which wanders through the burgh-muir of 
Middlemas, where he had so often set little mills for the amuse¬ 
ment of Menie while she was a child. One draught of it would 
have been worth all the diamonds of the Fast, which of late he 
had worshipped with such devotion; but that draught was 
denied tb him 5 s to Tantalus. 

Ballyitig his senses from this passing illusion, and knowing 
enough of the practice of the medical art to be aware of the 
necessity of preventing bis ideas frojn wandering if possible, he 
endeavoured to recollect that he was a surgeon, and, after all, 
should not have the extreme fear for the interior of a military 
hospital, which its horrors might inspire into strangers to the 
profession. But though he strove, by such recoUections, to 
rally his spirits, be was not the less aware of the difference 
betwixt the condition of a surgeon, who might have attended 
such a place in the course of his duty, and a poor inhabitant,' 
who was at once a patient and a prisoner. 

footstep was now heard in the apartment, which seemed to 
silence all the varied sounds of woe that filled it. The oribbage 
party hid their cards, and ceased their oaths; other wretches, 
whose coniplamts had ftfisen tc ftenxy, left off their wild exolama- 
tioDS and entreaties for assistance. Agony softened her shriek, 
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lusanity hushed its souseloss clamours, and even Death seemed 
desirous to stifle his pairing groan in the presence of Captain 
Seeleucooper. This official was the scipermtendont, or, as the 
miserable inhabitants termed him, the Governor of the Hospital, 
lie had all the air of having been originally a turnkey in some 
ill-regulated jail—a stout, sjiort, bandy-legged man, with one 
eye, and a double portion of ferocity in that which remained. 
He wore an old-fashioned tarnished uniform, which did not 
seem to have been made for him; and the voice in which this 
lumister of humanity addressed the sick, was that of a hoal> 
swain shouting in the midst of a storm. He had pistols and a 
cutHUss in his belt; for his mode of 4 dnunistrati%n being such 
us provoked even hospital patients to revolt, his life had been 
mdl'C than once in danger amongst them. He was followed by. 
two assistants, who carried handcuffs and ^raiiyackets. * 

As Seelencooper made his rounds, complaint and pain were 
hushed, anil the flourish of the bamboo, which he bore in his 
hand, seemed powerful as the wand of a magician to silence all 
complaint and remonstrance. 

“ I tell you the meat is as sweet as a nosegay—and for the 
bread, it’s good enough, and too good, for a set of lubbers, that 
lie shamming Abraham, and consuming the Bight Honourable 
Company’s victuals—I don’t speak to them that are really sick, 
for God knows I am always for humanity.” 

“ If that be the case, sir,” said Richard MiddlAnas, whose 
lair the Qj^)tain had approached, while ho w& thua answering 
the low and humble complaints of those by whose bed-side he 
passed—“ if that be the case, sir, I hope your humanity will 
HJiike you attend to what I say.” 

“ And who the devil are you 1” said the Governor, turning on 
him his single eye of fire, while a sneer gathered on his harsh 
features, which were so well qualified to express it, 

“ My name is Middlemas—I come from Scotland, and have 
been sent here by some strange mistake. 1 am neither a private 
soldier, nor am 1 indisposed, more than by the heat of this 
cursed place.” 

** Why then, friend, all I have to ask you is, whether you are 
an attested recruit or not ? ” 

“ I was attested at Edinburgh,” said Middlemas, “but”- 

“ But what the devil would you have then f^you are enlisted 
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—the Captain and the Doctor sent you here—surely they know 
best whether you arc private or officer, sick or well.” 

''‘'But I was promised,” said Middlemas, “ promised by Tom 
Hillary ”- 

“ Promised, wore youl Why, there is not a man here that 
has not been promised something by somebody or another, or 
perhaps has promised something to himself. This is the laud 
of promise, my smart fellow, but you know it is India that must 
be the land of performance. So good morning to you. The 
Doctor will come his rounds presently, and put you all to rights.” 

“Stay but one moment—one moment only—I have been 
robbed.” ^ . • 

“ Robbed 1 look you there now,” said the Governor—“ every¬ 
body that comes here has been robbed.—Egad, I am the luckiest 
fellow in Europe,—other people in my line have only thieves and 
blackguards upon their hands; but none come to my ken but 
honest, decent, unfortunate gentlemen, that have hegm robbed!” 

“ Take care how you treat this so lightly, sir,” said Middlemas; , 
“ I have been robbed of a thousand pounds.” 

Here Governor Seelencooper’s gravity was totally overcome, 
and his laugh was echoed by several of the patients, either be¬ 
cause they wished to curry favour with the superintendent, or 
from the feeling which influences evil spirits to rejoice in the 
tortures of those who are sent to share their agony. 

“A thcAisand jpounds I” exclaimed Captain Seelcncooi)er, as he 
recovered his breath,—“ Come, thaPs a good one—I }jjfe a fellow 
that does not make two bites of a cherry—^why, there is not a 
cull in the k^ that pretends to have lost more than a few hoggs, 
and here is a servant to the Honourable Company that has been 
robbed of a thousand pounds 1 Well done, Mr. Tom of Ten 
Thousand—you’re a credit to the house, and to the service, and 
so good morning to you.” 

He passed on, and Richard, starting up in a storm of anger 
and despair, found, as he would have called alter him, that his 
voice, betwixt thirst and agitation, refused its office. “ Water, 
water 1 ” he said, laying hold, at the same time, of one of the 
assistants who followed Seelencooper, by the sleeve. The fellow 
looked carelessly round; there was a jug stood by the side of the 
cribbage-players, which he reached to Middlemas ; bidding him, 

“ Drink and be d—d.” 

The mah's back was no sooner turned, than the gamester 
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threw himself from his own bed into that of Middlomiis, and 
grasping firm hold of the arm of Bichard, ere he could carry the 
TC^el to his head, swore he should not have his booze. It ihay 
be readily conjectured, that the pitcher thus anxiously and des¬ 
perately reclaimed, contained something lietter*than the pure 
element. In fact, a large proportion of it was gin. The jug 
was broken in the struggle, and the liquor spilt. Middlemas 
dealt a blo\y to the assailant, which was amply and heartily re- 
paid, ^iiid a combat would have ensued, hut for the interference 
of the superintendent and his assistants, who, with a dextefity 
that showed them well acquainted with such emergencies, 
clapped a strait-waistcoat upon each of the “antagonists. 
Richard's efforts at remonstrance only procured him a blow from 
Capfain Seelencooper’s rattan, and a tender ^admonition to hold 
hin tongue, if he valued a whole skin. • 

Irritated at once by sufferings of the mind and of the body, 
tormented bjNraging thirst, and by the sense of his own dreadful 
situation, thq^inind of Richard Middlemas seemed to be on the 
point of becoming unsettled. He felt an insane desire to imitate 
and reply to the groans, oaths, and ribaldry, which, as soon as 
the superintendent quitted the hospital, echoed around him. Ho 
longed, though he struggled against the impulse, to vie in 
curses with the reprobate, and in screams with the maniac. But 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, his mouth itself 
seemed choked with ashes \ there qame upon h^m a d^ness of 
sight, a Tusihing sound in his ears, and the powers of* life wero 
for a time suspended. * 


CHArTER SEVENTH. 

A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal. 

Is more than armies to the common weaL 

Popk’s Homer, 

As Middlsmas returned to his senses, he was sensible that his 
blood felt more cool; that: the feverish throb of his pulsation was 
diminished; that the ligatures on his person were removed, and 
his lungs p^ormed their iiinctimiB more freely. One assistant 
was binding up a vein^ from which a considerable quantity of 
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blood bad been taken; another, who bad just washed the face 
of the patient, was holding aromatic vinegar to his nostrils. As 
he began to open hia eyes, the person who had just corapleJed 
the bandage said in Latin, but in a very low tone, and without 
raising his heSd, “Annon sis Richardus iUe Middlemas, ex 
civitate Middlemassiense 1 Responde in lingua Latina.” 

“ Sum illo miserrimus,” replied Richard, again' shutting his 
eyes; for, strange as it may seem, the voice of his comrade Adam 
Hartley, though his presence might be of so much consequeru'e 
in fhis emergency, conveyed a pang to his wounded pride. He 
was conscious of unkindly, if not hostile, feelings towards his 
old companion ; he remembered the tone of superiority which he 
used to assume over him, and thus to lie stretched at his feet, 
and in a manner his mercy, aggravated his distress, by the 
fe^ings of th6 dying chieftain, “Earl Percy sees my fall.” 
This was, however, too unreasonable an emotion to subsist above 
a minute. In the next, he availed himself of tMfe Latin lan¬ 
guage, with which both were familiar (for in that time the modi-* 
cal studies at the celebrated University of Edinburgh were, in a 
great measure, conducted in Latin), to teU in a few words Ins 
own folly and the villany of Hillary. 

“ I must be gone instantly,” said Hartley—“ Take courage—I 
tnist to be able to assist you. In the meantime, take food and 
physic from none but my servant, who you see holds the sponge 
in his hand. You are in a jdace where a man’s life has been 
taken for the sake of his gold sleeve-buttons.” -r 

“ Stay yet a moment," smd Middlemas-^" Let me remove this 
temptation from my dangerous neighbours.” 

He drew a small packet from his under waistcoat, and put it 
into Hartley’s hands. 

“ If I die,” he said, “ be my heir. You deseiwe her better 
than I.!’ 

All answer was prevented by the hoarse voice of Seclen- 
copper. 

“ Well, Doctor, will you cany through your patient ? ” 

“ Symptoms are dubious yet,” said the Doctor—“ That was an 
alarming swoon. You must have him carried into the private 
ward, and mjr yoting man shall attend him.” 

** Why, if you command it. Doctor, needs mnst;—^but I can 
tell you tnite is a man we both know, that has a thousand reasons 
„ at least for keeping him in the public ward.” 
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“ I know nothing of your thousand reasons/’ said Hartley; 
“ I can only tell you that this young fellow is as well-limb^ and 
lik^y a lad as the Company have among their recruits. It is iny 
business to save him for their service, and if he dies by your 
neglecting what I direct, depend upon it I will* not allow tlie 
blame to lie at my door. I will teU the General the charge 1 
have given you.” 

“ The General!” said Seelencooper, much embarrassed—■** Tell 
the^General?—^ay, about his health. But you will not say any¬ 
thing about what he may have said in his light-headed fits ? ^ly 
eyes ! if you listen to what feverish patients say when the tan¬ 
tivy fe in their brain, your back will sopn break wtth tale-bear¬ 
ing, for I will warrant you plenty of them to carry.’* 

“TJaptain Seelencooper,” said the Doctor, “ T do not meddle 
with your dejaartment in the hospital; my tftivic® to you is, fiot 
to trouble yourself with mine. I suppose, as I have a commis¬ 
sion in the service, and have besides a regular diploma as a phy- 
.sician, I know when my patient is light-headed or otherwise. So 
do you let the man be carefully looked after, at your peril” 
Thus saying, he left the hospital, but not till, under pretext of 
again consulting the pulse, he pressed the patient’s hand, as if tc 
assure him once more of his exertions for his liberation. 

“My eyesl” muttered Seelencooper, “this cockerel crows 
gallant, to come from a Scotch roost • but I would know well 
enough how to fetch the youngster off the perch, if il^were not 
for the curiae has done on the General’s pickaninies.’i 

Enough of this fell*on Richard’s ear to suggest hopes of de- 
livenince, which were increased when he was shortly afterwards 
removed to a separate ward, a place much more decent in ap¬ 
pearance, and inhabited only by two patients, who seemed petty 
officers. Although sensible that he had no illness, save that 
weakness which succeeds violent agitation, he deemed it wisest 
to suffer himself still to be treated as a patient, in consideration 
that he should thus remain under his comrade’s superintendence. 
Yet, while preparing to avail himself of Hartley’s good offices, the 
prevailing reflection of his secret bosom was the ungrateful sen¬ 
timent, “ Had Heaven no other means of saving me than by*the 
hands of him I like least on the face of the earth ? ** 

Meanwhile, ignorant of the ungrateful sentiments of his oom- 
rade, and indeed wholly indifferent how he felt tonmrds hitn, 
Hartley proceeded in doing him such service as was in his pow<w, 
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without any other object than the 'discharge of his own duty as 
a man and as a Christian. The manner in which he became 
qualified to render his^ comrade assistance requires somfe short 
explanation. 

Our story teok place at a period when the Directors of the 
East India Company, with that hardy and persevering policy 
which has raised to such a height the British Empire in the East, 
had determined to send a large reinforcement of European troops 
to the support of their power in India, then threat*cned by the 
kingdom of Mysore, of wdiich the celebrated Hyder Ali'had 
usurped the government, after detlironing his master. Consider¬ 
able difliculty was found in obtaining recruits for that scjrvice. 
Those who might have been otherwise disposed to be soldiers, 
were afraid of the climate, and of the species of banisliftient 
which the engagciAent implied; and doubted also how far tlie 
engagements of the Company might be faithfullj^ observed to¬ 
wards tliera, when they were removed from the proj^ection of the 
British laws. For these and other reasons, the military service^ 
of the King was preferred, and that of the Company could only 
procure the worst recruits, although their zealous agents scrupled 
not to employ the worst means. Indeed the practice of kidnap¬ 
ping, or ciimping as it is technically called, was at that time 
general, whether for the colonies, or even for the King’s troops; 
and as the agents employed in such transactions must bo of course 
entirely lEiscrupulous, there was not only much villany commit¬ 
ted in thp diredt prosecution of the trade, but it g^ve rise inci¬ 
dentally to remarkable gases of robbery, and even murder. 
Such atrocities were of course concealed from the authorities 
for whom the levies were made, and the necessity of obtaining 
soldiers made men, whose conduct weis otherwise imexceptiou- 
able, cold in looking closely into the mode in which their re¬ 
cruiting service was conducted. 

The principal depfit of the troops which were by these means 
assembled was in the Isle of Wight, where, the season proving 
uhhealthy, and the men themselves being many of them of a • 
bad habit of body, a fever of a malignant character broke out 
amongst them, and speedily crowded With patients the military 
hospital, of which Mr. Seelencooper, himself an old and expeid- 
enc^ crimp and kidnapper, had obtained the superintendence. 
Irregularities began to take place also among the soldiers w^ho 
remained healthy, and the necessity of subjecting them to some 
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fliscipbue before they sailed was so evident, that several officers 
of the CQmpany’s naval service expressed their belief that other¬ 
wise \here would be dangerous mutinies oft the passage. 

To remedy the first of these evils, the Court of Directors sent 
dowTi to the island several of their medical servants, amongst 
whom W'as Hartley, whose qualifications had been amply certi¬ 
fied by a medical board, before which he had passed an exami- 
iiatioii, besidq^ his possessing a diploma from the University of 
Edii\Jburgh as M.D. 

To'enforce the discipline of their soldiers, the Court commit¬ 
ted full power to one of their own body, General Witherington. 
The General was an officer who had distinguished hinfself highly 
in their service. He had returned from India five or six years 
before, with a large fortune, which he had rendered much 
giCLiter by an advairtageous man-iage with a fleh heiress. Tha 
General and his lady went little into society, but seemed to live 
entirely for tkeir infant family, those in number being three, 
Uvo boys and a girl. Although be had retired from the service, 
he willingly undertook the temporary cliarge committed to him, 
and taking a house at a considerable distance from the town of 
Ryde, he proceeded to enrol the troops into separate bodies, 
appoint officers of capacity to each, and by regular training and 
discipline, gradually to bring them into something resembling 
good order. He heard their complaints of ill usage in the 
articles of provisions and appointments, and did them %pon all 
occasions tht^trictest justice, save that he was ^ever known to 
restore one recruit to liis freedom from the service, however 
unfairly or even illegally his attestation might have been ob¬ 
tained. 

“ It is none of my business,” said General Witherington, 
“ how you became soldiers,—soldiers I found you, and soldiers 
I will leave you. But I \^1 take especial care, that as soldiers 
you shall have everything, to a penny or a pin’s head, that you 
are justly entitled to,” He went to work without fear or 
‘favour, reported many abuses to the Board of Directors, had 
several officem, commissaries, eta, removed from the service, 
and made his name as great a terror to the peculators at honfe, 
as it had been to the enemies of Britain in Hindostau. 

Oaptain Seelencooper, and his associates in the hospital de¬ 
partment, heard and trembled, fearing that their turn should 
come next; but the General, who elsewhere examined all with 
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his own eyes, showed a reluctance'to visit the hospital in person. 
Public report industriously imputed this to fear of infection. 
Such was certainly the motive; though it was not fear f(»’ liis 
own safety that influenced General Witherington, hut he dreaded 
lest he should cany the infection homo to the nursery, on which 
he doated. The alarm of his lady was yet more unreasonably 
sensitive ; she would scarcely suffer the children to walk abroad, 
if the wind but blew from the quarter where the hospital was 
situated. 

-But Providence baffles the precautions of mortals. In a walk 
across the fields, chosen as the most sheltered and sequestered, 
the children, with their train of Eastern and European attend¬ 
ants, met a woman who carried a child that was recovering 
from the small-pox. The anxiety of the father, joined tef some 
Kdigious scruples hn the mother’s part, had postponed inocula¬ 
tion, which was then scarcely come into general use. 'I’he 
infection caught like a quick-match, and ran like wildfire through 
all those in the family who had not previously had the disease 
One of the General’s children, the second boy, died, and two of 
the Ayas, or black female servants, had the same fate. The 
hearts of the father and mother would have been broken for tlie 
child they had lost, had not their grief been suspended by 
anxiety for the fate of those who lived, and who were confessed 
to be in imminent danger. They were like persons distracted, 
as the fymptoms of the poor putients appeared gradually 
resemble niore*^early that of the child already lostj^ 

While the parents were in this agony of apprehension, the 
General’s principal servant, a native of Northumberland like 
himself, informed him one morning that there was a young man 
from the same county among the hospital doctors, who luul 
publicly blamed the mode of treatment observed towards the 
patients, and spoken of another which he had seen practised 
with eminent success, 

“ Some impudent quack,” said the General, “ who would force 
himself into business by bold assertions. Dr. Xoumiquet am^ 
Dr. Lancelot are men of high reputation.’* 

* ** Do not mention their reputation,” said the mother, with a 
mother’s impatience; “ did they not let my sweet Beuben die 1 
What avails the reputation of the physician, when the patient 
perishethjE” 

“ If hift honour would but see Dr. Hartley,” said Winter, 
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turning half towards the lady, then turning back again to his 
master. “ He is a very decent young man, who, I am sure, never 
expected what he said to reach your honiJur's ears;—and he is 
a native of Northumberland." 

“ Send a servant with a led horse,” said the General; “ let 
tlie young man come hither instantly." 

It is well knrrwn, that the ancient mode of treating the small¬ 
pox wawS to realise to the patient everything which Nature ur^ed 
him desire; and, in particidar, to confine him to heated rooms, 
beds loaded with blankets, and spiced wine, when nature caUefi 
for cold water and fresh air. A different mode of treatment had 
of late been adventured upon by some practitioners* who pre¬ 
ferred reason to authority, and Gideon Gray had followed it for 
several years with extraordinary success. 

When General Witherington saw Hartley, Ife w^fcs startled ai 
his youth ; but when he heard him modestly, but with con¬ 
fidence, state tiie difference of the two modes of treatment, and 
the rationale of his practice, he listened with tlxe most serious 
attention. So did his lady, her streaming eyes turning from 
Hartley to her husband, as if to ivatch what impression the 
arguments of the former were making upon the latter. General 
Witherington was silent for a few minutes after Hartley had 
finished his exposition, and seemed buried in profoimd reflection. 
“ To treat a fever," he said, “ in a manner which tends to pro¬ 
duce one, seems indeed to be adding fuel to fire.” • 

“ It is—at^,” said the lady. Let us trust t^is young man, 
General Witherington. ’We shall at least give our darlings the 
comforts of the fresh air and cold water, for which they are 
pining.” 

But the General remained undecided. “ Your reasoning,” he 
said to Hartley, “seems plausible; but still it is only hypothesis. 
What can you show to support your theory, in opposition to the 
general practice ? ” 

“ My own observation,” replied the young man. “ Hero is a 
*meinorandiuu>book of medical cases which I have witnessed. It 
contains twenty cases of small-pox, of which eighteen were 
recoveries." • 

“ And the two others 1" said the General 
“ Terminated fatally,” replied Hartley; “ we can as yet but 
partially disarm this scourge of the human race." • 

“Young man," continued the General, “were I to say that a 
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thousand gold mohrs were yours m ease my children live under 
your treatment, what have you to peril in exchange 1 ” 

■ My reputation,” jUhswered Hartley firmly. 

And you could warrant on your reputation the recovery of 
your'patients^ ” 

“ God forbid I should be presumptuous ! But I think I could 
warrant my using those means, which, with God’s blessing, afford 
the fairest chance of a favourable result.” , 

“ Enough—^you are modest and sensible, as well as bold, and 
I will trust you.” 

The lady, on whom Hartley’s words and manner had made a 
great impression, and who was eager to discontinue a mode of 
treatment which subjected the patients to the gi*catest pain and 
Drivation, and had already proved unfortunate, eagerly acqui^ood, 
^'rid Hartley was placed in full authority in the sick-room. 

Windows were thrown open, fires reduced or diseontiimed, 
loads of bed-(5lothes removed, cooling drinks supei'seded mulled 
wine and spices. The sick-nurses cried out murder. Doctor.^: 
Tourniquet and Lancelot retired in disgust, menacing something 
like a general pestilence, in vengeance of what they termed 
rebellion against the neglect of the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
Hartley proceeded quietly and steadily, and the patients got into 
a fair road of recovery. 

The young Northumbrian was neither conceited nor artful ; 
yet, with all his plainness of character, he could not but know 
the influence which a successful physician obtains over the 
parents of the children whom he has saved from the grave, and 
especially before the cure is actually completed He resolved to 
use his influence in behalf of his old companion, trusting that 
the military tenacity of General Witherington would give way 
on consideration of the obligation so lately conferred upon him. 

On his way to the General’s house, which was at present 
his constant place of residence, he examined the packet which 
Middlemas had put into his hand It contained the picture 
of Menie Gray, plainly set, and the ring with brilliants, which* 
Dr. Gray had given to Eichard, as his mother’s last gift. The 
firgt of these tokens extracted from honest Hartley a sigh, 
perhaps a tear, of sad remembrance. 1 fear,” he said, ** she 
has not chosen worthily; but she shall be.happy, if 1 can^ make 
her so.” <» 

Arrived at the residence of General Witherington, oUr Doctor 
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went first to the sick apartment, and then carried to their 
parents the delightful account, that the recovery of the children 
might be considered as certain. • 

“May the God of Israel bless thee, young man!” said the 
lady, trembling with emotion; “ tliou hast wiped the tear from 
the eye of the despairing mother. And yet—alas! alas ! still 
it must flow when I think of my cherub Reuben.—Oh! Mr. 
Hartley, why ^id we not know you a week sooner 1 —my darling 
had not then died." 

“God gives and takes away, my lady," answered Hartley; 
“ and you must remember that two are restored to you out of 
three, “It is far from certain, that the treatment I •have used 
towards the convalescents would have brought through their 
brother; for the case, as reported to mo, was of a very inveterate 
description." • * • * 

“Doctor," said Witherington, his voice testifying more 
emotion than he usually or willingly gave way to, “you can 
comfort the sick in spirit as well as the sick in body. But it is 
time we settle our wager. You betted your reputation, which 
remains with you, increased by all the credit due to your eminent 
success, against a thousand gold mohrs, the value of which you 
will find in that pocketbook.” 

“General Witherington,” said Hartley, “you are wealthy, and 
entitled to be generous—I am poor, and not entitled to decline 
whatever may be, even in a liberal sense, a compensatioiffor my 
professional al^j^ndance. But there is a bound to extravagance, 
both in giving and accepting; and I must not hazard the newly 
acquired reputation with which you flatter me, by giving room 
to have it said that I fleeced the parents, when their feelings 
were all afloat with anxiety for their children.—Allow me to 
divide this large sum; one half I will thankfully retain as a 
most liberal recompense for my labour; and if you still think 
you owe me anything, let me have it in the advantage of your 
good opinion and countenance.’’ 

• “If I acquiesce in your proposal, Dr. Hartley," said the' 
General, reluctantly receiving back a part of the contents of the 
pocketbook, “ it is because I hope to servo you with my interestf, 
even better than with my purse." 

“And indeed, sir," replied Hartley, “it was upon your in¬ 
terest that I am just about to make a small claim." • 
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The General and his lady spoke both in the same breath, to 
assure him his boon was granted before asked. 

• “ I am not so suro of that,” said Hartley; “ for it respects a 
point on which I have heard say that your Excellency is rather 
inflexible—the discharge of a recruit.” 

“ My duty makes me so,” replied the General—“ You know 
the sort of fellows that we are obliged to content ourselves with 
— they get drunk —^ grow pot-valiant — enlist ^over-night, and 
repent next morning. If I am to dismiss all those who pretend 
4o have been trepanned, we should have few volunteers remain 
behind. Evciy one has some idle story of the promises of a 
Bwaggeriisg Sergeant .Kite—It is impossible to attend lio them. 
But let me hear yours, however.” 

“ Mine is a very singular case. The party has been robbed of 
' a thousand jpouiids.” 

“ A recruit for this service possessing a thousand pounds I My 
dear Doctor, depend upon it, the fellow has guUed you. Bless 
my heart, would a man who had a thousand pounds think, of 
enlisting as a private sentinel ^ ” 

He had no such thoughts,” answered Hartley. “ He was 
persuaded by the rogue Avhom he tnisted that he was to have a 
commission.” 

“ Then his friend must have been Tom Hillary, or the devil; 
for no other could possess so much cunning and impudence. He 
will certainly find his way to the gallows at last. Still this story 
of the/housahd pounds seems a touch even beyond Tom Hillary. 
What reason have you to think that this fellow ever had such a 
sum of money ? ” 

“ I have the best reason to know it for certain,” answered 
Hartley j “ he and I served our time together, under the same 
excellent master j and when he came of age, not liking the pro¬ 
fession which he had studied, and obtaining possession of his 
little fortune, he was deceived by the promises of this same Hil¬ 
lary.” 

* “ Who haa had him locked up in our well-ordered hospital 

yonder 1 ” said the General. 

‘ “ Even so, please your Excellency,” replied Hartley; “ not, I 
think, to cure hiin of any complaint, but to give him the oppor¬ 
tunity of patching one, which would silenPe all inquiries.” 

The matter shall be closely looked into. But how miserably 
careless the young nian’s fnends must have been to let a raw 
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lad ^0 Into the world with such a companion and guide as Tom 
Hillary, and such a sum as a thousand pounds in his pocket. His 
parents had better have knocked him on the head. It certainly 
was not done like canny Northumberland, as my servant Winter 
calls it.” 

“ The youth must indeed have had strangely hard-hearted or 
carelass parents;” said Mrs. Witherington, in accents of pity. 

“ Ho neverilaiew them, madam,” said Hartley; “ there was.a 
mystery on the score of his birth. A cold, unwilling, and almost 
unknown hand, dealt him out his portion when he came of lawful 
age, and he was pushed into the world like a bark forced from 
shore, without rudder, compass, or pilot”. • 

Hero General Witherington involuntarily looked to his lady, 
while, guided by a similar impulse, her looks were turned upon 
him They exchanged a momentary glance of*dcep and peculisfr 
meaning, and then the eyes of both were fixed on the ground. 

“ Were you? brought up in Scotland ? ” said the lady, address¬ 
ing herself, in a faltering voice, to Hartley—“And what was 
your master’s name ? ” 

“I served my apprenticeship with Mr. Gideon Gray, of the 
town of Middlemaa,” said Hartley. 

“ Middlemaa ! Gray ! ” repeated the lady, and fainted away. 

Hartley offered the succours of his profession; the husband 
flew to support her head, and the instant that Mrs. Withering- 
ton began to recover, ho whispered to her, in a tono*betwixt 
entreaty and gaming, “ Zilia, beware—beware! ^ • 

Some imperfect sounQs, which she had began to frame, died 
away upon her tongue, 

“ Let me assist you to your dressing-room, my love,” said her 
obviously anxious husband. 

She aiose with the action of an automaton, which moves at a 
touch of a spring, and half hanging upon her husband, half 
dragging herself on by her own ettbrts, had nearly reached the 
door of the room, when Hartley, following, asked if he could be 
of any service. 

“ No, sir,” said the General, sternly j “ this is no case for a 
strangers interference; when you are wanted I will send ft>r 
you.” 

Hartley stepped back on receiving a rebuff in a tone so differ¬ 
ent from that which General Witherington had used towards 
him in their previous' intercourse, and felt disposed, for the first 
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time, to give credit to public report, which assigned to that 
gentleman, with several good qualities, the character of a very 
proud and haughty m&n. Hitherto, he thought, I have seen him 
tamed by sorrow and anxiety; now the mind is regaining its 
natural tension. But he must in decency interest himself for 
this unhappy Middlemas. 

The General returned into the apartment a' minute or two 
afterwards, and addressed Hartley in his usual ione of polite¬ 
ness, though apparently still under great embarrassment, which 
Ke in vain endeavoured to conceal. 

“ Mrs. Witherington is better,*' he said, “ and will be glad to 
see you b^ore dinner^ You dine with us, I hope V* * 

Hartley bowed. 

“ Mrs. Witherington is rather subject to this soii; of nervous 
lits, and she*haa been much harassed of late by grief and appre¬ 
hension. When she recovers from them, it is few minutes 
before she can collect her ideas, and during sifch intervals— 
to speak very confidentially to you, my dear Dr. Hartley-—ske 
speaks sometimes about imaginary events which have never ha))- 
pened, and sometimes about distressing occurrences in an early 
period of life, I am not, therefore, willing that any one but 
myself, or her old attendant Mrs. Lopez, should be with her on 
such occasions.” 

Hartley admitted that a certain degree of light-headedness 
was offen th(^ consequence of nervous fits. 

The •General proceeded. “ As to this young —this friend 

of yours—this Richard Middlemas—difl you not call him so ?” 

Not that I recollect,” answered Hartley j “ but your Excel- 
lency has hit upon his name*" 

“That is odd enough—Certainly you said something about 
Middlemas ?” replied General Witherington. 

I mentioned the name of the town,” said Hartley. 

“ Ay, and I caught it up'as the name of the recruit—I was 
indeed occupicsd at the moment by iny anxiety about my wife. 
*But this Middlemas, since such is his name, is a wild young 
fellow, I suppose ?” 

“ I should do him wrong to say so, y<Hif ExceUency. He may 
liave had his follies like other young men; but his conduct has, 
so far as I know, been respectable; but, considering we lived in 
the sam<? house, we were not very intimate.” 

That is bad—-I should have liked him—that is—it would 
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have been happy for him to have had a friend like you. But 1 
suppose you studied too hard for him. He would be a soldier, 
ha he good-looking V* 

“Remarkably so,” replied Hartley; “and has a very pre¬ 
possessing manner.” 

“Is his complexion dark or fair?” asked the General. 

“Rather uncommonly dark,” said Hartley,—“darker, if I 
may use the freedom, than your Excellency’s.” 

“Nay, then, he must be a black oussel indeed!—Does he 
understand languages 

“ L^in and French tolerably well.” 

“ Of course he cannot fence or dance ?” • * 

“ P^irdon me, sir, I am no great judge; but Richard is reck¬ 
oned to do both with uncommon skill,” 

“Indeed!—Sum this up, and it sounds well* Handsome, 
accomplished in exercises, moderately learned, perfectly well- 
bred, not unreasonably wild. AH this comes too high for the 
sRuatiou of a private sentinel. He must have a commission. 
Doctor—entirely for your sake.” 

“ Your Excellency is generous.” 

“ It shaH be so; and I will find means to moke Tom Hillary 
disgorge his plunder, unless he prefers being hanged, a fate he 
has long deserved. You cannot go back to the Hospital to-day. 
You dine with us, and you know Mrs. Witherington’s fears of 
infection; but to-morrow find out your friend. ^ Winfbr shaU 
see him equijiped with everything needful. Tom Hilliny shall . 
repay advances, you know; and he must bo off with the first 
detachment of the recruits, in the Middlesex Indiaman, which 
sails from the Downs on Monday fortnight; that is, if you think 
him fit for the voyage. I dare say the poor fellow is sick of the 
Isle of Wight.” 

“Your Excellency wiU permit the young man to pay his 
respects to you before his departure!” 

^ “ To what purpose, sir said the General, hastily and per¬ 
emptorily ; but instantly added, “ You are right—I should like 
to see him. Winter shaU let him know the time, and take horses 
to fetch him hither, But he must have been out of the Hospitiil 
for a day or two; so the sooner you can set him at liberty the 
better. In the meantime take him to your own lodgings. 
Doctor; and do not let him form any intimacies with the officers, 
VOL. XXV. a 
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or any others, in this place, where he may light on another 
Hillaiy.” 

• Had Hartley been as well acquainted as the reader with the 
circumstances of young Middlemas’s birth, he might have drawn 
decisive conclusions from the behaviour of General Witherington, 
while his comrade was the topic of conversation. But as Mr. Gray 
and Middlemas himself were both silent on the subject, he knew 
little of it but from general report, which his curiosity had never 
induced him to scrutinise minutely. Nevertheless, what he did 
apprehend interested him so much, that he resolved upon tfying 
a little experiment, in which he thought there could be no great 
harm. He- placed on his finger the remarkable ring entrusted to 
his care by Richard Middlemas, and endeavoured to make it con¬ 
spicuous in approaching Mrs. Witherington; taking care, hov/ever, 
that this occurred'during her husband’s absence. Her eyes had 
no sooner caught a sight of the gem, than they became riveted to 
it, and she begged a nearer sight of it, as strongly resembling one 
which she had. given to a friend. Taking the ring from his 
finger, and placing it in her emaciated hand, Hartley inforine'd 
her it was the property of the friend in whom he had just been 
endeavouring to interest the General. Mrs. Witherington re¬ 
tired in great emotion, but next day summoned Hartley to a 
private interview, the particulars of which, so far as are neces¬ 
sary to be known, shall be afterwards related. 

On t&e succeeding day after these important discoveries, 
Middleipas, td^his great delight, was rescued from his seclusion 
in the Hospital, and transferred to hh comradi^s lodgings in 
the town of Ryde, of which Hartley himself was a rare inmate; 
the anxiety of Mrs. Witherington detaining him at the 
General’s house, long after his medical attendance might have 
been dispensed with. 

Within two or three days a commission arrived for Richard 
Middlemas, as a lieutenant in the service of the East India 
Company. Winter, by his master’s orders, put the wardrobe 
■of the young officer on a suitable footing; while Middlemas, 
enchanted at finding himself at once emancipated from his late 
dreadfiil difficulties, and placed under the protection of a man 
of such importance as the General, obeyed implicitly the hints 
transmitted to him by Hartley, and enforced by Winter, and 
abstained from going into public, or forming acquaintances with 
any onei. Even Hartley himself he saw seldom; and, deep as 
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were his obligations, he did' not perhaps greatly regret the ab¬ 
sence of one whose presence always affected him with a sense of 
humiliation and abasement. • 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Tjilii evening before he was to sail for the Downs, where the 
Middlesex lay ready to weigh anchor, the new lieutenant was 
Humiaoned by Winter to attend him to the Generai’s residence, 
for the purpose of being introduced to h*is patron, to thank him 
at once, and to bid him farewell. On the road, the old man 
took the liberty of schooling his companion concerning the 
rcr.pcct which he ought to pay to his master, “ wno was, though 
a kind and generous man as ever came from Northumberland, 
extremely rigid in punctiliously exacting the degree of honour 
Vhich was his due.” 

While they were advancing towards the house, the General 
and his wife expected their aiTival with breathless anxiety. 
They were seated in a superb drawing-room, the General behind 
a largo chandelier, which, shaded opposite to his face, threw all 
the light to the other side of the table, so that he could observe 
any person placed there, without becoming the subjecl^of obser¬ 
vation in turn. On a heap of cushions, wrapped in a glittering 
drapery of g<M and silw muslins, mingled with shawls, a luxury 
which was then a novelty in Europe, sate, or rather reclined, 
his latly, who, past the full meridian Of beauty, retained charms 
enough to distinguish her as one who hjid been formerly a very 
fine woman, though her mind seemed occupied by the deepest 
emotion. 

“ Zilia,” said her husband, ** you are unable for what you 
have undertaken—^take my advice—^retire—^yoU shall know all 
,and everything that passes—but retire. To what purpose should 
you cling to the idle wish of beholding for a moment a being 
whom you can never again look upon P' • 

- “ Alas!” answered the lady, “ and is not your declaration that 
I shall never see him more, a sufficient reason that I should 
wish to see him now—should wish to imprint on niy memory 
the features and the form which I am never again to Mold 
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while we are in the body ? Do not, my Eichard, be more cruel 
than waa my poor father, even when his wrath was in its, bitter- 
nera. He let me look upon my infant, and its cherub face dvl^elt 
with me, and was my comfort, among the years of unutterable 
Borrow in which my youth wore away.” 

“ It is enough, Zilia—you have desired this boon—I have 
granted it—and, at whatever risk, my promise shall be kept. 
But think how much depends on this fatal secret your rank 
and estimation in society—^my honour interested that that ^ti- 
mation should remain uninjured. Zilia, the moment that the 
promulgation of such a secret gives prudes and scandal-mongers 
a right to treat you with scorn, will be fraught with imuttferable 
miseiy, perhaps with bloodshed and death, should a man dare to 
tajie up the rumour,” 

“ You shall' be obeyed, my husband,” answered Zilia, “ in all 
that the frailness of nature wiU permit. But oh, God of my 
fathers, of what clay hast thou fashioned us poor mortals, who 
dread so much the shame which follows sin, yet repent so little 
for the sin itself!” In a minute afterwards steps were heard— 
the door opened—^Winter announced Lieutenant Middlemas, and 
the unconscious son stood before his parents. 

Witherington started involuntarily up, but immediately con¬ 
strained himself to assume the easy deportment with which a 
superior receives a dependant, and which, in his own case, was 
usually mmgledv.with a certain degree of hauteur. The mother 
had less' command of herself. She, too, sprang j,;p, as if -with 
the intention of throwing herself on the neck of to son, for 
whom she had travailed and sbtrowed. But the warning glance 
of her husband arrested her as if by magic, and she remained 
standing, with her beautiful bead and neck somewhat advanced, 
her hands clasped together, and extended forward in the atti¬ 
tude of motion, hut motionless, nevertheless, as a marble statue, 
to which the sculptor has given all the appearance of life, but 
c|mnot impart its powers. So strange a gesture and posture 
might have excited the young officer’s surprise; but the lady 
Btgod in the shade, and he was so intent ii^ looking upon his 
patron, that he was scarce even conscious of l^s. Witherington’s 
presence. 

1 am happy in this opportunity,” said Middlemas, observing 
that the General did not speak, to return my thanks to GtoeriU 
Witherington, to whom they never can be sufficiently paid.” 
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The Bound of his voice, though uttering words so indifferent, 
Bcemed to dissolve the charm which kept his mother motionless. 
She* sighed deeply, relaxed the rigidity of her posture, and sunk 
back on the cusMons from which she had started up. Middle- 
mas turned a look towards her at the sound of the sigh, and the 
rustling of her drapery. The Greneral hastened to speak. 

My wife, Mr, Middlemas, has been unwell of late—your 
friend, Mr. Hartley, might mention it to you—an affection of 
the .nerves." 

Mr. Middlemas was, of course, sorry and concerned. 

“ We have had distress in our family, Mr. Middlemas, from 
the ultimate and heart-breaking consequences of winch we have 
escajjed by the skill of your friend, Mr, Hartley, Wo will be 
happy if it is in our power to repay a part oj our obligations^iu * 
serviVps to his friend and prot^g^, Mr. Middlcmaa" 

“ I am only acknowledged as his prot^g^, then," thought Rich¬ 
ard ; but he said, “ Every one must envy his friend in having 
4iad the distinguished good fortune to be of use to General Wifch- 
erington and his family." 

“ You have received your commission, I presume. Have you 
any particular wish or desire respecting your destination 1" 

“No, may it please your Excellency,” answered Middlemas. 
“I suppose Hartley would tell your Excellency my unhappy 
stete—that I am an orphan, deserted by the parents who cast 
me on the wide world, an outcast about whoig nob^y knows 
or cares, exca^t to desire that 1 should wander far endugh, and 
live obscurely cnough,‘not to disgrace them by their connection 
with me.” 

Zilia wrung her hands as he spoke, and drew her muslin veil 
closely around her head, as if to exclude the sounds which ex¬ 
cited her mental agony. 

“ Mr. Hartley was not particularly communicative about your 
affairs,” said the General; “ nor do I wish to give you the pain 
of enlering into them. What I desire to know is, if you a;e 
*pleased with your destination to Madrasi" 

“ Perfectly, {dease your Excellency—anywhere, so that thgre 
is no chance of meeting the villaih 

“ Oh t Hillary's services are too nbceasmy in the purlieus of 
Saint Giles's, the Lowlights of Newcastle, and such like places, 
where human carrion can be picked up, to be permitted to go to 
India. However, to show you tha knave has some grace, there 
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ajo the notes of which you were robbed. You will find them 
the very same paper which you lost, except a small sum which 
the rogue had spent, but which a friend has made up, in com¬ 
passion for your sufferings.” Eichard Middlemas sunk on one 
knee, and kissed the hand which restored him to independence. 

Pshaw I ” said the General, ** you are a silly .young man ; ” 
but he withdrew not his hand from his caresses. This was one 

f 

of the occasions on which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical, 

“ 0, my more than father,” he said, “ how much greater a 
debt do I owe to you than to the unnatural parents who brought 
me into this world by their sin, and deserted me through their 
cruelty 1 ” 

jZilia, as she heard these cutting words, flung back her veil, 
raising it on both bands till it floated behind her like a mist, 
and then, giving a faint groan, sunk down in a swoon. Pushing 
Middlemas from him with a hasty movement, General Wither- 
ington flew to his lady’s assistance, and carried her in his anns. 
as if she had been a child, into the anteroom, where an old 
servant waited with the means of restoring suspended animation, 
which the unhappy husband too truly anticipated might be 
useful. These were hastily employed, and succeeded in calling 
the sufferer to life, but in a state of mental emotion that was 
dreadful. 

Her iBf'nd was obviously impressed by the last words wliich 
her son ^ad uttered,—“ Did you hear him, Richard 1 ” she cx- 
^aimed, in accents terribly loud, consedering tffe exhausted 
state of her strength—“Did you hear the words? It was 
Heaven speaking our condemnation by the voice of oiu* own 
child. But do not fear, my Richard, do not weep! I will 
answer the thunder of Heaven with its own music,” 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the room, and, while 
the servant and master gazed on each other as if doubting 
whether her senses were about to leave her entirely, she 
wandered over the keys, producing a wilderness of harmony, 
composed of passages recalled by memory, or combined by her 
ow*a musical talent, irntil at length her voice and instrument 
united in one of those magnificent hymns in which her youth 
had praised her Maker, with voice and harp, like the Royal 
Hebrew w^o composed it. The tear ebbod insensibly from the 
eyes which she turned upwards—her vocal tones, combining with 
those of the instniment, rose to a pitch of brilliancy seldom 
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attained by the most distinguished performers, and then sunk 
iuto.a dying cadence, which fell, never to rise,—for the 
songstress had died with her strain. 

The horror of the distracted husband may be conceived, when 
all efforts to restore life proved totolly inofifectual. Servants were 
despatched for, medical men—^ Hartley, and every other who 
could be found. Tho General precipitated himself into the 
apartment tlfey had so lately left, and in his haste ran against 
MidiUeinas, who, at the sound of the intiaic from the adjoining 
apartment, had naturally approached nearer to the door, and, 
surprised and startled by the sort of clamour, hasty steps and 
confused voices, which ensued, had remained standing there, 
endeavouring to ascertain the cause of so much disorder. 

The sight of the unfortunate young mgin awakened t^e 
General’s stormy passions to frenzy. He seemed to recognise 
his son only as the cause of his wife’s death. He seized him by 
the collar, and shook him violently, as he dragged him into the 
Chamber of mortality. 

“ Come hither,” he said, “thou for whom a life of lowest ob^ 
Bcurity was too good a fate—come hither, and look on the 
parents whom thou hast so much envied—whom thou hast so 
often cursed. Look at that pale emaciated form, a figure of 
wax, rather than flesh and blood—that is thy mother—that is 
the unhappy Zilia Mou 9 ada, to whom thy birth was t^e source 
of shiime and misery, and to whom thy ill-omen«d presence has 
now brought death itself. And behold me ”—he pushed the lad- 
from lum, and stood up erect, looking well-nigh in gesture and 
figure the apostate spirit he described—“ Behold me ”—he said, 
“ see you not my hair streaming with sulphur, my brow scathed 
with lightning ? I am the Arch-Fiend—I am the father whom 
you seek—1 am the accursed Eichard Tresham, the seducer of 
Zilia, and the father of her murderer 1 ” 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was passing. All 
.attention to the deceased, he instantly saw, would be throwp 
away; and understanding, partly from Winter, partly from the 
tenor of the General’s frantic discourse, the nature of tjie 
disclosure which had occurred, he hastened to put an end, if 
possible, to the frightful and scandalous scene which had taken 
place. Aware how delicately the General felt on the subject of 
reputation, he assailed him with remonstrances on suc'b conduct, 
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in presence of bo many witnesses.' But the mind had ceased to 
answer to that once powerful key-note. 

• I care not if the Vhole world hear my sin and my pufiiish- 
ment/’ said Witheiington. It shall not be again said of me, 
that 1 fear shame more than I repent sin. I feared shame only 
jbr Zilia, and Zilia is dead! ’’ . 

“ But her memoiy’, General—spare the memory of your wife, 
in which the character of your children is involved.” 

** 1 have no children ! ” said the desperate and violent pian. 
“ My Reuben is gone to Heaven to prepare a lodging ffllr the 
angel who has now escaped from earth in a flood of harmony, 
which can 6nly be equalled where she is gone. The othfer two 
cherubs will not survive their mother. I shall be, nay, I already 
feel myself, a childless man.” 

^ “ Yet I am- yoiif son,” replied Middlemas,' in a tone sorrowful, 
but at the same time tinged with sullen resentment—Your son 
by your wedded wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon you 
both to acknowledge my rights, and all who are present to bear 
witness to them.” 

“ Wretch!” exclaimed the maniac father, “ canst thou think 
of thine own sordid rights in the midst of death and frenzy 1 My 
son!—thou art the fiend who hast occasioned my wretchedness 
in this world, and who will share my eternal misery in the next. 
Hence from my sight, and my curse go with thee I” 

His e5'ds fixed on the ground, his arms folded on his breast, 
the haughty an^ dogged spirit of Middlemas yet Burned to medi¬ 
tate reply. But Hartley, Winter, and bther bystanders, inter¬ 
fered, and forced him from' ihe apartment As they endeavoured 
to remonstrate with him, he twisted himself out of their grasp, 
ran to the stables, and seizing the first saddled horse that he 
found, out of many that had been in haste got ready to seek for 
assistance, he throw himself on its back, and rode furiously off. 
Hartley was about to mount and follow him; but Winter and 
the other domestics threw themselves around him, and implored 
him not to desert their unfortunate master, at a time when the 
influence which he had acquired over him might he the only re- 
stl:aint on the violence of his passions^ 

“ He had -a de Bol&il in India,'^ whispered Winter, ** and 
is capable of anything hrhis fits. These cowards cannot control 
him, and-I am old and feeble.” 

Satisfied that General Witherington was a greater object of 
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compassion than Middlemas, whom besides he had no hope of 
overtaking, and who he believed was safe in his own keeping, 
however violent might be his present emdfcions, Hartley returned 
where the greater emergency demanded his immediate care. 

He found the unfortunate General contending with the do¬ 
mestics, who endeavoured to prevent his making his way to the 
apartment whel« his children slept, and exclaiming ftioioualy— 
“Rejoice, mj»treasures—^rejoice 1—Ho has fled, who would pro- 
claifli your father’s crime, and your mother’s dishonour 1—He 
has fifed, never to return, whose life has been the death of one 
parent^ and the ruin of another!—Courage, my children, your 
father IS with you—^he will inake his way. to you thrCugh a hun¬ 
dred obstacles!” 

The domestics, intimidated and undecided, were giving way to 
him^ when Adam Hartley approached, and placingJiimself before 
the imhappy man, fixed his eye firmly on the General's, while he 
said in a low but stern voice—“ Madman, would you kill your 
•liildren ? ” 

The General seemed staggered in his resolution, but still 
attempted to rush past him. But Hartley, seizing him by the 
collar of his coat on each side, “You are my prisoner,” he 
said \ “ I command you to follow me.” 

“ Ha ! prisoner, and for high treason ? Dog, thou hast met 
thy death !” 

The distracted man drew a poniard from his b^om, ^d Hart¬ 
ley’s strengtli^nd resolution might not perhaps have saved his. 
life, had not Winter metered the General’s right hand, and con¬ 
trived to disarm him. 

“ I am your prisoner, then,” he said; “ use me civilly—and 
let me see my wife and children.” 

“ You shall see them to-morrow,” said Hartley; “ follow us 
instantly, and without the least resistance.” 

Gener^ Witherington followed like a child, with the air of 
one who is suflering for a cause in which he glories. 

“lam not ashamed of my principles,” he said—“ I am willing 
to die for my king." 

Without exoitiiig hia frenzy, by contradicting the fantaslic 
idea which occupied his imagination, Hartley continued to main¬ 
tain over his patient the ascendency he had acquired. He caused 
him to be led to his apartment, and beheld him sufier*himself to 
be put to bed. Administering then a strong composing; draught. 
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and causing a servant to sleep in the room, he watched the un¬ 
fortunate man till dawji of morning, . 

General Witherington awoke in his full senses, and apparently 
conscious of his real situation, which he testified by low groans, 
sobs, and tears. When Hartley drew near hia bedside, he knew 
him perfectly, and said, “ Do not fear me—the fit is over—^leave 
me now, and see after yonder unfortunate. Let him leave Bri¬ 
tain as soon as possible, and go where his fate cMls him, and 
'where we can never meet more. Winter knows my way^'and 
will take care of me.” 

Winter ^ve the same advice. “ I can answer,” he said, “ for 
my master's security at present; but, in Heaven’s name, prevent 
his ever meeting again with that obdurate young man.” • 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

Well, then, the world's mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

When Adam Hartley arrived at his lodgings in the sweet little 
town of Ryde, his first inquiries were ^tor his comrade. Ho 
had arrived laa^ night late, man and horse all in a foam. He 
inode no* reply to any questions about qupper or«the like, but, 
snatching a candle, ran up stairs into his apartment, and shut 
and double locked the door. The servants only supposed that, 
being something intoxicated, he had ridden hard, and was 
unwilling to expose himself. 

Hartley went to the door of his chamber, not without some 
apprehensions; and after knocking and calling more than once, 
received at length the welcome return, “ Who is there % ” 

^ On Hartley announcing himself, the door opened, and Middle-, 
mas appeared well dressed, and with his hair arranged and 
pq,wdered; although, from the appearance of the bed, it had not 
been slept in on the preceding night, and Richard’s countenance, 
haggard and ghastly, seemed to bear witness to the same fact. 
It was, however, with an affectation of indifference that he 
spoke. *■ 

“ I congratulate you on your improvement in worldly know 
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iedge, Adam. It is just tho time id desert the poor heir, .and 
to «tick by him that is in immediate possession of the wealth,” 
“I stayed last night in General Witherington’s,” answered 
Hartley, “ because he is extremely ill.” 

“ TeU him to repent of his sins, then,” said Richard. “ Old 
Gray used to say, a doctor had *as good a title to give ghostly 
advice as a pai'son. Do you remember Doctor Dulberiy, the 
minister, callifig him an interloper 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

“i.am surprised at this style of language from one in your 
rjrcumstances.” 

“ Why, ay,” said Middlemas, with a bitter smile—“ it woidd 
be difficult to most men to keep up theh spirits, after gainiiig 
and losing father, mother, and a good inheritance, all in the 
same day. But 1 had always a turn for phil(^ophy.” ^ 

I really do not understand you, Mr. Middleiuffi.” 

“Why, I found my parents yesterday, did I not?” answered 
the young man. “My mother, as you know, had waited but 
t?iat moment to die, and my father to become distracted ; and I 
conclude both were contrived purposely to cheat me of my 
inheritance, ^ he has taken up such a prejudice against me.” 

“Inheritance?” repeated Hartley, bewildered by Richard's 
calmness, and half suspecting that the insanity of the father was 
liereditaiy in the family, “ In Heaven’s name, recollect yourself, 
and get rid of these hallucinations. What inheritance are you 
dreaming of?” • ® 

“ That of nJ^ mother^to be sure, who must have iiihefitcd old ■ 
Mon^ada’s wealth—and to whom should it descend save to 
her children?—I am the eldest of them—that fact cannot be 
denied.” 

“ But consider, Richard—recollect yourself.” 

“ I do,” said Richard; “ and what then ? ” 

“ Then you cannot hut remember,” said Hartley, “ that unless 
there was a will in your favour, your birth prevents you from 
inheriting.” 

“ you are mistaken, sir, I am legitimate.—Yonder sickly 
brats, whom you rescued from the grave, are not more legitimaje 
than I am.-^Yes 1 our parents could not allow the air of Heaven 
to breathe on them—me they committed to the winds and the 
waves—I am nevertheiess their lawful child, as well as their 
puling offspring of advanced age and decayed healtlf. I saw 
them, Adam—Winter showed the nursery to me while they 
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were gathering courage to receive me in the drawing-room. 
There they lay, the children of predilection, the riches of the 
East expended that they might sleep soft and wake in ma^iii- 
cence. I, the eldest brother—^tho heir—I stood beside their 
bed in the borrowed dress which I had so lately exchanged for 
the rags of an hospital. Their couches breathed the richest 
perfumes; while I was reeking from a pest-house; and I—I 
repeat it—the heir, the produce of their earliest and best love, 
was thus treated. No wonder that my look was that ,of a 
basilisk.” 

You speak as if you were possessed with an evil spirit,” said 
Hartley; * or else you labour under a strange delusion.”* 

“You think those only are legally married over whom a 
drowsy parson has read the ceremony from a dog’s-eared prayer- 
book 1 It mny be so in your English law-^but Scotland makes 
Love himself the priest. A vow betwixt a fond couple, the blue 
heaven alone witnessing, will protect a confiding girl against the 
perjury of a fickle swain, as much as if a Dean had performed 
the rites in the loftiest cathedral in England. Nay, more; if 
the child of love be acknowledged by the father at the time 
when he is baptized—if he present the mother to strangers of 
respectability as his wife, the laws of Scotland will not allow him 
to retract the justice which has, in these actions, been done to 
the female whom he has wronged, or the offspring of their mutual 
love. This General Tresham, or Witherington, treated my un- 
. happy mother as his wife before Gray and other^ quartered her 
as such in the family of a respectable fnan, gave her the same 
name by which he himself chose to pass for the time. He pre¬ 
sented me to the priest as his lawful offspring! and the law of 
Scotland, benevolent to the helpless child, will not allow him 
now to disown what he so formally admitted. I know my rights, 
and am determined to claim them.” 

^^You do not then intend to go on board the Middlesex? 
Think a little—You will lose your voyage and your commis¬ 
sion.” * 

“I will save my birthright,” answered Middlemas. ** When 
r thought of going to India^ 1 knew not mv parents, or how to 
make good the rights which 1 had through tnem. That riddle is 
solved. I am entitled to at least a third of Mongada’s estate, 
which, by Winter’s account, is considerable, But for you, and 
yuiir mode Of treating the small-pox, I should have had the 
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whole Little did I think, when old Gray was likely to have liia 
wig pulled off, for putting out fires, throwing open windows, and 
exploding whisky and water, that the newliy®!'®^ of treating the 
small-pox was to cost me so many thousand pounds.” 

“You are determined then," said Hartley, “on this wild 
course V* 

“ I know my 'rights, and am determined to make thOm avail¬ 
able," answered the obstinate youth. 

“ Mr. Richard Middlemas, I am sorry for you." 

“ Mr. Adam Hartley, I beg to know why I am honoured by 
your sorrow." 

“ I pity you,” answered Hartley, “ both for the obstinacy of 
selfishness, which can think of wealth after the scene you saw 
last night, and for the idle vision which leads you to believe that 
ynn /'oji obtain poBSCssion of it." • * 

“Selfish!” cried Middlemas; “why, I am a dutiful son, 
labouring to clear the memory of a calumniated mother—And 
am I a visionary 1—■ Why, it was to this hope that I awakened, 
when old Mon<jada’B letter to Gray, devoting me to perpetual 
obscurity, first roused mo to a sense of my situation, and dispelled 
the dreams of my childhood. Do you think that I would ever 
have submitted to the drudgeiy which I shared with you, but 
that, by doing so, I kept in view the only traces of these un¬ 
natural parents, by means of which I proposed to introduce 
myself to their notice, and, if necessary, enforce Jhe rights of a 
legitimate chilly The silence and death of Mon 9 ada bsoke my 
plans, and it was then ohly I reconciled myself to the thoughts 
of India.” 

“ You were very young to have known so much of the Scottish 
law, at the time when we were first acquainted,” said Hartley. 
“ But I can guess your instructor.” 

“ No less authority than Tom HUIary’s,” replied Middlemas. 
“ His good counsel on that head is a reason why I do not now 
prosecute him to the gaUows.” 

“I judged as much,” replied Hartley; “for I heard him,* 
before I left Middlemas, debating Idle point with Mr. Lawford; 
and I recollect perfectly, that he etatM the law to be such ak 
you now lay down.” 

“And what said Lawford in answer?” demanded Middlemas. 

“He admitted,” replied Hartley, “that in circumstances 
where the case was doubtfhl, such pr^umptions of legitimacy 
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might be admitted. But he said they were liable to be controlled 
by positive and precise testimony, as, for instance, the evidence 
of the mother declaring the illegitimacy of the child.” 

“ But there can exist none such in ray case,” said Middleman, 
hastily, and with marks of alarm. 

“ I will not deceive you, Mr.^Middlemas, though I fear I can¬ 
not help giving you pain. I had yesterday a-long conforence 
with your mother, Mrs. Witherington, in which sh^acknowledged 
you as her son, but a son born before marriage. This express 
declaration will, therefore, put an end to the suppositions on 
which you ground your hopes. If you please you may hear the 
contents of her declaration, which I have in her own hand¬ 
writing.” 

“ Confusion ! is the cup to be for ever dashed from my'lips'2” 
muttered Richard; but recovering his composure, hy exertion 
of the self-command of which he possessed so large a portion, 
he desired Hartley to proceed with his communication. Hart¬ 
ley accordingly proceeded to inform him of the particulars prg- 
ceding his birth, and those which followed after it; while 
Middlemos, seated on a sea-chest, listened with inimitable com¬ 
posure to a tale which went to root up the flourishing hopes of 
wealth which he had lately so fondly entertained. 

Zilia Mongada was the only child of a Portuguese Jew of grCiit 
wealth, who had come to London in prosecution of his commerce. 
Among (the few Christians who frequented his house, and occa¬ 
sionally his table, was Richard Tresham, a gentleman of a high 
Northumbrian family, deeply engaged ki the se^ice of Charles 
Edward during his short itivasion, and though holding a commis¬ 
sion in the Portuguese service, still an object of suspicion to the 
British government, on account of his well-known courage and 
Jacobitical principles. The high-bred elegance of this gentleman, 
together with his complete acquaintance with the Portuguese 
language and manners, bad won the intimacy of old Mon 9 ada, 
and, alas! the heart of the inexperienced Zilia, who, beautiful 
as an angel, had as little knowledge of the world and its wicked* 
ness as the lamb that is but a week old. 

. Tresham made his proposals to Hoofada, perhaps in a man¬ 
ner which too evidently showed that he conceived the high-born 
Christian Fas d^ading himself in asking an alliance with the 
wealthy ^ew.- Mon^ada rejected his proposals, forbade him his 
house, but cduld not prevent the lovers from meeting in private. 
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Tresham made a dishonourable use of the opportunities which 
the poor ZUia so incautiously afiForded, and the consequence was 
her ruin. The lover, however, had everyipurpose of righting the 
injury which he had inflicted, and, after various plans of secret 
marriage, which were rendered abortive by the difference of re¬ 
ligion, and other circumstances, flight for Scotland was deter¬ 
mined on. The hurry of the journey, the fear and anxiety to 
which Zilia was subject, brought on her confinement several 
weeks before* the usual time, so that they were compelled to 
accept of the assistance and accommodation offered by Mr. 
Gray. They had not been there many hours ere Tresham 
heard^ by the medium of some sharp-sighted oi^ keen-eared 
friend, that there were warrants out against him for treasonable 
practices. His correspondence with Charles Edward had become 
known to Mongada. during the period of tlieir friendship ; ^le 
betrayed it in vengeance to the British cabinet,* and warrants 
were issued, in which, at Mon9ada’s request, his daughter’s name 
was included. This might be of use, he apprehended, to enable 
him to separate his daughter from Tresham, should he find the 
fugitives actually married. How far he succeeded, the reader 
already knows, as well Jis the precautions which he took to pre¬ 
vent the living evidence of his child’s frailty from being known 
to exist. His daughter he earned with him, and subjected her 
to severe restraint, which her own reflections rendered doubly 
bitter. It would have completed his revenge, had the^uthor of 
Zilia's misfortunes been brought to the scaffold^or his political 
offences. But^rosham^kulked among friends in the Highlands, ‘ 
and escaped until the affair blew over. 

He afterwards entered into the East India Company’s service, 
under his mother’s name of Witlierington, which concealed the 
Jacobite and rebel, until these terms were forgotten. His skill 
ill military affairs soon raised him to riches and eminence. 
When he returned to Britain, his first inquiries were after the 
family of Mon9ada. His fame, his wealth, and the late convic- 
,tion that his daughter never would marry any but him who hjul 
Jlor first love, induced the old man to give that encouragement 
to General Witherington, which he had always denied to the 
poor and outlaw^ Major Tresham; and the lovers, after hav¬ 
ing been fourteen years separated, were at length united in 
wedlock. 

General Witherington eagerly concurred in the earnest wish 
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of hia father-in-law, that every remembrance of former events 
should be buried, by leaving the fruit of the early and unhappy 
intrigue suitably providbd for, but in a distant and obscure situa¬ 
tion. Zilia thought far otherwise. Her heart longed, with a 
mother’s longing, towards the object of her first maternal ten¬ 
derness, but she dared not place -herself in opposition at once to 
the will of her father and the decision of her husband. The 
former, his religious prejudices much effaced by kis long resi¬ 
dence in England, had given consent that she should confornj to 
the established religion of her husband and her country,-i-the 
latter, haughty as we have described him, made it his pride to 
introduce the beautiful convert among his high-bom kihdred. 
The discovery of her former frailty would have proved a blow 
to her respectabilitv, which he dreaded like death j and it could 
no^ long remayi a secret from his wife, that in consequence of a 
severe illness in India, even his reason became occasionally 
shaken by anything which violently agitated hia feelings. She 
had, therefore, acquiesced in patience and silence in the course 
of policy which MonQada had devised, and which her husband 
anxiously and warmly approved. Yet her thoughts, even when 
their marriage was blessed with other offspring, anxiously re¬ 
verted to the banished and outcast child, who had first been 
clasped to the maternal bosom. 

these feelings subdued and cherished long,” were set 
afloat in full tide by the unexpected discovery of this son, re¬ 
deemed firom a*lot of extreme misery, and pla^d before his 
mother’s imagination in circumstances so'disastrous. 

It was in vain that her husband had assured her that he would 
secure the young man’s prosperity, by his purse and his interest. 
She could not satisfi^, untU she had herself done something 
to alleviate the doom of banishment to which her eldest-born 
was thus condemned. She was the more eager to do so, as she 
felt the extreme delicacy of her health, which was undermined 
by so many years of secret suffering. 

*Mrs. Witherington was, in conferring her maternal bounty, 
natumlly led to employ the agency of Hartle^f; the companion of 
hef son, and to whom, since the recovery of her younger child¬ 
ren, she almost looked up as to a tutelar deity. She placed in 
his hands a sum of £2000, which she had at her own unchal¬ 
lenged disposal, with a request, uttered in the fondest and most 
affectionate tenoBf that it might be applied to the service of 
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Richard Middlemas in the way Hartley should think most use¬ 
ful to him. She assured him of further support, as it should be 
needed ] and a note to the following purport was also intrusted 
him, to be delivered when and where the prudence of Hartley 
should judge it proper to confide to him the secret of his birth. 

“ Oh, Benoni I Oh, child of my sorrow 1” said this interesting 
document, “ why should the eyes of thy unhappy mother* bo 
about to obtain permission to look on thee, since her arms were 
denied the right to fold thee to her bosom 1 May the God of 
■Jews and of Gentiles watch over thee, and guard thee! May 
he remove, in his good time, the darkness which rcdls between 
me and the beloved of my heart the first fruit of my unhappy, 
nay, imhallowed affection. Ho not—do not, my beloved!—^think 
tliyself a lonely exile,* while thy mother's prajters ^se for th^e 
ai sunrise and at sunset, to call down every blessing on thy head 
—to invoke every power in thy protection and defence. Seek not 
to see me—Oh, why must I say so!—But let me humble myself 
ifi the dust, since it is my own sin, my own folly, which I must 
blame;—^but seek not to see or speak with me—^it might be the 
death of both. Confide thy thoughts to the excellent Hartley, 
who hath been the guardian angel of us all—even as the tribes 
of Israel had each their guardian angel. What thou shalt wish, 
and he shall advise in thy behalf, shall he done, if in the power 
of a mother—And tho love of a mother! Is it boundedtby seas, 
or can deserts and distance measure its limits 7 Oh, child of my 
sorrow! Ob, Benoni 1 let thy spirit be with mine, as mine is 
with thee. Z. M.” 

All these arrangements being completed, the unfortunate lady 
next insisted with her husband that she should be permitted to 
see her son in that parting interview which terminated so fatally. 
Hartley, therefore, now discharged, as her executor, the duty 
intrusted to him as her confidential agent. 

• “ Surely," he thoughl^ as, having finished his communication,* 
he was about to leave the apartment, ** surely the demons of 
Ambition and Avarice; will unclose the talons which they hav9 
fixed upon this than, at a charm like this." 

And ind^d Richard’s heart had been formed of the nether 
millstone, had he not been duly affbOted by these first and last 
tokens of his Another’s affection. He leant his head upon a 
VOL. XXV. I * 
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table, and his tears flowed plentifully. Hartley left him undis¬ 
turbed for more than an hour, and on his return found hiTu in 
nearly the same attitude in which he had left him. 

“ I regret to disturb you at this moment,” he said, “ but I 
have still a part of my duty to discharge. I must place in your 
possession the deposit which your mother made in my liands 
—and I must also remind you that time flies fast, and that you 
have scarce an hour or two to determine whether you will pro¬ 
secute your Indian voyage, under the new view of^circumstances 
which I have opened to you.” 

Middlemas took the bills which his mother had bequeathed 
him. As he raised his head, Hartley could observe that his face 
was stained with tears. Yet he counted over the money with 
mercantile accuracy; and though be assumed the pen for the 
lAirpose of w^itin^ a discharge with an air of inconsolable dejec¬ 
tion, yet he drew it up in good set terms, like one who bad bis 
senses much at his command. 

* And now,” he said, in a mournful voice, “ give me my 
mother’s narrative.” 

Hartley almost started, and answered hastily, "You have 
the poor lady’s letter, which was addressed to yourself—the 
narrative is addressed to me. It is my warrant for disposing 
of a large sum of money—^it concerns the rights of third parties, 
and I cannot part with it.” 

" Sur,fly, surely it were better to deliver it into my Lands, 
were itt but to weep over it,” answered Middlemas. " My for¬ 
tune, Hartley, hiis been very cruel. You see 4Gat my parents 
purposed to have made me iixeir imdoubted heir; yet their pur¬ 
pose was disappointed by accident. And now my mother comes 
with well-intended fondness, and while she means to advance 
my fortune, funiishes evidence to destroy it. — Come^ come, 
Hartley—^you must be conscious that my mother wrote those 
details entirely for my information, I am the rightful owner, 
and insist on having them.” 

•- " I am sorry I must insist on refusing your demand,” an¬ 
swered Hartley, putting the papers in his pocket. “You ought 
tp consider, that if this communication has destroyed the idle 
and groundless hopes which you have indulged in, it has, at the 
same time, more than trebled your capital; and that if there are 
some hundreds or thousands in, the world richer than yourself, 
there are many millions not half so well provided. Set a bravo 
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spirit, then, against your fortune, and do not douht your success 
in life.”. 

His words seemed to sink into the gloomy mind of Middle- 
mas. He stood silent for a moment, and then answered with a 
reluctant and insinuating voice,— 

“ My dear Hartley, we have 'long been companions—you can 
have neither pleasure nor interest in ruining my hopes—you may 
find some in •forwarding them. Mongada’s fortune will enable 
me to allow five thousand pounds to the Mend who should aid 
me in my difficulties.” 

“ Good morning to you, Mr. Middlemas,” said partley, en¬ 
deavouring to withdraw. 

“ One moment—one moment,” said Middlemas, holding his 
friend by the button at the same time, “1^ meant to say ten 
thnii^and—and—and—mai’ry whomsoever you like—I will not 
be your hindrance.” 

“ You are a villain ! ” said Hartley, breaking from him, “ and 
I always thought you so.” 

“ And you,” answered Middlemas, “ are a fool, and I never 
thought you better. Off he goes—Let him—the game has been 
played and lost—I must hedge my bets: India must be my 
back-play.” 

All was in readiness for his departure. A small vessel and a 
favouring gale conveyed him and several other militaw gentle¬ 
men to the Downs, where the Indiaman, which v»s to transport 
them from Euj^pe, lay ready for their reception. 

His first feelings were sufficiently disconsolate. But ac¬ 
customed from his infancy to conceal his internal thoughts, he 
appeared in the course of a week the gayest and best bred 
psisscnger who ever dared the long and weary space betwixt Old 
England and hei* Indian possessions. At Madras, where tbe 
sociable feelings of the resident inhabitants give ready way to 
enthusiasm in behalf of any stranger of agreeable qualities, he 
experienced that warm hospitality which distinguishes thq 
British character in the East. 

Middlemas was well received in company, and in the way of 
becoming an indispensable guest at every entertainment in the 
place, when the vessel, on board of which Hartley acted as sur¬ 
geon’s mate, arrived at the same settlement. The latter would 
not, from his situation, have been entitled to expect much 
civility and attention; but this disadvantage was made tip by 
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his possessing the most powerful introductions from General 
Witherington, and fr^ other persons of weight in Leadenhall 
Street, the General’s fiends, to the principal inhabitants in the 
settlement. He found himself once more, therefore, moving in 
the same sphere with Middlemas, and under the alternative 
of living with liim on decent and distant terms, or of breaking 
off with him altogether. 

The first of these courses might perhaps have been the wisest; 
but the other was most congenial to the blunt and plain cha> 
racter of Hartley, who saw neither propriety nor comfort in 
maintaining a show of friendly intercourse, to conceal hate, con¬ 
tempt, anef mutual dislike. 

The circle at Fort St. George was much more restricted at 
that time than i^t has been since. The coldness of the young 
men did not escape notice; it transpired that they had been once 
intimates and fellow-students; yet it was now found that they 
hesitated at accei)tiug invitations to the same parties. Rumour 
assigned many different and incompatible reasons for this deadly 
breach, to which Hartley gave no attention whatever, while 
Lieutenant Middlemas took care to countenance those which 
represented the cause of the quarrel most favourably to himself. 

A little bit of rivalry had taken place,” he said, when pressed 
by gentlemen for an explanation ; “ he had only had the good 
luck t^et farther in the good graces of a fair lady than his 
friend Hm’tley who had made a quarrel of it, as they saw. He 
thought it very silly to keep up spleen, at su^, a distance of 
time and space. He was .sorry, more for fne sake of the 
strangeness of the cqjpearahce of the thing than anything .^Ise, 
although his friend had really some very good points about him.” 

While these whispers were working their effect in society, 
they did not prevent Hartley from receiving the most flattering 
assurances of encouragement and official promotion from the 
Madras government as opportunity should arise. Soon after, it 
was intimated to him that a medical appointment of a lucrative 
nature in a remote settlement was conferred on him, which re- 
gioved him for some time from Madtas and its neighbourhood. 

Hartley accordingly sailed on 'his distant expedition; and it 
was observed, that after his departure, the character of Middle- 
mas, as if sODle cheek had been removed, began to display itself 
in disagreeable colours. It was noticed that this' young man, 
whose maimerB were so agreeable and so courteous during the 
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first months after his arrival in India, began now to show symi> 
toms of a haughty and overbearing spirit. He had adopted, for 
reasons which the reader may conjecture, but which appeared to 
be mere whim at Fort St. George, the name of Tresham, in 
addition to that by which he had hitherto been distinguished, 
and in this ho persisted with an' obstinacy, wdiich belonged more 
to the pride than the craft of his character. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel of th 8 regiment, an old cross-tempered martinet, did not 
choose to indulge the Captain (such was now the rank of 
Mid(flemas) in this humour. 

“ knew no officer,” he said, “ by any name savo^that which 
he bore in his commission,” and he Middlemas’d the Captain on 
all occasions. 

One fatal evening, the Captain was so much provoked as io 
iiitiiuato peremptorily, “ that he knew his own nafne best.” 

“ Why, Captain Middlemos,” replied the Colonel, “ it is not 
every child that knows it§ own father, so how can every man be 
#0 sure of bis own name 1 ” 

The bow was drawn at a venture, but the shaft found the 
rent in the armour, and stung deeply. In spite of all the inter¬ 
position which could be attempted, Mlddlcmas insisted on 
challenging the Colonel, who could be persuaded to no apology. 

“ If Captain Middlemaa," he said, “ thought the cap fitt^, 
he was welcome to wear it.” 

The result was a meeting, in which, after the fjarties had ex¬ 
changed sliotsji^he secijpds tendered their mediation. * It was ■ 
rejected by Middlemas, who, at the second fire, had the mis¬ 
fortune to kill his commanding officer. In consequence, he was 
obliged to fly from the British settlements 3 for, being universally 
blamed for having pushed the quan*el to extremity, there was 
little doubt that the whole severity of military discipline would 
be exercised upon the delinquent. Middlemas, therefore, vanished 
from Fort St. George, and, though the affair had made much 
poise at the time, was soon no longer talked of. It was under¬ 
stood, in general, that he had gone to seek that fortune at the 
court of some native prince, which he could no longer hope fpr 
in the British settlements. 
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CHAPTER TENTH, 

Thbeb years passed away after the fatal rencounter mentioned 
in the last Chapter, and Dr.- Hartley, returning from his 
appointed mission, which was only temporary, received encou¬ 
ragement to settle in Madras in a medical capacity j and, upon 
liaving done so, soon had reason to think he had chosen a line in 
which he might rise to wealth and reputation. His practice was 
not confined to his countrymen, hut much sought after among 
the natives,'^who, whatever may he their prejudices against the 
Europeans in other respects, universally esteem their superior 
po;jYers in the medical profession. This lucrative branch of 
practice rendet-ed it necessary that Hartley should make the 
Oriental languages his study, in order to hold communication 
with his patients without the intervention of an interpreter. He 
had enough of opportunities to practise as a linguist, for, iii> 
acknowledgment, as he used jocularly to say, of the large fees of 
the wealthy Moslemah and Hindoos, he attended the poor of all 
nations gratis, whenever he was called upon. 

It so chanced, that one evening he was hastily summoned by a 
message from the Secretary of the Government, to attend a 
patient of consequence. “ Yei he is, after all, only a Fakir,” 
said the'*^essage. “You will find him at the tomb of Cara 
Razi, th6 Mahomedan saint and doctor, about oi^^coss from the 
fort. Inquire for him by the name of 'Barak el Hadgi. Such 
a patient promises no fe<S5 ; but we know how little you care 
about the pagodas; and, besides, the Government is your pay¬ 
master on this occasion.” 

“ That is the last matter to be thought on,” said Hartley, and 
instantly repaired in his palanquin to the place pointed out to him. 

The tomb of the Owliah, or Mahomedan Saint, Cara Razi, 
\vas a place held in much reverence by every good Mussulman, 
ft was situated in the centre of a grove of mangos and tamarind- 
trees, and was buUt of red stone, having three domes, and mina¬ 
rets at every corner. There was a court in front, as usual, around 
which were eells constructed for the accommodation of the Fakirs 
who visited the tomb from motives of devotion, and made a longer 
or shortef residence there as they thought proper, subsisting 
upon the alms which the Faithful never fail to b^tow on them 
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lu exchange for the benefit of their prayers. These devotees 
were engaged day and night in reading vei;sea of tlie Koran before 
the tomb, which was constructed of white marble, inscribed with 
sentences from the book of the Prophet, and with the vmoua 
titles conferred by the Koran upon the Supremo Being. Such a 
sepulchre, of which there are many, is, with its appendages and 
attendants, resjlcoted during wars and revolutions, and ho less by 
l^hringis (Franks, that is) and Hindoos, than by Mahomedans 
themselves. The Fakirs, in return, act os spies for all parties, 
and aVe often employed in secret missions of importance. 

Complying with the Mahomedan custom, our friend Hartley 
laid aside his shoes at the gates of the holy precinctsT, and avoid¬ 
ing to give oftenco by approaching near to the tomb, he went up 
to tlic principal Moullah, or priest, who was ^distinguishable Jiy 
tlir* length of his board, and the size of the large ^vooden beads, 
with which the Mahomedans. like the Catholics, keep register of 
their prayers. Sucli a person, venerable by hi.s age, sanctity of 
oiiaracter, and his real or supposed contempt of worldly pursuits 
and enjoyments, is regarded as the head of an establishment of 
this kind. 

The Moullah is permitted by his situation to be more commu¬ 
nicative with strangers than Ids younger brethren, who in the 
present instance remained with their eyes fixed on the Koran, 
muttering their recitations without noticing the European, or 
attending to what ho said, as he inquired at the^jr Bu|fbrior for 
Barak el Iladgl^ ’ 

The Moullah was seated on the earth, from which he did not 
arise, or show any mark of reverence; nor did he interrupt the 
tale of his Ixjads, which he continued to count assiduously while 
Hartley was spealdng. When lie finished, the old man raised 
Ids eyes, and looking at him with an air of distraction, as if ho 
was endeavouring to recollect what he had been saying, he at 
length pointed to one of the cells, and resumed his devotions like 
one who felt impatient of whatever withdrew his attention from 
ITis sacred duties, were it but for an instant. 

Hartley enter^ the cell indicated, with the usual salutation qf 
Salam Alaikum. His patient lay on a little carpet in a comer 
of the small white^washed cell. He was a man of about 
forty, dressed in the black robe of his order, veiy much torn and 
patched. He wore a high conical cap of Tartarian felt,*and had 
round his neck the string of black beads belonging to his order. 
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His eyes and posture indicated suifering, which he was enduring 
with stoical patience. ^ 

■ ** Salam Alaikum/'said Hartley; “ you are in pain, my father ? ” 
—a title which he gave rather to the profession than to the 
years of the person he addressed. 

Salem Alaikmi bema se^astem** answered the Fakir; “Well 
is it for you that you have suffered patiently. The hook saith, 
such shall be the greeting of the angels to those who enter para¬ 
dise.” 

The conversation being thus opened, the physician proceeded 
to inquire into the complaints of the patient, and to prescribe 
what he thought advisable. Having done this, he was aiout to 
retire, when, to his great surprise, the Fakir tendered him ^ ring 
•i^some value. , 

“ The wisei;” said Hartley, declining the present, and at the 
same time paying a suitable compliment to the Fakir’s cap and 
robe,—“ the wise of every country are brethren. My left hand 
takes no guerdon of my right.” • 

“ A Feringi can then refuse gold 1 ” said the Fakir. “ I thought 
they took it from every hand, whether pure as that of an Houri, 
or leprous like Gehazi’s—even as the hungry dog recketh not 
whether the flesh he eatetb be of the camel of the prophet Saleth, 
or of the ass of Begial—on whose head be curses I ” 

“ The book says,” replied Hartley, “ that it is Allah who closes 
and who^anlargfs the heart. Frank and Mussulman are all elike 
moulded by his pleasure.” ^ 

“My brother hath spoken wisely,”''answered the patient. 
“ Welcome the disease, if it bring thee acquainted with a wise 
physician. For what saith the poet—‘ It is well to have fallen 
to the earth, if while grovelling there thou shalt discover a dia¬ 
mond.* ” 

The physician made repeated visits to his patient, and con¬ 
tinued to do so even after the health of £1 Hadgi was entirely 
restored. He had no difliculty in discerning in him one of those 
secret agents frequently employed by Awatic Sovereigns. His 
intelligence, his learning, alrave all, his versaillity and freedom 
from prejudices of every kind, left no -douht of ^ak’s possess¬ 
ing the necessary qualifications for conducting such delicate 
negotiations; while his gravity of habit and profession could 
not prevent his features from esepressing occasion^ly a perception 
of humour, not usually seen in devotees of his class. 
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Barak el Hadgi talked often, amidst their private conversations, 
of the power and dignity of the Ifawaub of Mysore; and Hartley 
had little doubt that he came from the Cfourt of Hyder Ali, oh 
some secret mission, perhaps for achieving a more solid peace 
betwixt that able and sagacious Prince and the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Government,—that which existed for the time being re¬ 
garded on both |)arts as little more than a hollow and insincere 
truce. He toM many stories to the advantage of this Prince, 
who certainly was one of the wisest that Hindoatan could boast; 
and amidst great crimes, perpetrated to gratify his ambition, dis¬ 
played ^many instances of princely generosity, and, what was a 
little more surprising, of cveh-handeJ justice. ** 

On,one occasion, shortly before Barak el Hadgi left Madras, 
he visited the Doctor, and partook of his sherbet, which he pre¬ 
ferred to his own, perhaps because a few glasses of mm. or brandy 
were usually added to enrich the compound. It might be owing 
to repeated applications to the jar which contained this generous 
ikiid, that the Pilgrim became more than usually frank in his 
communications, and not contented with praising his Nawaiib 
with the most hyperbolic eloquence, be began to insinuate the 
influence which ho himself enjoyed with the Invincible, the Lord 
and Shield of the Faith of the Prophet. 

“ Brother of my soul,'*’ he said, “do but think if thou needest 
aught that the all-powerful Hyder Ali Khan Bohauder can give; 
and then use not the intercession of those who d\ 5 ell in'^alaces, 
and wear jeweli^ju their turbans, but seek the cell of thybrother 
at the Great City, which*is Seringapatam. And the poor Fakir, 
in his torn cloak, shall better advance tby suit with the Nawaiib 
[for Hyder did not assume the title of Sultaun] than they who 
sit upon seats of honour in the Divan.” 

With these and sundry other expressions of regard, he ex¬ 
horted Hartl^ to come into the Mysore, and look upon the face 
of the Great Prince, whose glance inspired wisdom, and whose 
nod conferred wealth, so that FpHy or Poverty could not appear 
b*efore him. He offered at the same time to requite the kind-' 
ness 'Which Hartley had evinced to him, by showing him what¬ 
ever was* worthy the attention of a sage in the land of Mysore. 

Hartley was not reluctant to promise to undertake the pro¬ 
posed journey, if the continuance good understanding betwixt 
their governments should render it practicable, and iii reality 
looked forward to the possibility of such an event with a good 
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deal of interest. The friends parted with mutual good wishes, 
after exchanging, in the Oriental fashion, such gifts as became 
sages, to whom knowledge was to be supposed dearer than 
wealth. Barak el Hadgi presented Hartley with a small q\ian- 
tity of the balsam of Mecca, very hard to be procured in an 
unadulterated form, and gave him at the same time a pa«isport 
in a peculiar character, which he assured him would be respected 
by every officer of the Nawaub, should his friend be disposed 
to accomplish his visit to the Mysore. “ The head of him who 
should disrespect this safe-conduct,” he said, “ shall not be more 
safe than that of the barley-stalk which the reaper has grasped 
in his hand.” 

Hartley requited these civilities by the present of a few 
medicines little used in the East, but such as he thought might, 
with suitablet directions, be safely intrusted to a man so intelli¬ 
gent as his Moslem friend. 

It was several months after Barak had returned to the in¬ 
terior of India, that Hartley was astonished by an unexpected 
rencounter. 

The ships from Europe had but lately arrived, and had 
brought over their usual cargo of boys longing to be oommanders, 
and young women without any jmrpose of being married, but 
whom a pious duty to some brother, some uncle, or other male 
relative, brought to India to keep his house, until they should 
find thehiselv^ unexpectedly in one of their own. Dr. Hartley 
happened to attend a public breakfast ^iven ou^is occasion by 
a gentleman high in the 8,^ice. The roof of his friend had 
been recently enriched by a consignment of three nieces, whom 
the old gentleman, justly attached to his quiet hookah, and, it 
was said, to a pretty girl of colour, desired to offer to the public 
that he might have the fairest chance to get rid of his now 
guests as soon as possible. Hartley, who was thought a fish 
worth casthig a fly for, was contemplating this fair investment, 
with very little interest, when he heard one of the company say 
to another in a low voice,— * 

“Angels and ministers] there is our old acquaintance, the 
Queen of Bheba, returned upon our hands like unsaleable 
goods.” 

Hartley looked in the same direction with the two who were 
speakings and his eye was caught by a Semiramis-looking per< 
eon, of unusual stature and amplitude, arrayed in a sort of rid- 
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ing habit, but ao formed, and bo looped and gallooned with lace, 
as made it resemble the upper tunic of a native chief. Her 
robe was composed of crimson silk, rich with flowers of gold. 
She wore wide trowsers of light blue silk, a fine scarlet shawl 
around her waist, in which was stuck a creeze with a richly 
ornamented handle. Her throat and arms wei*e loaded with 
(;hains and bracelets, and her turban, formed of a shawl similar 
to that worn around her waist, was decorated by a magnificent 
aigrette, fi-ora which a blue ostrich plume flow^ in one direc¬ 
tion, Sind a red one in another. The brow, of European com¬ 
plexion, on which this tiara rested, was too lofty for beauty, 
but seamed made for command; the aquiline nose detained its 
form, but the checks were a little sunken, and the complex'ion 
so very brilliant, as to give strong evidence that the whqle 
conntoiiaucc had undergone a thorough repair since the lady 
liad left her couch. A black female slave, richly dressed, stood 
behind her with a ehowry, or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, 
which she used to keep off the flies. From the mode in which 
slie was addressed by those who spoke to her, this lady appeared 
a person of too much importance to be affronted or neglected, 
and yet one with whom none desired further communication 
tlian the occasion seemed in propriety to demand. 

She did not, however, stand in need of attention. The well- 
known captain of an East Indian vessel lately arrived from Bri¬ 
tain was sedulously polite to her; and two or tlyce gdhtlemen, 
whom Hartley ^ew to be engaged in trade, tended upon her as 
they would have done u{)on the safety of a rich argosy. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, what is that for a Zenobia 1 ” said Hart¬ 
ley to the gentleman whoso whisper had flrst attracted his atten¬ 
tion to this lofty dame. 

“ Is it possible you do not know the Queen of Sheba % ” said 
the person of whom he inquired, no way loth to communicate 
the information demanded. You must know, then, that she 
is the daughter of a Scotcli emigrant, who lived and died at 
Pondicherry, a sergeant in Lally’s regiment. She managed to 
many a partisan officer named Montreville, a Swiss or French¬ 
man, I cannot tell which. After the surrender of Pondicherry, 
this hero and heroine—But hey—what the devil are you think¬ 
ing ofl—If you stare at her that way, you will make a scene; 
for she will think nothing of scolding you across the table.” 

But without attending to his friend’s remonstrances, Hart- 
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ley bolted from the table at which he sat, and made his way, 
with something less tl^an tho decorum which the rules of society 
ei^oin, towards the place where the lady in question was seated. 

“The Doctor is surely mad this morning”—said his friend 
Major Mercer to old Quartermaster Calder. 

Indeed Hartley was not perhaps strictly in his senses; for, 
looking at the Queen of Sheba as he listen^ to’ Major Mercer, 
his eye fell on a light female form beside her, se placed as if 
she desired to be eclipsed by tho bulky form and flowing robes 
we have described, and, to his extreme astonishment, he Irecog- 
nised the friend of his childhood, the love of his youth—Menie 
Gray herself! 

To see her in India was in itself astonishing. To see her 
aijparently under such strange patronage, greatly increased his 
surprise. To* make his way to her, and address her, seemed 
the natural and direct mode of satisfying the feelings which her 
appearance excited. 

His impetuosity was however checked, when, advancing close 
upon Miss Gray and her companion, he observed that the former, 
though she looked at him, exhibited not the slightest token of 
recognition, unless he could interpret as such, that she slightly 
touched her upper lip with her forefinger, which, if it happened 
otherwise than by mere accident, might be construed to mean, 
“ Do not speak to me jtist now.” Hartley, adopting such an 
interpreft,tion,^8tood stock still, blushing deeply"; for he was 
• aware that he made for the moment hut a silly figure. 

He was the rather convinced of this, when, wSh a voice which 
in the force of its accents corresponded with her commanding 
air, Mrs. Montreville addressed him in English, which savoured 
slightly of a Swiss patois,—“ You haave come to us very fast, 
sir, to say nothing at all. Are you sure you did not get your 
tongue stolen by de way 1 ” 

“ I thought I had seen an old friend in that lady, madam,” 
stammered Hartley, “ but it seems I am mistaken.” 

“ The good people do tell mo that you are one Doctors Hart¬ 
ley, sir. Now, my friend and I do not know Doctors Hartley 
ataU.” 

I have aot the presumption to pretend to your acquaintance, 
madam, but him "—— 

Here Mexde repeated the sign in such a manner that, though 
it only mom^taty. Hartley cQuld not misunderstand its 
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puriJoso; he therefore changed the end of hia sentence, and 
added, “But I have only to make my bow, and ask pardon for 
my mistake.” * 

He retired back accordingly among the company, unable to 
quit the room, and inquiring at those whom he considered as 
the best newsmongers for such information as—“ Who is that 
stately-looking woman, Mr. Butler il ” 

“ Oh, the Queen of Sheba, to be sure,” 

“ And who is that pretty girl, who sits beside her 1 ” 

“ Gr rather behind her,” answered Butler, a military chap¬ 
lain ; “faith, I cannot say—Pretty did you call herl” turning 
his ojjfera-glass that way—=“Yes, faith,, she is prfetty—very 
pretty—Gad, she shoots her glances as smartly from behind 
tlic dd pile yonder, as Teucer from behind Ajax Telamon’s 
shield.” • " ^ ' 

“ But who is she, can you tell me ? ” 

“ Some fair-skinned speculation of old Montreville’s, I suppose, 
^Jiat she has got either to toady herself, or take in some of her 
black friends with.—Is it possible you have never heard of old 
Mother Montrevillo ?" 

“ You know I have been so long absent from Madras”- 

“Well,” continued Butler, “this lady is the widow of a 
Swiss olficer in the French service, who, after the surrender of 
Pondicherry, went off into the interior, and commenced soldier 
on his own account. He got possession of a fort, under pre¬ 
tence of keeping it for some simple E^jah or other; acsembled 
around him a Jfe-cel of "desperate vagabonds, of every colour in 
the rainbow; occupied a considerable territory, of which he raised 
the duties in his own name, and declared for independence. But 
Hyder Naig understood no such interloping proceedings, and 
down he came, besieged the fort and took it, though some pretend 
it was betrayed to him by this very woman. Be that as it may, 
the poor Swiss was found dead on the ramparts. Certain it is, 
she received large sums of money, under pretence of paying off 
her troops, surrendering of hill-forts,^ and Heaven knows what 
besides. She was permitted also to retain some insignia of 
royalty; and, as she was wont to talk of Hyder as the Eastern 
Solomon, she generally became ki^owh, by the title of Queen of 
Sheba^ She leaves her court when she pleases, and has been as 
far as Fort St. George before now. In a word, she does pretty 
much as she likes. The great folks here are civil to her, ^ough 
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they look on her aa little better than a spy. As to Hyder, it is 
supposed he has ensured her fidelity by borrowing th^ greater 
part of her treasures, Vhich prevents her from daring to break 
with him—^besides other causes that smock of scandal of another 
sort.” 

“ A singular story,” replied Hartley to his companion, while 
his heart dwelt on the question, How it was possible that the 
gentle and simple Menie Gray should be in the train of such a 
character as this adventuress ? 

“But Butler has not told you the best of it,” said Msyor 
Mercer, who by this time came round to finish his own story. 
“ Your old acquaintance, Mr. Tresham, or Mr. Middlefhas, or 
whatever else he chooses to be called, has been complimented by 
a report, that he stood very high in the good graces ot this 
saSne Boadicqgi. THe certainly commanded some troops which 
she stiU keeps on foot, and acted at their head in the Nawaub’s 
service, who craftily employed him in whatever could render him 
odious to his coUntiymen. The British prisoners were intrusted 
to his charge, and, to judge by what I felt myself, the devil 
might take a lesson from him in severity.” 

“ And was he attached to, or connected with, this woman 1 ” 

“ So Mrs. Rumour told us in our dungeon. Poor Jack Ward 
had the bastinado for celebrating their merits in a parody on the 
playhouse song, 

• ^ * Sure such a pair were never seen, 

• So aptly formed to meet by nature.'" 

Hartley could listen no longer. The fate of Menio Gray, 
connected with such a mau and such a woman, rushed on his 
fancy in the most horrid colours, and he was struggling through 
the throng to get to some place where he might collect his ideas, 
and consider what could be done for her protection, when a black 
attendant touched his arm, and at the same time slipped a card 
into his hand. It bore, Miss Gray, Mrs. Montreville’s, at the 
house of Ram Sing Cottah, in the Black Town.” On the reverse 
was written with a pencil, “ Eight in the morning.” 

■ This inrimation of her residence implied, of course, a permis¬ 
sion, nfty, an invitation, to wait upon her at the hour specified. 
Hartley’s heart beat at the idea of seeing her once more, and 
still mor% highly at the thought of being able to serve her. At 
least, he thought, if there is danger near her, as is much to be 
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suspected, she shall not want a counsellor, or, if necessary, a 
protector. Yet, at the same time, he felt the necessity of mak¬ 
ing himself better acquainted with the circumstances of her case, 
and the persons with whom she seemed connected. Butler and 
Mercer had both spoken to their disparagement; but Butler was 
a little of a coxcomb, and Mercer .a great deal of a gossip. While 
he was considering what credit was due to their testimony, 
he was unexpectedly encountered by a gentleman of his own pro¬ 
fession, a military surgeon, who had had the misfortune to have 
been in Hyder’s prison, tiU set at freedom by the late pacifica¬ 
tion. Mr. Esdale, for so he was called, was generally esteemed 
a rising man, calm, steady, and deliberate in forming his opi¬ 
nions. Hartley found it easy to turn the subject on the Queen of 
Sheba,* by asking whether her Majesty was not somewhat of an 
adventuress. * • ^ * 

“ On my word, I cannot say,” answered Esdale, smiling; “ we 
are all upon the adventure in India, more or less; but I do not 
see that the Begum Montreville is more so than the rest.” 

“Why, that Amazonian dress and manner,” said Hartley, 
“ savour a little of the picaresca.^’ 

“You must not,” said Esdale, “expect a woman who has 
commanded soldiers, and may again, to dress and look entirely 
like an ordinary person. But 1 assure you, that even at this 
time of day, if she wished to marry, she might easily find a 
respectable match.” # 

“ Why, 1 heard that she had betrayed her hulband’s.fort to 
Hyder.” ^ 

“ Ay, thyt is a specimen of Madras gossip. The fact is, that 
she defended the place long after her husband fell, and after¬ 
wards surrendered it by capitulation. Hyder, who piques him¬ 
self on observing the rules of justice, would not otherwise have 
admitted her to such intimacy.” 

“ Yes, I have heard,” replied Hartley, “ tliat their intimacy 
was rather of the closest.” 

•“Another calumny, if you mean any scandal,” answered* 
Esdale. “Hyder is too zealous a Mahomedan to entertain a 
Christian mistress; and, besides, to eqjoy the sort of rank whiclf 
is yielded to a wonian in her condition, she must refrain, in 
appearance at least, from all correspondence in the way of 
gallantry. Just so they said that the poor woman had a oon- 
;jection with poor Middlemas of the —- regiment,” 
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** And wafl that also a false report 1 ” said Hartley, in breath¬ 
less anxiety. 

■ “ On my soul, I heUfeve it was,” answered Mr. Esdale. “ They 
were friends, Europeans in an Indian court, and therefore inti¬ 
mate ; but I believe nothing more. By the by, though, I believe 
there was some quarrel between Middlemas, poor fellow, and 
you; yet I am sure that you will be glad to -hear there is a 
chance of his affair being made up.” • 

" Indeed 1" was again the only word which Hartley could 
utter. • 

“ Ay, indeed,^’ answered Esdale, “ The duel is an old story 
now; andet must be.allowed that poor Middlemas, thdugh he 
was rash in that business, had provocation.” 

“ But his desertion—his accepting of command itoder Hyder 
-^his treatm^t df our prisoners—How ca3a aU these be passed 
over ? ” replied Hartley. 

“ Why, it is possible—I speak to you as a eautious man, and 
in confidence—that he may do us better service in Hyder^ 
capital, or Tippoo’s camp, than he could have done if serving 
with his own regiment. And then, for his treatment of prisoners, 
I am sure I can speak nothing but good of him in that particular. 
He was obliged to take the office, because those that serve Hyder 
Naig must do or die. But he told me himself—and I believe 
him—that he accepted the office chiefly because, while he made 
a great kullying at us before the black fcUows, he could privately 
be of assistance to us. Some fools could not understand this, 
and answered him with abuse and lampoons; afffl he was obliged 
to punish them, to avoid suspfcion. Yes, yes, I and others can 
prove he was willing to be kind, if men would give him leave. 
I hope to thank him at Madras one day soon.—All this in confi¬ 
dence.—Good-morrow to you.” 

Distracted by the contradictory intelligence he had received, 
Hartley went next to question old Captain Oapstern, the Captain 
of the tudiaman, .whom he had observed in attendance upon the 
Begum Mohtreville. On inquiring aft^ that commanderis 
female passengers, he heard a pretty long catalogue of names, 
Ui which ik&t he was so much interested in did not occm. On 
closer iniquity, Oapstem reooUected that Meuie .(^ray, i young 
Scotchwoman^ had come out under, charge of Mrs. Duffer, the 
maater’s »wff& ** A good d^nt girl,*' Oapsterh said, and kept 
tile mates and. guinea-pigs at a respectable distance. She came 
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out,” he believed, “ to be a sort of female companion, or upper 
servant, in Madame Montreville’s family. Snug berth enough,” 
he concluded, “if she can find the length^f the old girl's foot.!’ 

This was all that could be made of Oapstem; so Hartley was 
comjDollcd to remain in a state of uncertainty until the next morn¬ 
ing, when an explanation might be expected with Menie Gray 
in person. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

• • 

The exact hour assigned, found Hartley at the door of the rich 

nativ& merchant, who, having some reasons for wishing to oblige 
the Begum MontrevilJe, had relinquished, for h^r accomniodatien 
and tiiat of her numerous retinue, almost the whofe of his large 
and sumptuous residence in the Black Town of Madras, as that 
district of the city is called which the natives occupy. 

• A domestic at the first summons ushered the visitor into an 
apartment, where he expected to be joined by Miss Gray. The 
room opened on one side into a small garden or parterre, filled 
with the brilliant-coloured flowers of Eastern climates; in the 
midst of which the waters of a fountain rose upwards in a spark¬ 
ling jet, and fell back again into a white marble cistern. 

A thousand dizzy recollections thronged on the mind ^ Hart- 
l(iy, whose early feelings towards the companion of his jrouth, if 
they had slumbciild duriiijg distance and the various casualties of 
a busy life, were revived when he found himself placed so near 
her, and in circumstances which interested from their unexpected 
occurrence and mysterious character, A step was heard—the 
door opened—a female appeared—but it was the portly form of 
Madame de Montreville. 

“ What do you please to want, sir 1 ” said the lady \ “ that 
is, if you; have found your tongue this morning, which you had 
l(^t yesterday.” * * 

“ I proposed myself the honour of waiting upon the young 
person whom I saw in your excellency’s company yesterday 
morning,” answered Hartley, with assumed respect. “I have 
had long the honour of being known to her in Europe, and I 
desire to offer my services tb her in India.” 

“ Miujh obliged—*much obliged; but Miss Gray is gone out, 

VOL. XJIV. K. ^ 
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aiid does not return for one or two days. You may leave youi 
commands with me.” 

■“Pardon me, madam," replied Hartley 3 “but I have some 
reason to hope you may be mistaken in this matter—And hero 
comes the lady herself.” 

“ How is this, my dearl ” said. Mrs. Montreville, with unruffled 
front, to Menie, as she entered ; “ are you not gone out for two 
or three days, as I tell this gentleman 1—mais c’est Sgal —it is all 
one thing. You will say. How d’ye do, and good-bye, to Mon¬ 
sieur, who is so polite as to come to ask after our healths', and 
as he sees us both very well, he will go away home again.” 

“ I believe, madam,”, said Miss Gray, with appearance of effort, 
“ that I must speak with this gentleman for a few minutes in 
private, if you will permit me.” 

“That is say, get you gone? but I do not allow that—I 
do not like private conversation between young man and pretty 
young woman; eda n^estpas honnite. It cannot be in my house.” 

“ It may be out of it, then, madam,” answered Miss Gray, 
not pettishly nor pertly, but with the utmost simplicity.—“ Mr. 
Hartley, will you step into that garden ?—and you, madam, may 
observe us from the window, if it be the fashion of the country 
to watch BO closely.” 

As she spoke this she stepped through a lattice-door into the 
garden, and with an air so simple, that she seemed as if she 
wished comply with her patroness’s ideas of decorum, though 
. they appeared strange to her. The Queen of Sheba, notwith¬ 
standing her natural assurance, was d&conceifed by the com¬ 
posure of Miss Gray’s manner,' and left the room, apparently in 
displeasure. Meuie turned back to the door which opened into 
the garden, and said in the same manner as before, but with less 
nonchalance,— 

“ I am sure I would not willingly break through the rules of 
a foreign country 3 but I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of 
speakij^ to so old a friend,—if indeed,” she added, pausing and 
Iboking at Hartley, who was much embarrassed, “ it be as much 
pleasure to Mr. Hartley as it is to me.” 

' “ It would have been,” said Hartley, scarce knowing what he 
said—“ it must be a pleasure to me in every circumstance—But 
this extraordinary meeting—But your father”- 

Menie •Gray’s handkerchief was at her eyes.—“ He is gone, 
Mr. Hartley, After he was left unassisted, his toilsome business 
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became too much for him—^he caught a cold which hung about 
him, as you know he was the last to attend to his own com¬ 
plaints, till it assumed a dangerous, and, finally, a fatal charac¬ 
ter. I distress you, Mr. Hartley, but it becomes you well .to be 
affected. My father loved you dearly.” 

“ Oh, Miss Gray! ” said Hartley, “ it should not have been 
thus with my ‘excellent friend at the close of his useful and 
virtuous life-^-Alas ! wherefore—the question bursts from me in¬ 
voluntarily—wherefore could you not have complied with his 
wishes'! wherefore”- 

“ Dp not ask me,” said she, stojiping the question which w.^'^ 
on his lips; “we are not the formers of*our own destiny. It 
is panful tp talk on such a subject; but for once, and for ever, 
let me tell you that.I should have done Mr.^Tartlcy wrong,*if, 
to secure his assistance to my father, I had accepted his 
hand, while my wayward affections did not accompany the 
act.” 


• “But wherefore do I see you here, Menie ?—Forgive me. 
Miss Gray, my tongue as well as my heart turns back to long- 
forgotten scenes—But why here—why with this woman *1 ” 

“ She is not, indeed, everything that I expected,” answered 
Menie; “but I must not be prejudiced by foreign manners, 
after the step I have taken—She is, besides, attentive, and 
generous in her way, and I shall soon”—slie paused a moment, 
and then added, “bo under better protection.” • ^ 

“ That of RiQ^ard Middleman 1 ” said Hartley, with b. falter- ■ 
iug voice. 

“ I ought not, perhaps, to answer the question,” said Menie ; 
“ but I am a bad dissembler, and tho^e whom I trust, I trust 
entirely. You have guessed right, Mr. Hartley,” she added, 
colouring a good deal; “ I have come hither to unite my fate to 
that of your old comrade.” 

“ It is, then, just as I feared ! ” exclaimed Hartley. 

“And why should Mr. Hartley fear?” said Menie Gray. 

^ I used to tliink you too generous—surely the quarrel whic^ 
occurred long since ought not to perpetuate suspicion amd 
resentment.” 

“ At least, if the feeling of resentment remained in my own 
bosom, it would be the last I should intrude upon you, Miss 
Gray,” answered Hartley. “But it is for you, anff for you 
alone, that I am watchful. This person—this gentleman whom 
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you mean to iutruat with your happiness—do you know where 
he is—and in what service 1 ” 

I know both, more distinctly perhaps than Mr. Hartley can 
do. Mr. Middlemas has erred greatly, and has been severely 
punished. But it was not in the time of his exile and sorrow, 
that she who has plighted her. faith to him should, with the 
flattering world, turn her back upon him. Besides, you have, 
doubtless, not heard of his hopes of being restored to his country 
and his rank V 

“ I have,” answered Hartley, thrown ofi* his guard; “ but I 
see not how he can deserve it, otherwise than by becoming a 
traitor to hkj new master, and thus rendering himself even more 
unworthy of confidence than I hold him to be at this moment.” 

“It is well that he hears you not,” answered Meuie Gray, 
resenting, with natural feeling, the imputation on her lover. 
Then, instantly softening her tone, she added, “ My voice ought 
not to aggravate, but to soothe your quarrel. Mr. Hartley, 1 
plight my word to you that you do Richard wrong.” 

She said these words with affecting calmness, suppressing all 
appearance of that displeasure, of which she was evidently sen¬ 
sible, upon this depreciation of a beloved object. 

Hartley compelled himself to answer in the same strain. 

“ Miss Gray,” he said, “ your actions and motives will always 
be those of an angel; but let me entreat you to view this most 
importarf'..matter with the eyes of worldly wisdom and prudence. 
Have you v elf weighed the risks attending the course which 
you are taking in favour of a man, who=—nay,**!! will not again 
offend you—who may, -I hopfe^ deserve your favour ? ” 

“When I wished to see you in this manner, Mr. Hartley, 
and declined a communication in public, where we could have 
had less freedom of conversation, it was with the view of tell¬ 
ing you everything. Some pain I thought old recollections 
might give;, but 1 trusted it would be momentary; and, as I 
'desire to retain your friendship, it is proper 1 should show that 
I'-stiU deserve it. I must then first tell you my situation after 
my father's death. In the world's opinion we were always poor, 
you know; but in the proper sense I had i^ot known what real 
poverty wss» until I was placed ill dependence upon a,,distant 
relation of my poor father, who made our relationship a reason 
for casting upcm me all the drudgery of her household, while 
she would not allow that it gave me a claim to countenance, 
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kindiicsu, or anything but the relief of ray inoist pressing wants. 
In these circumstances 1 received from Mr. Middlemas a letter, 
in which he related his fatal duel, and its consequence. He had 
not, dared to write to me to share his misery—Now, when he 
was in a lucrative situation, under the patronage of a powerful 
prince, whose wisdom knew how to prize and protect such 
Europeans as entered bis service—^now, when he had'every pro¬ 
spect of rendering our government such essential service by his 
interest with Hyder Ali, and might eventually nourish hopes of 
bein§ permitted to return and stand his trial for the death of his 
commanding officer—now, he pressed me to come to India, and 
share his reviving fortunes, by accomplishing the* engagement 
into ^ which we had long ago entered. A considerable sum of 
money accompanied this letter. Mrs. Dufi'er was pointed out 
a respectable woman, who would protect jne during ^ho 
passage. Mrs. Montreville, a lady of rank, having largo pos¬ 
sessions and high interest in the Mysore, would receive me on 
tfny arrival at Fort St. George, and conduct me safely to the 
dominions of Hyder. It was further recommended, that, con¬ 
sidering the peculiar situation of Mr. Middlemas, his name should 
be concealed in the transaction,-and that the ostensible cause of 
ray voyage should be to fill an office in tliat lady’s family— 
What was I to do ?—My duty to my poor father was ended, 
and my other friends considered the proposal as too advanta¬ 
geous to be rejected. The references given, tl|e sun#bf money 
lodged, were considered as putting all scruples out of-the quesr 
tion, and my%nmedikte protectress and kinswoman was so 
earnest that I should accept of the offer made me, as to inti¬ 
mate that she would not encourage me to stand in my own 
light, by continuing to give me shdter and food (she gave me 
little more), if I was foolish enough to refuse compliance.” 

“ Sordid wretch!" said Hartley, “ how little did she deserve 
such a charge I" 

‘‘Let me speak a proud word, Mr. Hartley, and then you 
"will not perhaps blame my relations so much. All their pfir- 
suasioDS, and even their threats, would have ikiled in induoing 
me to take a step, which has an appearance, at least, to which 
I found it difficult to recoucUs myself. But I had loved Middle- 
mas—I love him still—why should I deny it T—and I have not 
hesitated to trust him. Had it not been for the •small still 
voice which reminded me of my engagements, I had maintained 
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more stubbornly the pride of womanhood, and, as you would 
perhaps have recommended, t might have expected, at least, 
that my lover should have come to Britain in person, and might 
have had the vanity to think,” she added, smiling faiutly, “ that, 
if I were worth having, I was 'worth fetcliing.” 

“ Yet now—even now,” answpred Hartley, “ be just to your¬ 
self while, you are generous to your lover.—Nay, do not look 
augrily, but hear me. I doubt the propriety of your being 
under the charge of this unsexed woman, who can no lojigcr be 
termed a European. I have interest enough with females of 
the highest rank in tlie settlement—this climate is that of gene¬ 
rosity and hospitality—^there is not one of them, who, knowing 
your character and history, will not desire to have you in he.r 
society, and under her protection, until your lover shAll hc''al)lo 
to vindicate his titite to your hand in the face of the world.—1 
myself will be^no cause of suspicion to him, or of inconvenience 
to you, Menie. Let me but have your consent to the arrange¬ 
ment I propose,' and the same moment that secs you under, 
honourable and unsuspected protection, I will leave Madras, not 
to return till your destiny is in one way or other permanently 
fixed.” 

“ No, Hartley,” said Miss Gray. It may, it must he, 
friendly in you thus to advise mo ; but it would be most base 
in me to advance my own affaire at the expense of your pro¬ 
spects. ]p/isides, what would this be but taking the chance of 
contiugeiyjies, 'w'fth the view of sharing poor Middlemos’s for¬ 
tunes should they prove prosperous, and tastingSiim off should 
they be otherwise? Tell me only, do you, of yoim own posi¬ 
tive knowledge, aver that you consider this woman as an un¬ 
worthy and unfit protectress for so young a person as 1 am ? ” 

“Of my own knowledge I can say nothing; nay, I must 
own, that reports differ even concerning Mrs. Montrcvillc’s 
character. But surely the mere suspicion ”- 

“ The mere suspicion, Mr. Hartley, can have no weight with 
me, considering that I can oppose to it the testimony of the man 
with whom I am willing to share my future fortunes. You 
acknowledge the question is but doubtful, and should not the 
assertion of him of whom I think so highly decide my belief in 
ii doubtful matter? What^ indeed, must he be, should this 
Madame ]l|ontreville be other than he represented her?” 

“ Whiat must he be, indeed! ” thought Hartley internally, 
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but Mb lips uttered not the words. He looked down in a deep 
1 ‘everie, aud at length started from it at the words of Miss 
Gray. * • 

“ It is time to remind you, Mr. Hartley, that we must needs 
part. God bless and preserve you.” 

“And you, dearest Meuie,” exclaimed Hartley, as he sunk 
oil one knee, and pressed to his lips the hand which-she held 
out to him. “•God bless you !—you must deserve blessing. God 
protect you !—you must need protection.—Oh, should things 
prove'different from what you hope, send for me instantly, and, 
if man can aid you, Adam Hartley will! ” 

He placed in her liaud a card containing his address. He 
then rushed from the apartment. In the hall he met the lady 
of the mansioi), who made him a Ldughty reverence in token of 
while a native servant of the upper cfhssj^^by whom she 
Avas attended, made a low and reverential salam. 

Hartley hastened from the Black Town, more satisfied than 
before that some deceit was about to be practised towards Menio 
Gray—more determined than ever to exert himself for her pre¬ 
servation ; yet more eoniiiletely perplexed, when he began to 
consider the doubtful character of the danger to which she might 
be exposed, and the scanty means of protection which she had 
to oppose to it. 


'Chapter twelfth. 

As Hartley left the apartment in the house of Earn Sing Cottah 
by one mode of exit. Miss Gray retired by another to an apart¬ 
ment destined for her private use. She, too, had reason for 
secret and anxious reflection, since all her love for Middlemas, 
and her full confidence in his honour, could not entirely conquei 
4ier doubts concerning the character of the person whom he 
chosen for hei' temporary protectress. And yet she could not 
rest these doubts upon anything distinctly conclusive ; it vias 
rather a dislike of her patroness’s general manners, and a disgust 
at her masculine notions and expressions, that displeased hei, 
than anything else. ^ 

Meantime, Madame Montreville, followed by her black do- 
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mestiCy entered the apartment where Hai'tley and Menie had 
just parted. It appeared, from the conversation which follows, 
that they had from some place of conc^lment overheard the 
dialogue we have narrated in the former chapter. 

“ It is good luck, Sadoc,” said the lady, “ that there is in this 
world the great fool." 

“ And the great villain,” answered Sadoc, iii good English, 
but in a most sullen tone. * 

This woman, now,” continued the lady, “ is what in Fran- 
gistan you call an angel.” 

“ Ay, and I have seen those in Hindostan you may well call 
devil.” ' 

“ I am sure that this—how you call him—Hartley is a, med¬ 
dling devil. For what has he to do 1 She will not have any 
of him. Wh^t is his business who has her ? I wish we were 
well up the Ghauts again, my dear Sadoc.” 

“ For my part,” answered the slave, “ I am half determined 
never to ascend the Ghauts more. Hark you, Adela, I begki 
to sicken of the plan we have laid. This creature's confiding 
purity—call her angel or woman, as you will—makes my 
practices appear too vile, even in my own eyes. I feel myself 
unfit to be your companion farther in the daring paths which 
you pursue. Let us part, and part friends.” 

“Amen, coward. But the woman remains with me,” 
answered? the (Jpeen of Sheba. 

“ With thee ! ” replied the seeming black-:—“ never. No, 
Adela. She is under the sl;tadow of tiie British flag, and she 
shall experience its protection,” 

“Yes—and what protection will it afford to you yourself 
retorted the Amazon. “ What if I should clap my hands, and 
command a score of my black servants to bind you like a sheep, 
and then send word to the Governor of the Presidency that one 
Richard Middlemas, who had been guilty of mutiny, murder, 
desertion, and serving of the enemy against his countrymen, is 
here, at Bam Sing Utah’s house, in the disguise of a black 
servant 1” Middlemas covered his face wi^ his hands, while 
hfadame Hontreville proceeded to load him with reproaches.— 
“ YeSj,” she said, “ slave and son of a slave 1 Since you wear 

* In Older to maintain uninjured the tone of pasaion thronghout this dia¬ 
logue, It htii been judged eapedient to discard, in the language of the Begum, 
the patois of Madame Montreville. 
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tlic dress of my household, you shall obey me os fuUy os the 
rest of them, otherwise,—whips, fetters,—^^le scaflfold, renegade, 
—the gallows, murderer! Dost thou dare to reflect on the 
abyss of misery from which I raised thee, to share my wealth 
and my affections 1 Dost thou not remember that the picture 
of this pale, cold, unimpassioned girl was then so indifferent to 
thee, that thou didst sacrifice it as a tribute due to the bene¬ 
volence of her Vho relieved thee, to the affection of her who," 
wretch a^thou art, condescended to love thee?” 

“ Yes, fell woman,” answered Middlemas, “ but was it I who 
encouraged the young tyrant’s outrageous passion for a portrait, 
or who fonned the abominable plan of placing the origttial within 
his power ? 

“ No—for to do so required brain and wit. J3ut it was tliinq, 
flinioy villain, to execute the device which a holder genius 
planned; it was thine to entice the woman to this foreign 
shore, under pretence of a love, which, on thy part, cold-blooded 
miscreant, never had existed.” 

“.Peace, screech-owl! ” answered Middlemas, “ nor drive me 
to such madness as may lead me to forget thou art a woman.” 

“A woman, dastard 1 Is this thy pretext for sparing mel 
—what, then, art thou, who tremblest at a woman’s looks, a 
woman’s word 1—I am a woman, renegade, but one who wears 
a dagger, and despises alike thy strength and thy courage. 1 
am a woman who has looked on more dying men yian tllSu hast 
killed deer and jmtelopeg. Thou must traflSc for greatness ?— 
thou hast thrust tnyself, like a five years* child, into the rough 
siwrts of men, and wilt only be borne down and crushed for thy 
pains. Thou wilt be a double traitor, forsooth—betray thy 
betrothed to the Prince, in order to obtain the means of betray¬ 
ing the Prince to the English, and thus gain thy pardon from 
thy countrymen. But me thou shalt not betray. I will not 
be made the tyl of thy ambition—I will not give thee the aid 
of my treasur# and my soldiers, to be sacrificed at last to this 
northern icicleV No, I will watch thee as the fiend watches tlid 
wizarA Show but "a symptom of betraying me while we are 
here, and I denounce thee to the English, who might pardoii 
the successful villain, but not him who can only offer prayers 
for his life, in place of usefiil services. Let me see thee flinch 
when we are beyond the Ghauts, and the Nawaub shall know 
thy intrigues with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, and thy resolu- 
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tion to deliver up Bangalore to the English, when the imprudence 
of Tippoo shall have made thee Killedar. Go where thou wilt, 
slave, thou shalt fin<f me thy mistress,” 

^‘And a fair though an unkind one,” said the counterfeit 
Sadoc, suddenly changing his tone to an affectation of tender¬ 
ness. ‘‘ It is true I pity this unhappy woman ; true I would 
save her if I could—^but most unjust to suppose I would in any 
circumstances prefer her to my Nourjehan, my light of the world, 
my Mootee Mahul, my pearl of the palace ”- * 

“All false coin and empty compliment,” said the Begum. 
“ Let me hear, in two brief words, that you leave this woman 
to my disposal.” , * 

“ But not to be interred alive under your seat, like the Circas¬ 
sian of whom you were jealous,” said Middlemas, shuddering. 

• “No, fool^; hdr lot shall not be worse fhan that of being the 
favourite of a prince. Hast thou, fugitive and criminal as thou 
art, a better fate to offer her ? ” 

“But,” replied Middlemas, blushing even through his base 
disguise at the consciousness of his abject conduct, “ I will have 
uo force on her inclinations.” 

“ Such truce she shall have as the laws of the Zenana allow,” 
replied the female tyrant. “ A week is long enough for her to 
determine whether she will bo the willing mistress of a princely 
and generous lover.” 

“ A^^” said Richard, “and before that week expires”-He 

stopped short.* 

“ What will happen before the week Sxpiresl^’ said the Begum 
Montreville. 

“No matter—^nothing of consequence. I leave the woman's 
fate with you." 

“ ’Tis well—we march to-night on our return, so soon as the 
moon rises. Give orders to our retinue.” 

“ To hear is to obey,” replied the seeming slave, and left the 
apartment, 

^ The eyes of the Begum remained fixed on the door throiig‘h 
which he had p^sed. “ Viliam—double-dyed villain,” she said, 
I see thy drift; thou wouldst betray Tippoo, in policy alike 
and in love. But me thou canst not betray.—Ho, there, who 
waits ? Let a trusty messenger be ready to set off instantly 
with letters, which I will presently make ready. His departure 
must be a secret to every one—And now shall this pale phau- 
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(:o3i soon know her destiny, and learn what it is to have rivalled 
Adela Montreville.” 

While the Amazonian Princess meditated plans of vengeance- 
against her innocent rival and the guilty lover, the latter plotted 
as deeply for his own purposes. He had waited \mtil such brief 
twilight as India enjoys rendered his disguise complete, then set 
out in haste for the part of Madras inhabited by tlie Europeans, 
or, as it is termed, Fort St. George. 

“ I will save her yet,” he said j “ ere Tippoo cjin seize his 
prize, we will raise around his ears a storm which would drive 
the God of War from the arms of tlie Goddess of Beauty. The 
trap sliafl close its fangs upon this Indian tiger, ere hcf has time 
to devour the bait which enticed him into the snare.” 

Wliife Middlemas cherished these hopes, he approached the 
Ucsidpii^'y. The sentinel on duty stopped him, as course, bu£ 
lie was iu possession of the coui'tersign, and entered without 
opposition. He rounded the building in which the President 
of,the Council resided, an able and active, but imconscicntious 
man, who, iieitlier in his own affairs, nor in those of the Oora- 
^auypvas supposed to embarrass himself much about the means 
which he used to attain his object. A tap at a small postern 
gate was answered by a black slave, who admitted Middlomas 
to that necessary appurtenance of every government, a back stair, 
which, in its turn, conducted him to the oflSce of the Bramin 
Paupiah, the Dubash or steward of the great man, and bj^hose 
means chiefly he communicated with the native courte, and carried 
on many mysterioflS intri^es, which he did not communicate to 
his brethren at the council-board. 

It is perhaps justice to the guilty and unhappy Middlcmas 
to suppose, that if the agency of a British officer had been 
employed, ho might have been induced to throw himself on his 
mercy, might have explained the whole of his nefarious bargain 
with Tippoo, and, renouncing his guilty projects of ambition, 
might have tmned his whole thoughts upon saving Menie Gray, 
ei'ft she Vi^as transported beyond the reach of British protection. 
But the thin dusky form which stood before him, wapped in 
robes of muslin embroidered with gold, was that of Paupiah,’ 
known as a master-counsellor of dark projects, an Orieutal 
Machiavol, whose premature wrinkles were the result of many 
an intrigue, in which the existence of the poor, tlie happine.sa 
of the rich, the honour of men, and the chastity of women, had 
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been Bacaliced without scruple, to attain some private or political 
advantage. He did not even inquire by what means the rene- 
■ gade Briton proposed to acquire that influence with Tippoo which 
might enable him to betray him—he only desired to be assured 
that the fact was real. 

“You speak at the risk of your head, if you deceive Paupiah, 
or make Paupiah the means of deceiving his master. 1 know, 
so does all Madras, that tho Kawaub has placed his young son, 
Tippoo, as Vice-Regent of his newly-oonquered tferi;itory of 
Bangalore, which Hyder hath lately added to his dominions. 
But tlmt Tippoo should bestow the government of that important 
place on hn apostate Feringi, seems more doubtful." 

** Tippoo is young,” answered Middlemas, “ and to youth tlie 
^temptation of the passions is what a lily on the surface of the 
lake is to ehildhood—they will risk life to reach it, though, 
when obtained, it is of little value. Tippoo has the cunning of 
his father and, his military talents, but he lacks his cautious 
wisdom." • 

“ Thou speakest truth*—but when thou art Governor of Ban¬ 
galore, hast thou forces to hold the place till thou art relieved' 
by the Mahrattas, or by the British 1" 

“ Doubt it not—the soldiers of the Begum Mootee Mahul, 
whom the Europeans call Montreville, are loss hers than mine. 
I am myself her Bukshee, [General,] and her Sirdars are at my 
devotfifci. Tyith these I could keep Bangalore for two months, 
and the British army may be before iyn a w^k. What do you 
risk by advancing General pith’s army nearer to the frontier 1" 

“We risk a settled peace with Hyder," answered Paupiah, 
“ for which he has made advantageous offers. Yet 1 say not 
but thy plan may be most advantageous. Thou sayest Tippoo’s 
treasures are in the fort ?" 

“ His treasures and his Zenana; 1 may even be able to secure 
his person.” 

“ That were a goodly pledge,” answered the Hindoo minister. 

' “ And you consent that the treasures shall be divided to the 

last rupee, as in the scroll) ” 

Th« share of Paupiah’s master is too small," said the Bramin; 
“ and the name of Paupiah is . unnoticed.” 

“The'shistfe of the Begum may bo divided between Paupiah 
and hia*master,” answered Middlemas. 

“ But the Begum will expect her proportion,” replied Paupiah. 
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“ Let me alone to deal with her,” said Middlemaa. “ Before 
the blow is struck, she shall not know of our private treaty; 
and afterw^ds her disappointment will be ef little consequence. 
And now, remember my stipulations—my rank to be restored— 
my full pardon to be granted.” 

“Ay,” replied Paupiah, cautiously, “should you succeed. 
But. were you to .betray what has' hero passed, I will find the 
dagger of a Lootie which shall reach thee, wert thou sheltered 
under the folds of the Nawaub’s garment. In the meantime, 
take thi 3 missive, and when you are in possession of Bangalore, 
despatch it to General Smith, whose division shall have orders 
to approach as near the frontiers of Mysore as may b^ without 
causing suspicion.” 

Thu^parted this worthy pair; Paupiah to report to his prin¬ 
cipal tlie progress of these d^k machinations, Middlemas to join 
the Begum, on her return to the Mysore, Tho gold snd diamonds 
of Tippoo, the importance which he was about to acquire, tlic 
lidding himself at once of the capricious authority of the irritable 
Tippoo, and the troublesome claims of the Begum, were such agree- 
ablejmbjects of contemplation, that he scarcely thought of the 
Tate of his European victim, unless to salve his conscience with 
the hope that the sole injury she could sustain might be the 
alarm of a few days, during the course of which he would acquire 
the means of delivering her from the tyrant in whose Zenana 
she was to remain a temporary prisoner. He resolvedj^t tlie 
same time, to abstain from seeing her till the moment ne could 
afford her protection, justly considering the danger which his 
whole plan might incur, if he again awakened the jealousy of 
the Begum. This he trusted was now asleep; and, in the course 
of their return to Tippoo’s camp, near Bangalore, it was his study 
to soothe this ambitious and crafty female by blandishments, 
intermingled with the more splendid prospects of wealth and 
power to he opened to them both, as he pretended^ by the success 
of his present enterprise.* 

It is scarco necessary to say, that such things oonld only be acted in 
the earlier period of our Indian settlements, when the check of the Director 
was imperfect, and that of the Crown did not exist. My friend Mr. Fairi 
scribe Is of opinion, that there is an anachronlsin in the introduction of 
Paupiah, the Bratain Dubash of the English governor.—C. 0. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

It appears that the jealous and tyrannical Begum did not long 
suspend her purpose of agonising her rival by acquainting her 
with her intended fate. By prayers or rewards, Menie Gray 
prevailed on a servant of Ram Sing Cottah to deliver to Har¬ 
tley the following distracted note:— • 

t 

AU is true your fears foretold—He has delivered me up to 
a cruel woman, who threatens to sell me to the tyrant,# Tippoo. 
Save me !f you can-^if you have not pity, or cannot give me 
aid, there is none left upon earth.—M. G.” • • 

* The haste^ with which Dr. Hartley sped to the Fort, and 
demanded an audience of the Governor, was defeated by the 
delays interposed by Paupiah. 

It did not suit the plans of this artfiil Hindoo, that any in¬ 
terruption should be opposed to the departure of the Begum 
and her favourite, considering how much the plans of the "iast-* 
corresponded with his own. He affected incredulity on the 
charge, when Hartley complained of an Englishwoman being 
detained in the train of the BegUiU against her consent, treat(;d 
the complaint of Miss Gray as the result of some female quarrel 
unworOiijy of particular attention, and when at length he took 
some steps for examining farther into the matter, he contrived 
they should be so tardy, that the Begflm aucTher retinue were 
far beyond the reach of intermption. 

Hartley let his indignation betray him into reproaches against 
Paupiah, in which his principal was not spared. This only 
served to give the impassible Bramin a pretext for excluding 
him from the Residency, with a hint, that if his language con¬ 
tinued to be of such an imprudent character, he might expect 
to be removed from Madras, and stationed at some hill-fort or 
village among the mountains, where his medical lmowled|e 
would find full exercise in protecting himself and others from 
tlie unhealthiness of the climate. 

As he retired, bursting with ineffectual indignation, Esdale 
was the first person whom Hartley chanced to meet with, and to 
him, stung with impatience, he communicated what he termed 
the infamous conduct of the Governor’s Dubash, connived at, 
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as he had but too much reason to suppose, by th<! Governor 
himself; exclaiming against the want of spirit which they be¬ 
trayed, in abandoning a British subject fb the fi-aud of rene¬ 
gades, and the force of a tyrant. 

Esdale listened with that sort of anxiety which pnideiit riien 
betray when they feel themselves Jiko to be drawn into trouble 
by the discourse of an imprudent friend. 

“ If you deaije to be personally righted in this matter,” said 
he at length, “ you must apply to Leadenhall Street, where I 
suspect*—betwixt ourselves—complaints are accumulating fast, 
both against Paupiah and his master.” 

“ I cal’c for neither of them,” said Hartley j “ I netd no per¬ 
sonal redress—I desire none—I only want succour for Menio 
Gray.”* 

“ In that case,” said Esdale, “ you have onIJ' oij^e resource— 
ymi must apply to Hyder himself”- 

“ To Hyder—to the usurper—the tyrant 1 ” 

^‘Yes, to this usurper and tyrant,” answered Esdale, “you 
must be contented to apply. His pride is, to be thought a strict 
.jKliDflTistrator of justice; and perhaps he may on this, as on 
other occasions, choose to display himself in the light of an im¬ 
partial magistrate.” 

“Then I go to demand justice at his footstool," said 
Hartley. 

“ Not so fast, my dear Hartley,” answered his friend^* first 
consider the risk. Hyder is just by reflection, and perhaps 
from political con^WeraticJhs; but by temperament, his blood is 
as unruly as ever beat under a black skin, and if you do not find 
him in the vein of judging, he is likely enough to be in that of 
killing. Stakes and bowstrings are as frequently in his head as 
the adjustment of the scales of justice.” 

“No matter—I will instantly present myself at his Durbar. 
The Governor cannot for very shame refuse mo letters of cre¬ 
dence.” 

•“Never think of asking them,” said his more experienced 
friend; “ it would cost Paupiah little to have them so worded as 
to induce Hyder to rid our sable Dubash, at once and for ever" 
of the sturdy free-spoken Dr. Adam Hartley. A Vakeel, or 
messenger of government, sets out to'-morrow for Seriugapatam; 
contrive to join him on the road, his jiossport will protect you 
both. Do you know none of the chiefs about Hyder’s person V 
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'^Nono, excepting his late emissary to this place, Barak el 
Hadgi,” answered Hartley. 

“His support,” said Esdale, “although only a Fakir, may 
be as effectual as that of persons of more essential consequence. 
And, to say the truth, where the caprice of a despot is the ques¬ 
tion in debate, there is no knowing upon what it is best to 
reckon.-r-Take my advice, itiy dear Hartley,, leave this poor 
girl to her fate. After all, by placing yourself in an attitude 
of endeavouring to save her, it is a hundred to one that you 
cnly ensure your own destruction.” * * 

Hartley shook his head, and bade Esdale hastily farewell; 
leaving him in the happy and solf-applauding state of mind 
proper to one who has given the best advice possible to a friend, 
and may conscientiously wash his hands of all consequonoes. 

» Having furnished himself with money,* and with the attend¬ 
ance of thred* trusty native servants, mounted like himself on 
Arab horses, and canying with them no tent, and veiy little 
baggage, the anxious Hartley lost not a moment in taking the 
road to Mysore, endeavouring, in the meantime, by rocollectiSg 
every story ho had ever heard of Hyder’s justice and forbeacp^ce, 
to assure himself that he should find the Nawaub disposed to^ 
protect a helpless female, even against the future heir of his 
empire. 

Before he crossed the Madras territory, he overtook the Vakeel, 
or mes^nger of the British Government, of whom Esdale ha(l 
spoken. Thi9 man, accustomed for a sum of money to permit 
adventurous European traders who desiredj^ visit Hyder’s 
capital, to share his protectioUt^ passport, and escort, was not 
disposed to refuse the same good office to a gentleman of credit 
at Madras; and, propitiated by an additional gratuity, under¬ 
took to travel as speedily as possible. It was a journey which 
was not prosecuted without much fatigue and considerable dan¬ 
ger, as they had to traverse a country frequently exposed to all 
the evils of war, more especially when they approached the 
phauts, those tremendous mountain-passes which descend from 
the table-land of Mysore, and through which the mighty streams 
that arise in the centre of the Indian peninsula find their way 
to the ocean. 

The sun had set ere the party reach^ the foot of one of these 
perilous nassefe, up which lay the road to Sermgapatam. A 
narrow ^th, which in summer resembled an empty watercourse, 
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winding upwards among immense rocks and precipices, was afc 
one time completely overshadowed hy dark groves of teak-trees, 
and at another found its way beside impenetrable jungles, the 
habitation, of jackals and tigers. 

By means of this unsocial path the travellers threaded their 
way in silence,—Hartley, whose impatience kept him before the 
Vakeel, eagerly inquiring when the moon would enli|^ten the 
darkness, whick, after the sun’s disappeanmce, closed f^t around 
them, pe was answered by the natives, according to their 
usual mode of expression, that the moon was in her dark side, 
and that he was not to hope to behold her bursting through a 
cloud fb illuminate the thickets -and strata of blacl^ and slaty 
rocks, amongst which they were winding.' Hartley had there¬ 
fore ilb resource, save to keep his eye steadily fixed on the 
lighted match of the'Sowar, or horseman, wh» rode before him, 
which, for suflBcicnt reasons, was always kept in i^adiness to be 
applied to the priming of the matchlock. The vidette, on his 
part, kept a watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide supplied at 
tiic last village, who, having got more than half-way from his 
,^oMs»»housc, was much to be suspected of meditating how to 
escape the trouble of going farther.’"^ 

The Dowrah, on the other hand, conscious of the lighted 
match and loaded gun behind him, hollowed from time to time 
to show that he was on his duty, and to accelerate the march 
of the travellers. His cries were answered by an Ojapasioiial 
ejaculation of XJlla from the black soldiers, who Closed The rear, 
and who were mutating on former adventures, the plundering 
of a Kaffila (party of travelling merchants), or some such ex¬ 
ploit, or perhaps reflecting that a tiger, in the neighbouring 
juijgle, might be watching patiently for the last of the party, in 
order to spring upon him, according to his usual practice. 

The sun, which appem*ed almost as suddenly as it had left 
them, served to light the travellers in the remainder of the 
ascent, and called forth from the Mahomedans belonging to the 

* * In every village the Dowrah, or Guide, is an official person, upon the 
public establishinent, and receives a portion of the harvest or other revenue, 
along with the Bmith, the Sweeper, and the Barber. As he gets uothiT^g 
from the travellers whom it is his office to oonduot, he never scruples to 
shorten hi& own journey and prolong theirs by tidcing them to the nearest 
village, without refisreuce to the most direct line of route, and sometimeii 
deserts them entirely. If the regular Dowrah is sick or absent^no wealth 
can procure a substitute. 
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party the morning prayer of Alla Akber, which resounded in 
long notes among the rocks and ravines, and they qoutinued 
with better advantage their forced march until the pass opened 
upon a boundless extent of jungle, with a single high mud fort 
rising through the midst of it. Upon this plain rapine and v/ar 
had suspended the labours of industry, and the rich vegetation 
of the soil had in a few years converted a fertile champaign 
country into an almost impenetrable thicket. Accordingly, the 
banks of a small nullah, or brook, were covered with, the foot¬ 
marks of tigers and other animals of prey. " 

Here the travellers stopped to drink, and to refresh them¬ 
selves and4heir horses) &od it was near this spot that Hartley 
saw a sight which forced him to compare the subject which en¬ 
grossed his own thoughts with the distress that had afflicted 
another. “ 

I 

At a spot not far distant from the brook, the guide called 
their attention to a most wretched-looking man, ovtffgrown with 
hair, who was seated on the skin of a tiger. His body was 
covered with mud and ashes, his skin siin-bumt, his dress a few 
wretched tatters. He appeared not to observe tho approalsfc^ of« 
die strangers, neither moving nor speaking a word, but remain¬ 
ing with his eyes fixed on a small and rude tomb, formed of the 
black slate stones which lay around, and exhibiting a small re¬ 
cess for a lamp. As they approached the man, and placed 
before %’m a rupee or two, and some rice, they observed that a 
tiger’s skull and bones lay beside him, with a sabre almost con¬ 
sumed by rust. ^ 

While they gazed on this taiserable object, the guide ac¬ 
quainted them with his tragical history. Sadhu Sing had been 
a Sipahee, or soldier, and freebooter of course, the native and 
the pride of a half-ruined village which they had passed on the 
preceding day. He was betrothed to the daughter of a Sipahee 
who served in the mud fort which they saw at a distance rising 
above the jungle. In due time, Sadhu, with his friends, came 
for the purpose of the marriage, and to bring home the bride. 
She was mounted on a Tatoo, a small horse belonging to the 
dbuntiy, and Sadhu and his fiiends preceded her on foot, in all 
their joy and pride. As they approached the nullah near which 
the travellera were resting, there was heard a dreadful roar, ac¬ 
companied by a shriek of agony. Sadhu Sing, who instantly 
turned, saw no trace of his bride, save that her horse ran wild 
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m one direction, whilst in the other the long grass and reeds of 
the jungle were moving like the ripple of the ocean, when dis-' 
torted by the course of a shark holding its way near the surface, 
Sadhu drew his sabre and rushed forward in that direction; the 
rest of the party remained motionless until roused by a short 
roar of agony. Tliey then plunged into the jungle with their 
drawn weapons, where they si)eedily found Sadhu Sing' holding 
in his arms the* lifeless corpse of his bride, where a little farther 
lay the bedy of the tiger, slain by such a blow over the neck as 
desperation itself could alone have discharged.—The brideless 
bridegroom would permit none to interfere with his sorrow. 
He dug*a grave for his Mora, and erected over it the fiide tomb 
they saw, and never afterwards left the spot. The beasts of 
prey tSemsefves seemed to respect or dread the extremity of his 
sorrow. His friends’brought him food and*wi\fer from the 
nullah, but he neither smiled nor showed any mark of acknow¬ 
ledgment, unless when they brought him flow^ers to deck the 
gr,jiive of Mora. Four or five years, according to the guide, had 
passed away, and there Sadhu Sing still remained among the 
liropMcs of his grief and his vengeance, exhibiting all the symp¬ 
toms of advanced age, though still in the prime of youth. The 
tale hastened the travellers from their resting-place; the Vakeel 
because it reminded him of the dangers of the jungle, and 
Hartley because it coincided too well with the probable fate of 
his beloved, almost within the grasp of a more fo|midal^fS tiger 
than that whose skeleton lay beside Sadhu Sing. 

It was at the nlKd forf already mentioned that the travellers 
received the first accounts of the progress of the Begum and 
her party, by a Peon (or foot-soldier) who had been in their 
company, but was now on his return to the coast. They had 
travelled, he said, with great speed, until they ascended the 
Ghauts, where they were joined by a party of the Begum’s own 
forces ; and he and others, who bad been brought from Madras 
as a temporary escort, were paid and dismissed to their homes. 
After this, he understood it was the purpose of the Begum* 
Mootee Mahul, to proceed by slow marches and frequent halts 
to Bangalore, the vicinity of which place she did not desire td 
reach until Prince Tippoo, with whom she desired an interview, 
should have returned from an expedition towards Vandicotta, in 
which he had lately been engaged. • 

From the result of his anxious inquiries. Hartley bad reason 
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to hope, that though Seringapatam 'was seveuty^flve miles more 
to the eastward thtpi Bangalore, yet, by using diligence, he 
might have time to throw himself at the feet of Hyder, and 
beseech his interposition, before the meeting betwixt Tippoo 
and the Begum should decide the fate of Menie Gray. On the 
other hand, he trembled as the Peon told him that the Begum’s 
Bukshee, or General, who had travelled to Madras with her in 
disguise, had now assumed the dress and character belonging 
to his rank, and it was expected he was to bo honourt^d by the 
Mahomedan ^Prince with some high office of dignity. - With 
still deeper anxiety, he learned that a palanquin, watched with 
sedulous eare by tho slaves of Oriental jealousy, contained, it 
was whispered, a Feringi, or Frankish woman, beautiful as a 
Houri, who had been brought from England by the Begum, as 
a present to ^Tippoo. The deed of villany was therefore in full 
train to be accomplished; it remained to see whether, by dili¬ 
gence on Hartley’s side, its course could be interrupted. 

When this eager vindicator of betrayed innocence arrived 4n 
the capital of Hyder, it may be believed that he consumed no 
time in viewing the temple of the celebrated Vishnoo, or itr ijiin 
veying the splendid Gardens called Loll bang, which were the 
monument of Hyder’s magnificence, and now hold his mortal 
remains. On the contrary, he v.ras no sooner arrived in the 
city, than he hastened to the principal Mosque, having no doubt 
that li^was tjiere ipost likely to learn some tidings of Barak cl 
Hadgi.'* He approached accordingly the sacred spot, and as to 
enter it would have cost Feringi his life, he employed the 
agency of a devout Mussuli^n to obtain information concern¬ 
ing the person whom he sought. He was not long in learning 
that the Fakir Barak was within the Mosque, as he had antici¬ 
pated, busied with his holy office of reading passages from the 
Koran, and its most improved commentators. To interrupt 
him in his devout task was impossible, and it was only by a 
high bribe that he could prevail on the same Moslem whom he 
"had before employed, to slip into the sleeve of the holy man’s 
robe a paper containing his name, and that of the Khan in which 
"the Vakeel bad taken up his residence. ' The agent brought 
back for answer, that the Fakir, immersed, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, in the holy service which he was in the act of discharg¬ 
ing, h^ paid no visible attention to the symbol of intimation 
which the Feringi Sahib (European gentleman) had sent to him. 
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Distracted with the loss of time, of which each moment was 
precious, Hartley next endeavoured to pi;pvail on the Mussul¬ 
man to- interrupt the Fakir’s devotions with a verbal message'; 
but the man was indignant at the very proposal, 

“ Dog of a Christian I ” he said, “ what arc thou and thy 
whole generation, that Barak el* Hadgi should lose a divine 
thought for the sake of an infidel like thee 1 ” 

Hxasperated* beyond self-possession, the unfortunate Hartley 
was now«bout to intrude upon the precincts of the Mosque in 
person* in hopes of interrupting the formal prolonged recitation 
which issued from its recesses, when an old man laid liis hand 
on his shoulder, and prevented him from a -rashness which might 
have Qost hjm his life, saying, at the same time, “ You are a 
Sahib Angrezie (English gentleman); I havg been a Telinga 
(a private soldier) in the Company’s service, an^ have eaten 
their salt. I will do your eixand for you to the Fakir Barak 
el Hadgi.” 

•So saying, he entered the Mosque, and presently retumcd 
with the Fakir’s answer, in these enigmatical w^ords: — “He 
-wWT^ould see the sun rise must watch till the dawn.” 

With this poor subject of consolation. Hartley retired to bis 
inn, to meditate on the futility of the professions of the natives, 
and to devise some other mode of finding access to Hyder than 
that which he had hitherto trusted to. On this point, l^ever, 
he lost all hope, being informed by his 'late %llow-iTOveller, 
whom he found at the Khan, that the Nawaub was absent from 
the city on a secr^expe&ition, which might detain him for two 
or three days. This was the answer which the Vakeel himself 
had receivkl from the Dewan, with a further intimation, that 
he must hold himself ready, when he was required, to deliver 
his credentials to Prince Tippoo, instead of the Nawaub; his 
business being referred to the former, in a way not very pro¬ 
mising for the success of his mission. 

Hartley was now nearly thrown into despair. He applied 
td more than one officer supposed to have credit with the Na-* 
wanb, bnt the slightest hint of the nature of bis business seemed 
to strike all with tentpr. Not one of the persons he applied to 
would enga^ in the affiur, or even consent to give it a hear¬ 
ing ; and the Dewan plainly told him, that to engage in opposi¬ 
tion to Prince Tippoo’s wishes, was the ready way to destruction, 
and exhorted him to return to the coast. Driven almost Vi 
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distraction by his various failures, Hartley betook himself in the 
evening to the Khan. The call of the Muezzins, thundering 
from the minarets, had invited the faithful to prayers, when a black 
servant about fifteen years old stood before Hartley, and pro¬ 
nounced these words, deliberately, and twice over,—“ Thus says 
Barak el Hadgi, the watcher in the Mosque : He that would see 
the sun rise, let him turn towards the cast.” He then left the 
caravanserai; and it may be well supposed that Hartley, Start¬ 
ing from the carpet on which he had lain down to repose him¬ 
self, followed his youthful guide with renewed vigour and 
palpitating hope, , 


, CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

’Twaa the hour when rites unholy 
Call’d each Paynim voice to prayer, 

And the star that faded slowly, 

Left to dews the fi eshen’d air. 

Day his sultry fires had wasted, 

Calm and cool the moonbeams shone ; 

To the Vizier’s lofty palace 
One bold Clinstian came alone. 

Thomas Campbish,. Quoted from memory.* 

Tee t5?ilighfr darkened into night so fast, that it was only 
by his'white dress that Hartley coul^ dis^rn his guide, as he 
tripped along the splendid ^azaar of the erby. But the obscu¬ 
rity was so far favourable, that it prevented the inconvenient 
atteuiion which the nativeg might otherwise have bestowed 
upon the European in his native dress, a sight at that time very 
rare in Seringapatam, 

The various turnings and windings through which he was 
conducted ended at a small door in a wall, which, from the 
branches that hung over it, seemed to surround a garden ^or 
’grove. 

The postern opened on a tap firom his guide, and the slave 
having entered, Hartley prepared to follow, but stepped back 
as a gigantic African brandished at his head a scimitar three 
fingers broad. The young slave touched his countiyman with 

* [It is only In the two lost lines that the Author has made a serious alterati<ni 
oil CampbelL] 
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a rod which ho held in his hand, and it seemed as if the tonch 
disabled the giant, whose arm and weapon sunk instantly. 
Hartley entered without farther opposition, and was now in a 
grove of mango-trees, through which an infant moon was twink¬ 
ling faintly amid the murmur of waters, the sweet song of 
the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow jasmine, 
orange and citrftn flowers, and Persian narcissus. Huge domes 
and arches, which were seen imperfectly in the quivering light, 
seemed to intimate the neighbourhood of some sacred edifice, 
whercf the Fakir had doubtless taken up his residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as niucli haste as he could, and 
entered a side-door and narrow vaulted passage, at <ithe end of 
which wjis another door. Here his guide stopped, but pointed 
and made mdlcations that the European should enter. Hart¬ 
ley «iiil so, and found liiinself in a small celf, su^h as we have 
formerly described, wherein sate Barak el Hadgi, with another 
Fakir, who, to judge from the extreme dignity of a white beard, 
which ascended up to his eyes on each side, must be a man of 
great sanctity as well as importance. 

■•-•-■^rtley pronounced the usual salutation of Salam Alaikum 
in the most modest and deferential tone \ but his former friend 
was so far from responding in their former strain of intimacy, 
that, having consulted the eye of his older companion, he 
barely pointed to a third carpet, upojj which the stranger 
seated himself cross-legged after the country fashioitf^ and a 
profound silence prevailed for the space of several minutes. 
Hartley knew tlBfrOridhtal customs too well to endanger the 
success of his suit by precipitation. Ho waited an intimation 
to speak. At length it came, and from Barak. 

“ "When the pilgrim Barak,” he said, dwelt at Madras, he 
had eyes and a tongue; but now he is guided by those of his 
father, the holy Scheik Hali ben Khaledoun, the superior of his 
convent.” 

This CiXtreme humility Hartley thought inconsistent with the 
affectation of possessing superior influence, which Barak had 
shown while at the Presidency; but exaggeration of their own 
consequence is a foible common to all who find themselves in*a 
land of strangers. Addressing the senior Fakir, therefore, he 
told him in as few words as possible the villanous plot which 
was laid to betray Menie Gray into the hands of the Prince 
Tippoo. He made his suit for the reverend father’s intercee 
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siorj with the Prince himself, and with his father the Nawaub, 
in the most persuasivj^ terms. The Fakir listened to him with 
an inflexible and immovable aspect, similar to that with which a 
wooden saint regards his eager supplicants. There was a second 
pause, when, after resuming his pleading more than once, 
Hartley was at length compelled to end it for want of matter. 

The silence was broken by the elder Fakir, who, after shoot¬ 
ing a glance at his younger companion by a tilrn of the bye, 
ndthout the least alteration of the position of the head and 
body, said. “ The unbeliever has spoken like a poet. Eiit does 
he think that the Nawaub Khan Hyder Ali liehauder w,dl con¬ 
test with 4iis son Tippoo the victorious, the possession of an 
infidel slave V* , , 

^ Hartley received at the same time a side glance from Barak, 
as if encouraging him to plead his own cause. He suffered a 
minute to elapse, and then replied,— 

“ The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet, a judge over 
the low as well as high. It is written, that when the Prophtt 
decided a controversy betw^een the two sparrows concemjn^^ a 
grain of rice, his wife Fatima said to him, Doth the missidii^ 
ary of Allah well to bestow his time in distributing justice on 
a matter so slight, and between such despicable litigants'!’— 

‘ Know, woman,’ answered the Pn)phet, * that the sparrows and 
the |raiu of rice are the creation of Allah. They are not worth 
more thop hast ispoken; but justice is a treasure of ines¬ 
timable'price, and it must be imparted by him who holdeth 
power to all who require it at his hand, Prince doth the 
will of Allah, who gives it alike in small matters as in great, 
and to the poor aa well as the powerful. To the hungry bird 
a grain of rice is as a chaplet of pearls to a sovereign.’—I have 
spoken.” 

“ Bismallah !-^Praised be God! he hath spoken like a 
MouUah,” said the’ elder Fakir, with a little more emotion, and 
some inclination of his head towards Barak, for on Hartley he 
scarcely deigned even to look, 

“ The lips have spoken it which cannot lie," replied Barak, 
ahd there was again a pause. 

It was'onc^ more broken by ^cheik Hali, who, addressing 
himself dirSttly to Hartley, demanded of him, “ Hast thou 
heard, Forihgi, of aught ox tresabn meditated by this Kaft 
(infidel) against the Nawauh Behauder 1 ” 
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“Out of a traitor cometh treason/’ said Haitley, “but, to 
BiKjak after my knowledge, I am not conscious of such design.” 

“ There is truth in the words of him,” said the Fakir, “ who 
accuseth'iiot his enemy save on his knowledge. The things 
thou hast spoken shall be laid before the Nawaiib; and as Allali 
and he will, so shall the issue be. Meantime, return to thy 
Khan, and prepare to attend the Vakeel of thy government, 
whoi is to travoi with dawn to Bangalore, the strong, the happy, 
the holy city. Peace bo with thee !—Is it not so, my son H ” 

Barak, to whom this appe-al was made, replied, “Even as 
my father hath spoken.” 

Hartley had no alternative but to arisp and tako< his leave 
with the usual phrase, “ Salam—God’s peace bo with you ! ” 

His youtlSui guide^ who waited his return without, conducted 
him once more to his Khan, through by-patlfe ^^ich he could 
not have found out without pilotage. His tlioughts were in the 
meantime strongly engaged on his late interview. Ho knew the 
Moslem men of religion were not implicitly to be tnusted. The 
whole scene might be a scheme of Barak, to get rid of the 
■iiWTiWe of patronising a European in a delicate affair; and ho 
determined to be guided by what should seem to confirm or 
discredit the intimation which he had received. 

On his arrival at the Khan, he found the Vakeel of the Bri¬ 
tish government in a great bustle, prepairiiig to obey directions 
transmitted to him hy the Kawaub’s Dewan, or tjj^surer, 
directing him to depart the next morning with break of «day for 
Bangalore. ^ • 

He expressed great discontemt at the order, and when Hai’tley 
intimated bis purpose of accompanying him, seemed to thinlc 
him a fool for his pains, hinting the probability that Hyder 
meant to get rid of them both by means of the freebooters, 
through whose countries they were to pass with such a feeble 
escort. This fear gave way to another, when the time of de¬ 
parture came, at which moment there rode up about two hundred 
of the Nawaub’a native cavalry. The Sirdar who commanded 
these troops behaved with civility, and stated that he was 
directed to, attend upon the travellers, and to provide for theh* 
safety and convenienoe on the journey; but his manner was 
reserved and distant^ and the Vakeel insisted that the force was 
intended to prevent their escape, iprther than for their pfoteotion. 
Under such unpleasant aiispi^ the journey between Serin 
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gapatain and Bangalore waa accomplished in two days and j^art ‘ 
of a third, the distance being nearly eighty miles. 

On arriving in view of this fine and populous city, they found 
an encampment already established within a mile of its walls. 
It 'occupied a tope or knoll, covered with trees, and looked full 
on the gardens which Tippoo had created, in one quarter, of tlie 
city. The rich pavilions of the principal persons flamed wdth 
silk and gold; and spears with gilded points, or poles support¬ 
ing gold knobs, displayed numerous little banners inscribed with 
the name of the Prophet, This was the camp of the 'Begnin 
Mootee Mahul, who, with a small body of her troops, al^out two 
hundred men, was w.aiting the return of Tippoo under the walls 
of Bangalore. Their private motives for desiriuj? a meeting 
the reader is acquainted with; to the public the visit of th.e 
Begum had onl5» the appearance of an act of deference, fre¬ 
quently paid by inferior and subordinate princes to the patrons 
whom they depend upon. 

These facts ascertained, the Sirdar of the Nawaub took up 
liis own eucanipmeiit within sight of that of the Begumj. but at 
about balf-a-mile's distance, despatching to the city a 
to announce to the Prince Tippoo, as soon as he should arri\ c, 
that he had come hither with the English Vakeel. 

The bustle of pitching a few tents was soon over, and Hartley, 
solitary and sad, was left to walk under the shade of two or 
three ^ingo-trees, and, looking to the displayed streamers of 
the Begum’s ^icanipmeiif, to reflect that amid these insignia of 
Mahomedanism Menie Gray remained* dcstlffired by a profligate 
and treacherous lover to the fate of slavery to a heathen tyrant. 
The consciousness of being in her vicinity added to the bitter 
pangs with which Hartley contemplated her situation, and re¬ 
flected how little chance there appeared of bis being able to 
rescue her from it by the mere force of reason and justice, 
which was all he could oppose to the selfish passions of a vo¬ 
luptuous tyrant. A lover of romance might have meditated 
^me means of effectiiig her release by force or address; bdt 
Hartley, though a man of courage, had no spirit of adventure, 
and would have regarded as desperate any attempt of the kind. 

His sole gleam of comfort arose from the impression which 
he had apparently made upon the elder Fakir, which he could not 
help hoping might be of some avail to him. But on one thing 
be was fin^ resolved, and that was not to relinquish the cause 
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he had engaged in whilst a grain of hope remained. lie had 
seen in hia own profession a quickening and a revival of life in 
the patient's eye, even when glazed apparently by the hand of 
Death; and he was taught confidence amidst moral evil by his 
success in relieving that which was physical only. 

While Hartley was thus meditating, he was roused to atten¬ 
tion by a heav^ firing of artillery from tlie high bastions of the 
town; and, timing his eyes in that direction, he could see' ad¬ 
vancing^ on the northern side of Bangalore, a tide of cavalry, 
riding tumultuously foi-ward, brandishing their spears in all 
differ^t attitudes, and pressing their horses to a gallop. The 
clouds of dust whicli attended this vanguard, for »uch it was, 
combmed with the smoko of the guns, did not permit Hartley 
to see distinctly the main body which followed; but the ap¬ 
pearance of howdahed elephants and royal banners dimly seen 
through the haze, plainly intimated the return of Tippoo to 
llangalore; while shouts, and in-egular discharges of musketry, 
announced the real or pretended rejoicing of the inhabitants. 
Thec^y gates received the living torrent, which rolled towards 
■^I'Lln; the clouds of smoke and dust were soon dispersed, and 
tlic horizon was restored to serenity and silence. 

The meeting between persons of importance, more especially 
of royal rank, is a matter of very great consequence in India, 
and generally much address is employed to induce the person 
receiving the visit to come as far as possible to meet tilirvisitor. 
From merely rising up, or going to the edge of the oarpet, 
advancing to tlf^ate*of the palace, to that of the city, or, 
finally, to a mile or two on the road, is all subject to nego¬ 
tiation, But Tippoo’s impatience to possess the fair European 
induced him to grant on this occasion a much greater degree 
of courtesy than the Begum had dared to expect, and he ap¬ 
pointed his garden, adjacent to the city walls, and indeed 
included withiu the precincts of the fortifications, as the place 
of their meeting; the hour noon, on the day succeeding his 
juTival; for the natives seldom move early in the morning, »r 
liefore having broken their fast. This was intimated to the 
Begum’s messenger by the Prince in person, as, kneeling befoie 
him, he presented the nuzmr (a tribute consisting of three, five, 
or seven gold Mohurs, always an odd number), and received in 
exchange a khelaut, or dress of honour. The messenger, in re¬ 
turn, was eloquent in describing the importance of his mistress, 
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her devoted veneration for the Prince, the pleasure which she 
experienced on the prospect of their motakul, or meeting, and 
concluded with a more modest compliment to his own extraordi¬ 
nary talents, and the confidence which the Begum reposed in 
him; He then departed; and orders were given that on the 
next day all should be in readiness for the Sowarree^ a grand 
procession, when the Prince was to receive the Begum as his 
honoured guest at his pleasure-house in the gardens. 

Long before the appointed hour, the rendezvous of Fakiiv., 
beggars, and idlers, before the gate of the palace, intimated the 
excited expectations of those who usually attend processions; 
while a mare urgent set of mendicants, the courtiers, were has¬ 
tening thither, on horses or elephants, as their means afforded, 
always in a hurry to show their zeal, and with a’ speed propor- 
tidned to what tlfby hoped or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, placed in the outer 
courts, as also of matchlocks and of small swivels, carried by 
camels (the poor animals shaking their long ear** at every di#- 
charge) announced that Tippoo had mounted his elephant, The 
solemn and deep sound of the Naggra, or state drum, bomdttp*!-r«* 
an elephant, was then heard like tho distant discharge of artil¬ 
lery, followed by a long roll of musketry, and was instantly 
answered by that of numerous trumpets and tom-toms (or com¬ 
mon drums), making a discordant, but yet a martial din. The 
noise iHtejieased as the^processicu traversed the outer courts of tho 
palace in succel^sion, and at length issued from the gates, having 
at their head the Chobdaxs, bearing silver and clubs, and 
shouting, at the pitch of their voices, the titles and the virtues 
of Tippoo, the great, the generous, the invincible—strong as 
Rustan, just as Koushirvan—with a short prayer for his con¬ 
tinued health. 

After these came a confused body of men on foot bearing 
spears, matchlocks, and banners, and intermixed with horsemen, 
some in complete shirts of mail, with caps of steel under their 
turbans, some in a sort of defensive armour, consisting of rich 
silk dresses, rendered sabre-proof by being stuffed with cotton. 
These champions preceded the Prince, as w^se body-guards 
they acted* It was not till after this time that Tippoo raised 
his celebrated Tiger-regiment, disciplined and anned according 
to the Eiiropean fashion. Immediately before the Prince came, 
on a small elephant, a hard-faced, severe-looking man, by office 
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the distributor of alms, which he flung in showers of small cop¬ 
per money among the Fakirs and beggary whose scrambles to 
collect them seemed to augment their amount; while the grim'- 
looking agent of Mahomedan charity, together with his elephant, 
which marched with half angry eyes, and its trunk curled' up¬ 
wards, seemed both alike ready to chastise those whom poverty 
should render tob importunate. 

THppoo himaielf next appeared, richly apparelled, and seated 
on an elephant, which, carrying its head above all the others in 
the pft>cession, seemed proudly conscious of superior dignity. 
The howdali, or seat which the Prince occupied, was of silver, 
embossed and gilt, having behind a place .for a confidential ser¬ 
vant, who waved the great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the 
flies; but who could also occasionally perform the task of 
spokesman, being well versed in all terms of battery and coth- 
plimont. The caparisons of the royal elephant were of scarlet 
cloth, richly embroidered with gold. Behind Tippoo came tlie 
various courtiers and officers of the household, mounted chiefly 
on clet^ants, all arrayed in their most splendid attire, and ex- 
-JriWraig the greatest pomp. 

In this manner the procession advanced down the principal 
street of the town, to the gate of the royal gardens. The 
houses were ornamented by broad cloth, silk shawls, and em¬ 
broidered carj3ets of the richest colours, displayed from the 
verandahs and windows; even the meanest hut wasrt^&omed 
with some piece of cloth, so that the whole street had .a singu¬ 
larly rich and goi^leus ifppearance. 

This splendid procession having entered the royal gardens, 
approac.h^, through a long avenue of lofty trees, a chabootra, 
or platform of white marble, canopied by arches of the same 
material, which occupied the centre. It was raised four or five 
feet from the ground, covered with white cloth and Persian 
carpets. In the centre of the platform was the musnud, or 
state cushion of the prince, six feet square, composed of crimson 
velvet, richly embroidered. By special grace a small low 
cushion wad placed on the right of the Prince, for the occupa¬ 
tion of the Begum. In front of this platform was a square 
tank, or pond of marble, four feet deep, and filled to the brim 
with water as dear as crystal, having a large jet or fountain in 
the middle, which threw* up a column of it to the height of 
twenty feet 
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The Prince Tippoo had scarcely dismounted from his 
elephant, and occupied the musnud, or throne of cushions, 
when the stately foAn of the Begum was seen advajicing to 
the place of rendezvous. The elephant being left at the gate 
of the gardens opening into the country, opposite to that by 
which the procession of Tippoo had entered, she was carried iu 
an open litter, richly ornamented with silver, and borne on the 
shoulders of six black slaves. Her person was as richly attired 
as silks and gems could accomplish. • 

Richard Middleman, as the Begum’s general or Bftkshee, 
walked nearest to her litter, in a dress as magnificent in itself 
as it was gemote froni all European costume, being that of a 
Bauka, or Indian courtier. His turban was of rich silk, and 
gold, twisted very hard and placed on one side df his head, its 
eAds hanging ddwn on the shoulder. 'His mustaches were 
turned and hurled, and his eyelids stained with antimony. 
The vest was of gold brocade, with a cummerband, or sash, 
around his waist, corresponding to his turban. He carried 411 
liis hand a large sword, sheathed in a scabbard of ^rimson 
velvet, and wore around his middle a broad embroidered 
belt. What thoughts he had under this gay attire, and the 
bold bearing which corresponded to it, it would be fearful to 
unfold. His least detestable hopes were perhaps those which 
tended to save Menie Gray, by betraying the Prince who was 
aboutconfide in buu, and the Begum, at whoso intercession 
Tippoo’s confidence was to be reposed. 

The litter stopped as it approached the t>«!<k, On the opposite 
side of which the Prince was seated on his musnud. Middle- 
mas assisted the Begum to descend, and led her, deeply veiled 
with silver muslin, towards the platform of marble. The rest 
of the retinue of the Begum followed in their richest and most 
gaudy attire, all males, however; nor was there a symptom of 
woman being in her train, except that a close litter, guarded by 
twenty black slaves, having their sabres drawn, remained at 
i|ome distance in a thicket of flowering shrubs. 

When Tippoo Saib, through the dim haze which hung over 
the waterfall, discerned the splendid train of the Begum advanc¬ 
ing, he WOBO from his musnud, so as to receive her near the 
foot of hie throne, and exchanged greetings with her upon the 
Measure «of meeting, and inquiries after their mutual health. 
He then conducted her to the cushion placed near to his own, 
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while his courtiers anxiously showed their politeness in accom 
modating those of the Begum mth places upon the carpets 
around, where they all sat down cross-leggdH—Richard Middle-, 
mas occupying a conspicuous situation. 

The people of inferior note stood behind, and amongst them 
was tlie Sirdar of Hyder Ali, with Hartley and the Madras 
Vakeel. It would be impossilde to describe the feelings with 
wliict Hartley .recognised the apostate Middlemas and the- 
Ainazoniai] Mrs. Montreville. The sight of tiiem wttrked up his 
resolutien to make an appeal against them in full Durbar, to the 
justice which Tippoo was obliged to render to all who should 
complairf of injuries. In the meanwhile, the Prince„who had 
hitherto spoken in a low voice while acknowledging, it is to be 
supposctl, thcfisorvicea and the fidelity of the Begum, now gave 
the sign to his attendarit, who said, in an elevated tone, “ Where= 
lore, and to requite these services, the mighty Il-ince, at the 
request of the mighty Begum, Mootec Mahul, beautiful as the 
mo^m, and wise as the daughter of Giamschid, had decreed to 
take ink) his service the Buksliee of her armies, and to invest 
a<?^ne worthy of all confidence, with the keeping of his 
^^oved capital of Bangalore.” 

The voice of the crier had scarce ceased, when it w'as 
aiisweied by one as loud, which sounded from the crowd of 
bystanders, “Cursed is he who maketh the robber Leik his 
tre:isurer, or trustoth the lives of Moslemal^^to the comi^#ld of 
an apostate! ” , 

With unutterablflfci«jitisffiction, yet with trembling doubt and 
anxiety, Hartley traced the speech to the elder Fakir, the com¬ 
panion of Barak. Tippoo seemed not to notice the interruption, 
which passed for that of some mad devotee, to whom the Moslem 
princes permit groat freedoms. The Durbar, therefore, recovered 
from their surprise; and, in answer to the proclamation, united 
in the shout of applause which is expected to attend every 
annunciation of the royal plesisure. 

Their acclamation had no sooner ceased than Middlemas arose, . 
bent himself before the musuud, and, in a set speech, declared 
his imwortbiness of such high honour as had now been conferred, ^ 
and his zeal for the Prince's service. Something remained to be 
added, but his speech faltered, his limbs shook, and his tongue 
seemed to refuse its office. . 

The Begum started from her seat, though contraiy to etiquette. 
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and said, an ii' to supply the deficiency in the speech of her 
officer, “My slave would say, that in acknowledgment of so 
.great an honour ccfliferred on my Bukshee, I am so void of 
means, that I can only pray your Highness will deign'to accept 
a lily from Frangistan, to plant within the recesses of the secret 
garden of thy pleasures. Let my lord’s guards carry yonder 
litter to the Zenana.” 

A female scream was heard, as, at a signal from Tippog, the 
guards of his seraglio advanced to receive the closed litter from 
the attendants of the Begum. The voice of the old Fakir was 
licard louder and sterner than before.—“ Cursed is the I’riuce 
who barters justice for lust I He shall die in the gate by the 
sword of the stranger.” 

“This is too insolent!” said Tippoo. “Drag*forward that 
Fakir, and cut* bis robe into tatters On his back with your 
chabouks.” ^ 

But a scene ensued like that in the hall of Seyd. All who 
attempted to obey the command of the incensed despot fell back 
from the Fakir, as they would from the Angel of Death. He 
flung his cap and fictitious beard on the ground, and the rwjejjgcd 
countenance of Tippoo was subdued in an instant, when he 
encountered the stem and awful eye of bis father. A sign 
dismissed him from the throne, w’hich Hyder himself ascended, 
while the officious menials hastily disrobed him of his tatterecl 
cloakj^ind flung onLiju a robe of regal splendour, and placed on 
his hefbd a jewelled turban. The Durbar rung with acclama¬ 
tions to Hyder Ali Khan Behauder^ “ tli^good, the wise, the 
discoverer of hidden things, who cometh into the Divan like the 
sun bursting from the clouds.” 

The Nawaub at length signed for silence, and was promptly 
obeyed. He looked majestically aroimd him, and at length bent 
his look upon Tii>poo, whose downcast eyes, as he stood before 
the throne with his arms folded on his bosom, were strongly 
contrasted with the haughty air of authority which he had wom 
, but a moment before. “ Tliou hast been willing,” said the 
Nawaub, “ to barter the safety of thy capital for the poesessiou 
«of a white slave. But the beauty of a fair >yoman caused Solo¬ 
mon ben David to stumble in his path; how much more, then, 
should the son of Hyder Naig remain firm under temptation I— 
^That ijien may see clearljr, we must remove the light which 

* Long whips. 
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dazzles ilicm. Yonder Feringi woman must be placed at uiy 
disposal.”. ^ 

To Jtiear is to obey,” replied Tippoo, while the deep glooii\ 
on his brow showed what his forced submission cost his proud 
and passionate spirit. In the hearts of the courtiers present 
reigned the most eager curiosity to see the dimUmmt of the 
scene, but not a trace of that wish was suffered to manifest itself 
on jfeatures accmstomed to conceal all internal sensations. The 
feelings of the Begum were hidden under her veil; while, in 
spite df a bold attempt to conceal his alarm, the perspiration 
stood large drops on the brow of Richard Middlemas. The 
next words of the Nawaub sounded like, music in4he ear of 
Hartley. 

“Carry t£e Feringi,woman to the tent of the Sirdar Belash 
Oassim (the chief to whom Hartley had been ^omjaitted). Let 
her be tended in all honour, and let him prepare to escort her, 
with the Vakeel and the Hakim Hartley, to the Payeen-Ghant 
(the country beneath the passes), answering for their safety with 
his h^.” The litter was on its road to the Sirdar’s tents ere 
Nawaub had done speaking. “ For thee, Tippoo,” continued 
Hyder, “ I am not come hither to deprive thee of authority, or 
to disgrace thee before the Durbar. Such things as thou hast 
promised to this Feringi, proceed to make them good. The 
sun calleth not back the sjdendour which he lends to the moon; 
and the father obscures not the dignity wliich he has «)fiferred 
on the son. What thou host promised, that do thou proceed to 
make good.” 

The ceremony of investiture was therefore recommenced, by 
which the Prince Tippoo conferred on Middlemas tho important 
government of the city of Bangalore, probably with the internal 
resolution, that since he was himself deprived of the fair Euro¬ 
pean, he would take an early opportunity to remove the new 
Killodar from his charge; while Middlemas accepted it with the 
throbbing hope that he might yet outwit both father and son. 
The deed of investiture was read aloud-—the robe of honour wa» 
put upon,'the newly created Killedar, and a hundred voices, 
while they blessed the prudent choice of Tippoo, wished the 
governor good fortune, and victory over his enemies. 

A horse was led forward, as the Prince’s gift. It was a ffne 
steed of the Outtyawar breed, high-crested with broad hindii 
quarters; he Was of a white colour, but had the extremity of his 
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tail and mane stained red. His saddle was red velvet, the 
bridle and crupper studded with gilded knobs. Two attendants 
on lesser horses led tliis prancing animal, one holding the lance, 
and the other the long spear of their patron. The horse was 
shown to the applauding courtiers, and withdrawn, in order to 
be led in state through the streets, while the new Killedar should 
follow on the elephant, another present usual on-such an occasion, 
which was next made to advance, that the world might admiie 
the munificence of the Prince. ^ 

The huge animal approached the platform, shaking his large 
wrinkled head, which he raised and sunk, as if impatient, and 
curling upevards his trank from time to time, as if to show the 
gulf of hia tongueless mouth. Gracefully retiring with the 
deepest obeisance, the Killedar, well pleased tlM audieiice was 
finished, stood by the nock of the elephant, expecting the con¬ 
ductor of the animal would make him kneel down, that he might 
ascend the gilded liowdah, which awaited his occupancy. 

“ Hold, Feringi,” said Hyder. “ Thou hast received all th^at 
was promised thee hy the bounty of Tippoo. Accept 119w what 
is the fruit of the justice of Hyder.” 

As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and the driver of the 
elephant iiLstantly conveyed to the animal the pleasure of the 
Nawauh. Curling his long trunk around the neck of the ill- 
fated European, the monster suddenly threw the wretch pro- 
stratj uefore him, and stamping his huge shapeless foot upon his 
breast,, put an end at once to his life, and to his crimes. The 
cry which the victim uttered was mimicked' by the roar of the 
monster, and a sound like a hysterical laugh mingling with a 
scream, which rung from under the veil of the iiS-gum. The 
olejihant once more raised his trunk aloft, and gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers preserved a profound silence; but Tippoo, upon 
whose muslin robe a part of the victim’s blood had spirted, held 
it up to the Nawauh, exclaiming in a sorrowful, yet resentful 
tone,—“ Father—^father—was it thus my promise should have 
*.been kept V 

“ Know, foolish boy,” said Hyder Ali, “ that the carrion which 
Kies there was in a plot to deliver Bangalore to the Feringis and 
the Mahrattas. This Begum (she started when she heard her¬ 
self named) has given us warning of the plot, and has so merited 
her pardon for having originally concurred in it,—whether alto¬ 
gether out of love to us we will not too curiously inquire.— 
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ricnce wiih that lump of bloody clay, and let the Hakim Hartley 
and the English Vakeel come before me.” 

They ^were brought forward, while souPe of the attendants, 
flung sand upon the bloody traces, and others removed the 
crushed corpse. 

“ Hakim," said ITyder, “ thou shalt return with the Fcringi 
woman, and with gold to compensate her injuries, wherein the 
Begyin, as is fitting, shall contribute a share. Do thou say to 
thy nation, Hy^er Ali acta justly.” The Nawaub then inclined 
himself* graciously to Hartley, and then turning to the Vakeel, 
who appeared much" discomposed, “ You have brought to me,” 
he said* “words of peace, while your masters meditated a 
treacherous war. It is not upon such iis you that my ven- 
gcance^oiight'TST alight. But tell the Kafr (or infidel) Paupiah 
and his unworthy master, that Hyder Ali s€*s too clearly to 
Buft'or to be lost by treason the advantages ho Hhs gained by 
war. Hitherto I have been in the Carnatic as a mild Prince 
—^in future I will be a destroying tempest! Hitherto I have 
made imoads as a compassionate and merciful conqueror—^here- 
?^dll be the messenger whom AUah sends to the kingdoms 
which he visits in judgment!” 

It is well known how dreadfully the Nawaub kept this pro¬ 
mise, and how he and his son afterwards sunk before the disci- 
idinc and bravery of the Europeans. The scene of just punish¬ 
ment which he so faithfully exhibited mig^t be owingj 4 b his 
policy, his internal sense of right, and to the t)stentajiion of 
displaying it bcfor&i««i Efiglishraan of sense and intelligence, or 
to all of these motives mingled together—^but in what proportions 
it is not for us to distinguish. 

Hartley reached the coast in safety with his precious charge, 
rescued from a dreadful fate when she was almost beyond ho^j®. 
But the nerves and constitution of Menie Gray had received a 
shock from which she long suffered severely, and never entirely 
recovered. The principal ladies of the settlement, moved by 
the singular tale of her distress, received her with the utmost, 
kindness, • and exercised towards her the most attentive and 
affectionate hospitality. The Nawaub, faithful to his promise,* 
remitted to her a sum of no less than ten thousand gold Mohurs, 
extorted, as was surmised, almost entirely from tlie hoards of 
the Begum Mootee Hahul, or Montreville. Of the fate«of that 
adventuress nothing was Ifflown for certainty; but her forts and 
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government were taken into Hyder’s custody, and report said, 
that, her power being abolished and her consequence lost, she 
• died by poison, either taken by herself, or administered by some 
other person. 

It might be thought a natural conclusion of the history of 
Menie Gray, that she should have married Hartley, to whom 
she stood much indebted for his heroic interference in her behalf. 
But her feelings were too much and too painfully agitated, her 
health too much shattered, to permit her to entertahi thoughts 
of a matrimonial connection, even with the acquaintance of her 
youth, and the champion of her freedom. Time might have 
removed these obstacles, but not two years after their adventures 
in Mysore, the gallant and disinterested Hartley fell a victim 
to his professional courage, in withstanding the'^progr&is of a 
contagious distemper, which he at len^h caught, and under 
which he su^k. He left a considerable part of the moderate 
fortune which he had acquired to Menie Gray, who, of course, 
did not want many advantageous offers of a matrimonial charac¬ 
ter. But she respected the memory of Hartley too .much, to 
subdue in behalf of another the reasons which induced hezbtto 
refuse the hand which ho had so well deserved—nay, it may be 
thought, had so fairly won. 

She returned to Britain—what seldom occurs—unmarried 
though wealthy; and, settling in her native village, appeared 
to findf-her only plsasure in acts of benevolence which seemed 
to exceed the extent of her fortune, had not her very retired 
life been taken into consideration. Two three persons with 
whom she was intimate, could trace in her character that 
generous and disinterested simplicity and affection, which were 
the ground-work of^ her character. To the world at large her 
habits seemed those of the ancient Roman matron, which is 
recorded on her tomb in these four words 


BoMUM BERVAVIT-—LaNAM FECIT. 



MR. CROFTANGRY'8 CONCLUSION. 

■ 

I/V<yn tdl a good Jesi, 

And please all the rest. 

Comes JHngley, and asks you, " What was it * ” 

And before she can fcnow. 

Away she will go . • 

To seek an old rag in the closet. 

- Dean Swift. 

WlULJu I was inditing the goodly matter which wiy reader’s have 
just pemsedj I might he said to go through a course of hreahitig^n to 
stand criticismj like a shooting-pony to stand fire. By some of those 
votial breaches of confidence^ which always take place on the like 
occasio^ my private flirtations with the Muse of Fiction became a 
ntiUter whispered in Miss Fairscrihds circle^ some ornaments of which 
were, I suppose, highly interested in the progress of the affair, while 
other's really thought Mr, Chrystal Groftangry might have had more 
wit at his time of day," Then came the sly intimation, the oblique 
remark, all that sugar-lipped raillery which is fitted for the mtuor 
lion of a man about to do a foolish thing, whedur it he to polish or 
to marry, and that a^ompeinied with the discreet nods an£ winks 
of such friends as are in the secret, and the obliging eagerness of 
others to know all about it. 

At length the affair became so far public, that I was induced to 
face a teapiarty with my manuscript in my pocket, looking as simple 
and modest as any gentleman of a certain age need to do upon such 
an occasion. When tea had been carried round, handkerchiefs and 
smelling-bottles prepared, I had the honour of reading the Surgeon’s 
Daughter for the entertainment of the evening. It went off excel-, 
lently ; my friend Mr. Fairscrihe, who had been seduced from his 
desk to join the literary circle, only fell asleep twice, and readily^ 
recovered his atteniion by help of his snuff-box. The ladies were 
politely attentive, and when the cat or the dog, or a next mighbour, 
tempted an individual to relax, Katie Fairscrihe was on t1]^ alert. 
Wee an active whipper^n, with look, touch, or whisper, to recall them 
to a sense of what was going on. Whether Miss Katie was thus 
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activs nierdy to enforce the literary discipline of her coterie, or' 
whether she was really interested hy the beauties of the. piece, and 
desirous to enforce them on others, I will not venture to asife, in case 
I shotdd end in liking the girl—and she is really a pretty one — 
letter than wisdom loould warrant, either for my sake or hers. 

I must oim, my story here and there flagged a good deal; perhaps 
there were faults in my reading, for while J should have been attend¬ 
ing to noQiing but how to give the words effect as tK'ey existed, S was 
feeling the chilling consciousness, that they might have been, and 
ought to have been, a great deal better. However, we kindled up at 
last, when ive got to the East Indies, although on the mention of 
tigers, an %ld lady, vjhose tongue had been impatient for an hour, 
broke in with, “ J wonder if Mr, Oroftangry ever the.siory of 

2'iger Tullideph ?l' and had nearly inserted the whole narrative a-', 
an episode in*:my tale. She was, howev&i’, brought to reason, and 
the subsequent mention of shawls, diamonds, turbans, and cummer- 
bands, had their usual effect in awakening the imaginations of the 
fair auditors. At the extinction of the faithless lover in a waif so 
horribly new, I had, as indeed I expected, the good fortun^^.q excite 
that expression of painful interest which is produced by drawiu^n 
the breath through the compressed lips ; nay, one miss of fourteen 
actually screamed. 

At length my task was ended, and the fair circle rained odours 
upon 9Ske. as they pelt beaux at the Carnival with sugar-plums, and 
drench them nith scented spices. There was Beautiful,^* and 
Sweetly interesting,^' and 0 Mr. Croftang^," and ** How much 
obliged," and “ What a delightful evening," and “ 0 Miss Katie, 
how could you keep such a secret so long ? ” While the dear souls 
loere thus smothering me with rose leaves, the merciless old lady carried 
them all off hy a disquisition upon shawls, which she had the impu¬ 
dence to say arose entirely out of my story. Miss Katie endeavoured 
to stop the flow of her eloquence in vain; she threu) all other topics 
out of the field, and from the genuine Indian, she made a digression 
,to the imitation shawls now made at Paisley, out of real Thibet loool, 
not to be known fram the actual Country shawl, &iccept by some 
inimitable cross-stitch in the border. “ It is well," said the old lady, 
wrapping herself up in a rich Kashm&re, “ that there is some way of 
knowing a thing that cost fifty guineas from an article that is sold 
for five I but I venture to say there is not one out of ten thousand 
that would understand the difference" 

The politeness of some of the fair ladies would now have brought 
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k hmh the conversation to the forgotten^ subject of our meeting. lion) 
could yoUf Mr. Croftangry^ collect all these hardwoids about India? 
—you %'ere never there?*’ — madam* I have not had that 
advantage; but, lilce the imitative operatives of Paidey, I have com¬ 
posed my shaivl by incoiporati'ivj into the woof a little Thibet ivool^ 
which my excellent friend and 7ie'ighhour, Colonel Mackerris, one of 
the best fellows vdho ever trod a Highland moor, or dived into an 
Indian jungle, Iwid the goodness to supply me unth.'* 

My rehmrsal, however, though not absolnfcJij and altogether lo my 
taste, htis prepared me in some measure for the less tempered and 
guarded ^sentence of the world. So a man must leimi to encounter a 
foil before he confronts a sword; and, to take up my origanal smile, 
a horsejffiust be accustomed to a feu de joie, before you can ride, him 
against a volley of balls. Well, Corporal Nym’s philosophy is not 
the worst that has been preached, “ Things must he as they may.” 
If my lucubrations give pleasure, I may again require the attention 
of the courteous render ; if not, here end the 
• 
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Aa 1 stood Uy yon roofless tower. 

When* llie wii'flower sc'cnts tho dewy uiv, 
Where Die li»>w]et mourns in hei- ivy bower, 

> And tells the midnight iiioou her esire; 

The winds were laid, tho air was still, • 

The stars they shot along the sky , 

The fox was howling on tho hill, 

And the distant echoing glens reply, 

IlonKBT Burns 


T^TB0DUCTI0J^-(1832.) 

ITho following introduction to CastU Dangerous Avaa forwai-ded by Sir Walter Seolt 
from Naples in February 1832, together with some correctiona of the text, and notes 
on localities mentioned in the Novel. ^ 

The materials for the Introduction must have been follecto^ befoi-o^ie left Scot¬ 
land in September 1831; but in the huiry of preparing for hia voyago,«he had not 
h(!en able to an'ange theimno asf to accompany the first edition of this Romance 
A few notes, supplied by the Editor,* arc placed within brackets.] 

The incidents on which the ensuing Novel mainly turns are derived 
from the ancient metrical Chronicle of The Bruce, by Archdeacon. 
Barbour^ and from the History of the Houses of Douglas and 
Angus, by David Hume of Godscroft; and are sustained by the 
immemorial tradition of the western parts of Scotland. They are 
so much in coiuonance with the spirit and manners of the troubled 
age to which they are referred^ that I can see no reason for doubting 
their being founded on fact; the names, indeed, of numberless lom- 
lities in the vicinity of Douglcbs Castle, appear to attest, beyond 
suspicion, many even of the smallest circumstances embraced in the 
story of Godscroft. ^ 

Among all the associates of Robert the Bruce, in his great mter- 

** [J. G, Lockhait 1 
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of rescwing Scotland from the power of Edward^ the fWst place 
is universally conced&i to JameSf the eighth Lord Dmglas^ to this 
dq,y venerated hy his coftntrymen as the “ Good Sir James 

“ The Gud Schyr James of Dovylas, 

That in his time sa worthy teas, 

That off his price and his bountit 
In far landis renownyt was he." 

Barbour. 

r 

“ The Good Sir Jasnes^ the dreadful hlaeke Louglasy • 

That in his dayes so wise and loorthie was^ • 

Wha herCy and on the infidels of Spain^ 

Such honour, praise, and tritmphs did obtain." • 

• . Goruok.* 

, From the tvtne when the King of England refused Jo reinstate him 
on his return frorrP France, where he had received the education of 
chivalryj in the extensive possessions of his family—which had been 
held forfeited hy the exertions of his father^ William the Hardy — 
the young Imight of Douglas appears to have embraced the cause of 
Bruce with enthusiastic ardour, and to have adhered to the fortunes 
of his sovereign with unwearied fidelity and. devotion. “ The 
Douglasse,” says Hollinshed, “ was right joyfully received of King 
Robert, in whose service he faithfully continued, both in peace and 
war, to his lifds end. Though the surname and famnlie of the 
Douglass was in some estimation of nobilitie before those daies, yet 
the rising ihereof to honour chanced through this James Douglasse : 
for, by meanes of his advancesnent, others of that lineage tooke occa¬ 
sion, by their singular manhood and udbU j^ovMs, shewed at sundrie 
times in defence of the realms, to grow to such height in authoritie 
and estimation, that their mightie puissance in mainrent,f hrids, 
and great possessions, at length was (through suspicion conceived by 
the kings that succeeded) the cause in part of their ruinous decay." 

In every narrative of the Scottish war of ind^endmce, a consider¬ 
able space is devoted to those years of p&rUous adventure and suffer¬ 
ing which were spent by the illustrious friend of Bruce, in harass¬ 
ing the English detachments successively ocewpying his paternal 
territory, and in repeated and successful attempts to wrest the for- 
mikahle fortress of Douglas Castle itsdf from iheir possession. In 
the English^ as well as Scotch Chronicles, and in RymeBs Foedera, 
occur freqiient notices of the different officers intrusted by Edward 

* (Fatridk Gordon, who published, iu 1615, In heroic vem, the ftrat book of the 
History cf PHmot Hoftvrl, eurnam^ tihe Dptoe.} t Ydssalage. 
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‘loith the Jceeping of this renowned stronghold ; especially Sir Robert 
de Clifford, ancestor of the heroic race of^ ihe Cliffoids, Earls of 
Cumberland; his lieutenant. Sir Richard de Thurlewalk ^written 
sometinus Tkruswall) of Thirwall Castle, on the Tippal, in North¬ 
umberland; and Sir John de Walton, the romantic story of whose 
love-pledge, to hold the Castle of Douglas for a year atid day, or 
surrender all hope of obtaining his mistres^s favour, with the tragic 
coihseqnences, sqftened in tlie Novel, is given at length in Godscroft, 
and has often hem pointed out as one of the affecting passages in the 
chronilcles of chivalry. * 

The^Auihor, befm'e he had made much progress in this, probably 
the last of his Novels, undertook a journey to Douglc^dale, for the 
purpose of examining the remains of the famous castle, the Kirk of 
St. Bride of Uouglas, (he patron saint of that gi^at family, and the'-* 
rnrinus localities alluded to by Godscroft in his accqp,nt of the early 
adventures of good Sir James ; hut though he was fortunate enough 
to find a zealous and well-informed cicerone in Mr. Thomas Haddow, 
omd had every assistance from the kindness of Mr. Alexander Finlay, 
the resident chamberlain of his friend, Lord Douglas, the state of his 
health at the time was so feeble, that he found himself incapuhU of 
jjursuing his researches, as in better days he would have delighted to 
do, ami wa^ obliged to be contented with such a cursory view of 
Beetles, in themselves most interesting, as could be snatched in a single 
morning, when any bodily exertion was painful. Mr. Haddsw was 
attentive enough to fonoard subsequently soTfte Tiotus on %e points 
which the Author had scented desirous of investigating; hut’ihese did 
mt reach him until,^eing obliged to prepare matters for a foreign 
excursion in quest of health and strength, he had been compelled to 
bring his work, suxh as it is, to a conclusion. 

The remaim of the old Cattle of Douglas are inconsiderable. 
They consist, indeed, of hut ome 7‘uined tower, standing at a short 
distance from the modern mansion, which itself is only a fragment 
of the design on which tlie Duke of Douglas meajit to recojtstruct the 
edifice, after its last accidental destruction by five.'l^ His Grace had 
kept in view the ancient prophecy, that as often ous Douglas Castle 
might hi destroyed, U should rise again in enlarged dimensions and 
improved splendour, and projected a pile of building, which, if it had 
been completed, would Have much exceeded any nobleman's residence 

* [The Trader vrill tod Tooth thi* story and that of Robert of Paris in Sii?W. SepU’s 
Essay on Chivalry, published (1818) hi '&e Sneyelfyjoeclia Britamica.—'EdltJ 

t Note A. Douglas Castle. 
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tJien existing in Scotland —as, indeed, what has been finished, 
amounting to about one-eighth part of the plan, is sufficiently exten¬ 
sive /or the accommodation of a large establishment, and fontains 
some apartments, the dimensions of which are magnificent. The 
situation is commanding; and though the Duke's successors have 
allowed the mansion to continue as he left it, great expense has been 
lavished on the environs, which now present a vast sweep of richly 
undulated woodland, stretching to the borders ofi the Cairntable 
mountains, repeatedly mentioned as the favourite retreat of the great 
ancestor of the family in the days of his hardship and persecution. 
There remains at the head of the adjoining boui'g, the choir of the 
ancient church of St. Bride, having beneath it the vault which was 
used till lately as the burial-place of this princely race, and only 
abandoned when their stone and leaden coffiiis had accumulated, in 
the course of five six hundred years, in such a way, that it could 
accommodate no more. Here a silver case, containing the dust of 
what was once the brave heart of Good Sir James, is still pointed 
out; and in the dilapidated choir above appears, though in a sordy 
ruinous state, the once magnificent tomb of the warrior himself. 
After detailing the well-lmmon circumstances of Sir James's death 
in Spain, 20ih August 1330, where he fell, assisting the King of 
Arragon in an expedition against the Moors, ivhen on his way from 
Scotland to Jerusalem, to which he wac conveying the heart of Bruce 
—the poet Barbour tells us that — 

“ (^uhen his mm lang had mad mv-myn, 

Thai dJ)owalyt him, and syw ^ 

Oert scher him swa, Gwd mychi 
Thejlesch ail haly frde the bane. 

And the cariotene thar in haly place 
Erdyt, with rycht gret worschip, was. 

“ The hanys haue thai with ilmn tane. 

And syne ar to thair achippis gane; 

Syne towari Scotland hdd thair way. 

And thoA' wr cummyn in full gret hy. 

And ike hanys honorabitly 

" In tiU the Kyrh of Douglas war 
Erdyt, with duU and mekill casr. 

Schyr Arch^aid his sone gert syn- 
Off alahastre, bath fair and fyne, 

Ordane a tumbe sa richly 
As it behowyt to stoa worthy." 

The rrumument i$ ruppoaed to have been wantonly mutilated and 
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miefaced by a detachment of CromweWs troops, who, as was their 
custom, converted the KirJc of St. Bride of Dq^tylas into a stable for 
their harms. Enough, however, remains to identify the resting-place 
of the great Sir James. The effvjy, of dark stone, is cross-legged, 
marking his character as one who had died aft&r performing the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and in actual conflict with the 
infidels of Spain ; 'and the introduction of the heart, adopted as an 
addilhon to the oid arms of Douglas, in consequence of the knight's 
fulfilment of Bruce's dying injunctmi, appears, xchen taken in con¬ 
nection 'tbith the posture of the figure, to set the question at rest. The 
monumeriJt, in its original state, must have been not inferior in any 
reepeci to the best of the same period Westminster Abhe^ ; and the 
curious leader i^j^eferred for further particulars of iV to The Sepul¬ 
chral Antiquities of Great Britain, by Edward Blorc, F.S.A. 
Land's:;, ffio, 1826; where may also be found intere^ing details of 
some of the other tombs and cffgics in the cemetery of the first house 
of Bouglas. 

fl.<f considerable liberties have been taken with the historical incidents 
on which this novel is founded, it is due to the reader to place before 
him such extracts from Godscroft and Barbour as may enable him to 
correct any mis-impression. The jiassages introduced in the Appendix, 
from the ancient poem of The Bruce, will moreover gratify those who 
have not in their possession a copy of the text of Barbour, as given 
in the valuable quarto edition of my learned friend Dr. Jamie^i, as 
furnishing on the whole a favourable specimen df the sttyle andf manner 
of a venerable classic, who yirote when Scotland was still futl of the 
fame and ghyry of her^iberalors from the yoke of Plantagenet, and 
especially of Sir James Douglas, “ of whom,” says Godscroft, “ we 
will not omit here (to shut up all) the judgment of those times con- 
certiing him, in a rude verse indeed, yet such as heareth witness of 
his true magnanimity and vfivincible mind in either fortune :— 

“ Good Sir James Douglas (who wise, and wight, and worthy was), 

WcLs iwoer over glad m no winning, nor yet oversad for no tineing; 
Qoodfjrtune and evil chance he weighed loth in one balance." ^ 

W. S. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “ THE HI3TOBY OP THE HOUSES OP DOUGLAS AND ANGUS. 

BY MASTER DAVID HUME OP GODSOROFT." iWtO Edit. • 

* * * AndJiere indeed tlie coit/rse of the King's mi^ortunes begins to 
make some hall and stay by thus much pro82)erous successe in his oum person ; 
but mare in the person of Sir James, by the reconquests of his owns castles 
and countries. From hence he went into Douglasdale, where, by the means 
of his fathers old servant, Thomas Dickson, he took in the Castle of Dowglas, 
and not being able to keep it, he caused bum it, contenting himself with 
this, that his etiemies had one strength fewer in that country than before. 
The manner of his taking of it is said to have beene thus:—Sir Jcvmes, 
taking only with him two of his seruants, toent to Thomas Dickson, of whom 
he was received with tears, after he had rewaled himself to him', for the 
good old man knew him not at first, being in mean and homely apparel. 
Themhe kept him secretly in a quiet chamber, and brought unto him such 
as Ma l^en trusty sei-^mts tx> his father, not all at once, but apart by one 
and on(., for fJb/r qf discoverie. Their advice was, that on Palm ^^ay, 
when the English would cfm\e forth to the ^church, and his paftnera were 
conveened, that then he should give the word, c^ cry the Douglas slogan, 
and presently set upon them that "^ould happen to he there, who being 
despatched, the Qa&tle might be taken easily. This being concluded, 
and they come, so soon as the English toere entered into the church with 
palms in their hands (according to the costume of that day), little suspect¬ 
ing or fearing any thing. Sir James, according to thevr appointment, 
cryed too soon (a Douglas, a Douglas !) which being heard in the church 
(this was Saint Pride’s church of Douglas), Thomas Dickson, supposing 
he had beene hard at hand, drew out Hs sioord, and ran upon them, having 
^ none to second him but another man, so that, opparessed by the number of 
his enemies, he was beaten downs and slaine. In the meantime^ Sir James 
^being Come, the English that were in ifw chancjd ktpt^off the Scots, and 
having the advantage of the strait and narrow defended thmselves 

manfitUy ., jSvi Sir James encoiaraging, hU men, mt so much by words as 
by de^ ^d esqmple, and having slam boldest re^teh, prevailed 
at lastuOnd entring the place, slew some twenty-six of their number, and 
took Ou rest, about ten or twelve j^sons, intending ^ them, to get the Castle 
upon eomposiMon, of to enter with them when the gates sheidd be opened 
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to hi them in ; hU it needed not, for they of the Castle were so secure, t/iat 
there was notie left to keep it save the porter and the cooke, who knowing 
nothing of 7ohat had hapned at the church, which stood a large quarter of 
a mile fSmi thence, had left the gate vnde open, the porter standing without, 
and> the cooke dressing the dinner within. They enters without resistance, 
and meat being ready, and the cloth laid, they shut the gates, and tooke 
their refection at good kasure. 

Ncno that he had. gotten the Castle into his hands, considering with him¬ 
self e (as he was a num no lesse advised than valiant) that it foas hard fox. 
himdo keep it, theislilnglish being as yet the strmger in that countrey, who 
if they shoyid besiege him, he knewe of no reliefe, Ite thtrught better to carry 
away sufih things as be most easily transport^ gold, silver, and apparell, 
with ammunition and armour, whereof he had greatest use and need, and 
to destroy the rest of the provision, together with the Castle itselfe, then to 
dimmish the number of his followers for a garrison there wh^e it could do 
no good. And so he caused carrie the nieak and malt, and other comes 
and gretine, into the cellar, and laid altogether in one heaps; then he took 
the prisoners atid slew thim to revenge the death of h 9 s tnistie and valuxnt 
scrvu.ivi\ Thomas Dkkson, mingling the victuals with fheir hloud, and 
burying their carkasses in the heap of come: after that he struck out the 
heads of the harrells and puncheons, and let the drink runn through all / 
anj^ then he cast the carkasses of dead horses and other carrion amongst i*, 
throwing the salt above all, so to make altogether unvseful to the enemie ; 
and this cellar is called yet the Douglas Lairder. Last of all, he set the 
house on fire, and burnt all the timber, and what eke the fire could ov&i'come, 
leaving nothing hut the scorched walls behind him. And this seemes to be 
the first taking of the Castle of Douglas, for it is supposed that he took it 
twice. For this service, and others done to Lord William, his father, Sir 
James gave unto Thomas Dickson the lands of Hisleside, which hath beene 
given him before the Castle was taken as an encouraganent to whet Mm on, 
and not after, for he teas slain in the church j whitb, loasdioth UWlrally and 
wisely done of him, thus to hearten and draw men to his service, by such a 
noble beginning. The %isil^ being burnt. Sir James retired, and parting 
his men into divers companies, so as they might be most secret, he caused 
ewe such as were wounded in the fight, and Ae himselfe kept as close as he 
could, waiimg ever far an occasion to enieiprise something against the 
enemie. So soone as he was gone, the Lord Clifford being advertised of 
what had happened, came himsdfe in person to Douglas, and caused re-edifie 
and repair ike CasUe in a very short time, unto which he also added a 
Tower, which is yet called Hari’ies Tower fromi-him, and so returned into 
England, leaving one Thurswall to be Captain thereof. — Pp. 26 - 28 . 

* i|i 

He (Sir James Douglas) geUvng him again into Douglasdale, did use Ihii 
stratagem against ThurswM, Captain of tho Castle, under the said Lord 
Clifford, he caused some of his folk drive away thepattle that fed nedfr 
umio the Castle, mid when the Captain of the garrison followed to rescue, 
gave orders to his men to kmte them, amd to flee away. Thus he did often 
to make the Captain slight such frays, and to make him secure, that he 
might not suspect any farther end to be on it; which when he hadbwreught 
sufficiewtly (as he thought), he laid some men in ambuscado, and sent others 
away to drive such beasts as they should find in the view of the Castle, as 
VOL. XXV. K * 
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if they Iwd hem thieves and robbers, as they had done oftm before. The 
Captain hearing of it, and supposing there teas no greater danger nmo than 
had been before, issued fhrth of the Cctstle, and foUowed after them with 
such haste that his men {running who should be first) were disordered and 
out of their ranks. The drivers also fled as fast as they could till they had 
drawn the Captain a little way beyond the place of ambuscado, which when 
they perceived, rising quickly out of their covert, they set Jiercely upon him 
and his company, and so slew himself and chased his men hack to the Castle, 
some of whom were overtaken and slain, others got into the Castle and so 
were saved. Sir James, not being al}le to force the house, took what booty 
he could get without in the fields, and so departed. By this .nexins, and 
.•ireh other exploits, he so affrighted the enemy, that it was counted a matter 
of such great jeopardy to keep this CaMh, that it began to be called the 
adventurous {or hazardous) Castle, of Douglas; Whereupon Sir John 
Waltxin being in suit of •a.n English lady, she vrrote to him Viai when he 
had kept the adventurous Castle of Douglas seven years, tJtsn he might think 
himself worthy to be a suitor to her. Upon this occasion.'Walton took upon 
him the keeping of \t, and succeeded to ThursvoaUj hut he ran the same 
fortune with thereat that were before him. 

For, Sir James having first dresse^l an ambuscado near unto the place, 
he made fowrteen of his men take so many sacks, and fill iJmn with grass, 
as tftough it had been cpm, which they carried in the way toward Lanark, 
the chief market town in that county : so htping to draw forth the Captain 
by that bait, and either to take him or the Castle, or hoik. 

Neitlicr vfos this expectation frustrate, for the Captain did bite, and came 
forth to have iak.cn this victual (as he supposed). But ere he could reach 
these carriers. Sir James, with his company, had gotten between the Castle 
and him ; and these disguised carriers, seeing the Captain foUoici.ng after 
them, did quickly east off their upper garments, wherein they had masked 
themsbvSes, and throwing off ihsir sa.eks, mounted themselves on horseback, 
and met me Gapjain vmh a sharp encounter, he being so much {he more 
amazed that it was unlooked for; wherefore, when he saw these carriers 
mekmorphosed into warriors, and ready to assaubthkim, fearing {that which 
was) that there was some train laid for piem, he turned about to have retired 
into the Castle ; hut {here ahw he met imth his enemies ; between which two 
companies he and his foUoyjors were slain, so that none escaped ; the Captain 
afterwards being searched, they found (as it is reported) his mistress's letters 
about him. Then he went and took in the Castle, but it is uncertain (say 
our writers) whether by force or composition / but it seems that the Constable, 
and those that were withinfkave yields it up toithout force ; in regard that 
he used them so gently, which he would not have done if he had taken it at 
utterance. For he sent them all safe home to the Lord Clifford, and gave 
them also provision and mcmey for their entertainment by the way. The 
CasUe wMch he had bwnit only before, now he razeth, and cast down the 
uSaUs thereof to the ground. By these and the like proceedings, within a 
short while he freed Dcntglasdale, Attrict Forest, amd Jedward Forest, of 
the English garrisons and subjection ,— Ibid. p. 29.^ 
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No. II. ^ 

[Extrac?a from The Bruce. —'* Liber composihia per Magistrnra Johannem 
Barber, ArchidiaconiiTn Abyrdonensera, de gestis, bellis, et virtutibus, 
Domini Roberti Brwyss, Regis Scocie illustrissinii, et de comiuestu regni 
Scocie per onndem, et de Domino Jocobo de Douglas.”—Edited by John 
Jamieson, D.D., F.R.S.E., etc. etc., Edinburgh, 1820.] 


Nov> tflkis JmnfsTiis wiciffP 
Tou' 0 ,rt DotfgJas, hts heretnge. 

With tiBa yevifii, fot ov'tyn liiti; 

That wes a syvipU stvff to ta, 

A lavd (If- a casti-ll to wyn 
The quhethir he yartiyt to hegyn 
Till hrlJig purpose till ending; 

For guifhelp is in fud hrgyniiyng. 

For gad hcgynnyng, and haniy, 
thiff I'" Jdowit u'lttily, 

J^lay ger ojliyss ^inlikly thing 
I'um to full conabill ending. 

A'lra did It here : hut he wes wyss 
./tmel saw he inycht. on nnhyn v’l/is, 
Werruy his fa with wyti myclit; 
Tkar/or he thockt to wyrk -with shjcht 
And in Jiowglas daih, his countri, 
Upon an evynnysig enfryt he 
Ami than a man wonsiyi tharhy. 

That sms offfreyndu soeill mpchty, 
Ami ryche of niohle, and off cateiU; 
And had hene till hwfadyr hyll; 

And till him, selff, in hia yon'thed, 
lie haid done many n tkankfuU didd. 
Thom Dicson vv,s his narn^pjperfa^. 

Till him he send; and gan’BUm psay. 
That he V'cdd rnw allanerly 
For to spek vdth him pHuely, 

And he but dastnger till him gais; 

Slot fra he tasdd him quhat he soais. 

He gret for joy, a,7id for piU; 

And him rycM till his houss had he; 
Ouhar in a chami/re primly 
he held him, and his cumpany. 

That nane tend off him persaving. 

Off mete, and drynk, and othyr thing. 
That myoht tkaisn eyss, that had pleuH 
Sa vfrotht he tjwrow sutelti. 

That all the UHemen off that land. 

That with Ms fad/yr tvar dudland. 
This gud man gert tmm, ane and ane. 
And moL him mamrent euir Ukane; 
And he him selff fyrst homage maid, 
howgias in part gret glaidscklp Tiatd, 
That the gvd men off his euntii 
Wold swagate HU him bundyn be. 


He speryi tk" emv-yne off the lavd. 

And quha the eastcll had iti, hand. 

And that him tnnhl nil haliJy; 

And syne nmang them priiiely 
Thai ordnnyt, that he stil^ suUl he. 

In hiddtlbs, and in privet^. 

Till Talme Sonday, that wm ne.r hand. 
The thrid day eftyr folny’nnd. 

For than the fnlhoff that countri 
Assemhlyt at the kyrliywald lx; 

And thai, that in the ca.itell vier, 

ITnld aU he (har, thar palmys to her. 

As folk that hud na dreid off ill : 

For thai thoucht all wes at thair will 
Than suhi he cum with his twa men. 

Hot, for that men ,mld nocht him ken. 

He, suld ane mantill haiff avid and liar. 
And afluill, as he a thresscher war. 
Undyr the mantill nocht for thi 
He suld be aimyt prively. 

And quhen the men, off his vovntri. 

That suld all bonne befor him be^ 

His ensenye^iycht her hyvi eggf. 

Then suld that, fuIl%nforceJy, 

Rydht ymyddys the kyrk assaiu 
The Inglisa men with hard bataill, 

Swa that nane mycht eachap them fra; 
For timr throweh trowyt thai to ta 
The castelf, that besid vm ner. 

And quhen this, that I tell you her, 
diuiayt, and underiane, 

Ilkane till his htmss hams ts gone; 

And heli^his spek in priueit. 

Till the my off thar assmhly. 

The folk upon the Sonounday 
Held to Saynct Bridis kyrk thair way ; 
And iha that in the, casUll war 
Ischyt owt, bath les and mar, • 

A nd went thair palmys for to her ; 
Owtane a mik and a porter. 

Javm off Dowglas off thair cummyng. 
And quhat thai war, had witt^g; 

And sped him till the kyrk in ay. 

Bot or he come, too hastily 

Ane off Jiis criyt, Dawglaa! Dowglat t 
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Thomas Dicaon, that nerrest waa 
Till thaim that wir off tho casttll, ^ 

That war ail intunifh tha cha-Mdl, 

Quhen he *' Dowglns!" awa hey herd cry. 
Drew owt hLa swerd; and/eUcly 
Rwachyt amang thaim to and fra. 

Bot nne or iwa, for oivtyn ma, 

Than in hy wwr left lyand 
Quhill BawghuH come rycht at hand, 

And then enforcyt on thaim the cry. 

Bot that the chanMll sturdely 
Held, arid thaim liefcndyt weU, 

Till off tMir men war slayne sumdell. 
Hot the Dowgluce sa weill him bar, 

That all the men that with him war. 

Had confort off tis wele doyng; 

And he him sparyt nakyn thing, 

Bot provyt swa hla force infycht, 

7'hat throw his worscMp, and his mycht, 
His men sa keynly lu-tpytHhan, 

That lhai the ehansfll on thaim u’an. 

Than dang that on swa fianiyly. 

That in schtyrt tyme men mycht se ly 
The twa part dede, or then, deand. 

The lave war sesyt soue in hand, 

SiOtt that off thretty levyt nane, 

That that nfl war slayne itkan, or tane. 


And the preaoneris that he had tane 
Rycht thar in gert he- held ilkane ; 

Syne off the townnya the hedia omtatrak t 
A fovXe melU thar gane he mak. c 
For meiU, and malt, and blnid, and myne, 
Ren all to gidder in a mellyne. 

That was unsemly for to se, 

Thar for the menjoJ that countrS, 

Far swa fete thar mellyt wer, 

Call it it the "Dowglas Lcerdner.” 

Sytie tuk he salt, ns It hard tell, ‘ 

And ded horas, and sordid th^ well; 

And brynt all, owtakyn Stant ; ^ 

And is forth, with his menye, gay 71 e 
TUI his resell; for him ihmicht y^eUl. 

Giff he hatl haldyn the mstell. 

It had hene aasegyt raith; 

And that him thmichhto mekill v'vUh. 

For he ne had hop of reskeu'yfig. 

And it is toperalons thing 
Tn mstell ntsegyt, tc he, 

Quhar want is off thir thingis thre; 
yictaill, or men vrith their armyng, 

Or than gnd hop off reaouyng. 

Ami for he dred thir thingis mid failed 
He chesyt furthwart to trawaill, 

Quhar he mycht at his larges be ; 

And asm dryvefurth his destanc 


James off Dowglas, quhen this wes done. 
The preaoTieria has he tane alsoite; 

And, with thaim off his cumpany, 

Towart the castell went in hy. 

Or noy^t or cry, suld ryss. 

And for he iiald thapm sone t-appriss. 

That leiyyt 4n the castell war. 

That war but twa for ovdyn mar, 

Fyve men or sex befor send he. 

That fand all opyn the entri ; 

And entryt, and the porter tiik 
Rycht at the yate, and syne the csik. 

With that Doieglas come to the yat, 

A Sid entryt in for owtyn debate; 

And fand the snete all ready grathit. 

With biirdya set, awi dathis 
The yhaitia then lie gert aper, 

A nd sat, and eyt all at layser. 
g^ne all tlie gsidis twasyt thai 
That thnim thocht that mycht hoAff omay ; 
And namly smpnys, and armysig, 

Suiter, and presosir, and dethyng. 

Vyhtallis, nocht tursyt he, 

On this maner daiWttyU lie, 

AU Ih* vtctalts, owtane stilt, 

Als gulievtt mAfion¥, and wuill, and malt 

fu cfte loifne jeEInr tfwt U brtnii; 

And mmyn on (Kafhwr rdljtyng. 


On this wise ioes tlte castell tan. 

And slayne that war tharin ilkan. 

The Lrioglas syne all his menye 
Gert in ser pheis depertyt be ; 

For men suld 7oyt quhar thai war, 

That yeid depertyt her and thar. 

Thaim that imf wotmdyt gert he ly 
In till hiddiUie, all pri7uly; 

And gert gud leechis tiU thaim bring 
Q^iMU that thai war in till htiing. 

And him sdff, with a few menye, 

Quhile ant, guhile tvm, and guhUe thre. 
And umquJtill all him altane. 

In hiddUtis throw the land is ga7ie. 

Sa dred he Tnglis men Ms mycht. 

That he durst nocht wele cum in sycht. 
For thai war thai ^me all weJdand 
As maist lordit, our all the land. 

Roi tyOiandis, Viatsealis sone. 

Off this deid that J!)Q« 0 g{a 8 has dome. 

Come to the Cttffard his ere, in hy, 

TheU fir his tynsaill wes tary; 

And, menyt hie men that thai had slayne, 

A fid syne has to pvrpos tane, 

To hig the oaateil up agayne. 

Tluyrfir, as fnan qfmdciU mayne. 
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Jfe as«e»iblit grct cumpimy. 

And till Dowglan he wc»t in hy. 

And blgiffyt wp the ccustdl swyth; 

And maul it rycM stalwart ami styth 
A nd put Ihdrin victallia and men. 

Ane off the Thyrwallys then 
He left behind him Capitane, 

And syne till Inglargl vient ayayue. 

Book V. ‘^56-460. 

Bot ycit thuii of Dowglas 

J)i Dowglfli fwle travailland was; 

(>r ell}/i wcHl ner hand tharhy, 

III hyddillijs sumdeill prlnely. 

J<\ir he. P-iihl se hi.H goveriiyng. 

That had the eastell i it, kejnng: 

And yert muk monyyupeiiy. 

To se ifhhethyr he 'If’ald ische hlythly. 
Amt i]nhe,n ha pcrsavyt thatdle 
IK"’ ’ I !jthly istha with his manye, 

He maid a (jadriny prinely 
Off fftrtt WttT on his party ; 

T/iat tear safele., that that, durst fyeht 
M^ith Thy fwall, and all the mycht 
(Iff Ihuivi that in the castdl war. 

He schupe him in the nycht to far 
To SandyUindis ; and thar ner hy 
He him enbuschyt pi inely. 

And send a few a trane to ma; 

That sona in, (he mnrnynp gan gn, 

And tuk mull, that wes the castell hy, 
And syne withdrew thaim hemtehj 
Towart thaim, that enlnmchit war. 

Than Tkyrwall, for owtyn mar, 


(Icrt arme his men, forowtyn baid ; 

Arid with all the men he haid 
Andfolawyt ,'asi eftir the cry. 

He wes amiyt at poynt clenly, 

Owtane \thal] his hide vks har 
Than, with the men that wUh him war. 
The catrll folowit he gud speid, 

Jtycht ns a man that had na dreid, 

Till that he gat off thnim a sycht. 

Than preJcyt that wUh nil tkar mycht, 
Foiowand tham mitt offaray; 

Aiul thaisped thaim Jleand, quhill that 
Fer by thuir hnschement war past. 

And Thyrwall ay diassyt ftist. 

And than thai that cnbt^chyt war 
Ischyt till^iim, hath les and mar, 

Aiul myssyt andanly the cry 
Ami thai that snw a sndanly 
That folk come ^tgyrly prika nd 
Jtycht bctuix thaim gnd thair viaraud, 
Thai war in tofvll grc( effmy. 

And, forihaiwat owt offaray. 

Sum of thaim fed, and smiie abad, 

And Dowghis, (hat tluirwilh him hod 
A gret inengye, full egrcly 
Absaylyt, and scalyl tfimn hastyty: 

And in sehort tyme oiirraid thnim moa 
That weile nane eschnpyl thaim fra. 
Thyrvmll, Hint wrs thair capitaw, 

Wes thar in the hargatie slave: 

And off his men the mast party. 

The lave fled full effraytly. — 

^ Boo^ V\v. 7-62. 




CASTLE DANGEROUS. 

(November 1831.) 


.CHAPTER FIRST. 

Hosts have buoii known at that dread sound t8 yield, 

And, Douglas dead, liia uaino hath won the field. 

John Home. 

• 

It was at the close of an early spring day, when nature, in a 
cold province of Scotland, was reviving from her winter’s sleep, 
and the air at least, though not the vegetation, gave promise of 
an abatement of the rigour of the season, that two travellers, 
whoso appearance at that early period sufficiently announced 
their wandering character, which, in genei’al, secured ^ free 
passage even through a dangerous comitry, wgfe see* coming 
from the south-westward, within a few miles of the Castle of 
Douglas, and seemed^to be holding their course in the direction 
of the river of that name, whose dale afforded a species of 
apinroach to that memorable feudal fortress. The stream, small 
in comparison to the extent of its fame, served as a kind of drain 
to the country in its neighbourhood, and at the same time 
afforded the means of a rough road to the castle and village. 
The high lords to whom the castle had for ages belonged, might, 
had they chosen, have made this access a great deal smoother 
and more convenient j but there had been as yet little or no 
exercise for those geniuses, who have taught all the world that 
it is better to take the more circuitous road round the base of* a 
hill, than the direct course of ascending it on the one side, and 
descending it directly on the other, without yielding a single step 
to render the passage more easy to the traveller; still less were 
those mysteries dreamed of, which MacAdam has of late days 
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expounded.* But, indeed, to what purpose should the ancient 
Douglasses have employed his principles, even if they had known 
tdiem in ever so much perfection ? Wheel-carriages, e:tfcept of 
the most clumsy description, and for the most simple operations 
of agriculture, were totally unknown. Even the most delicate 
female had no resource save a horse, or, in case of sore infirmity, 
a litter. The men used their own sturdy limbs, or hardy horses, 
to transport themselves from place to place 3 rand travellers, 
females in particular, experienced no small inconvenience from 
the rugged nature of the country. A swollen torrent * some¬ 
times crossed their path, and compelled them to wait until the 
waters had^ abated their frenzy. The hank of a smali river was 
occasionally tom away by the effects of a thunticr-storm, n rO‘ 
cent inundation, or the like convulsions of nature ; and the way¬ 
farer relied upon his knowledge of the district, or obtained the 
best local information in his power, how to direct his path so as 
to surmount such untoward obstacles. 

Tiie Douglas issues from an amphitheatre of mountair.s 
which bounds the valley to the south-west, from whose contri¬ 
butions, and the aid of sudden storms, it I'eceives its scanty 
supplies. Tlie general aspect of the country is that of the 
pastoral hills of the south of Scotland, forming, as is usual, 
bleak aud wild fiurms, many of which had, at no great length 
of tii»e from the date of the story, been covered with trees; as 
some of Chem still aVlest by bearing the name of that is, 
wild natural wood. The neighbourhood of the Douglas water 
itself was flat land, capable of Jbearing strung crops of oats and 
lye, supplying the inhabitants with what they required of these 
productions. At no great distance &om the edge ol pae river, 
a few special spots excepted, the soil capable of agricoltuit; was 
more and more mixed with the pastoral and woodland country, 
till both terminated in desolate and partly inaccessible moorlands, 

Above all, it was war-time, mid of necessity all circumstances 
of mere convenience were obliged to give way to a paramount 
sense of danger; the inhabitants, therefinre, instead of trying to 
append itie paths which connected them with other diistrictB, 
were thankful that the natural difficulties which surrounded 
them rendered it unnecessary to break up or to fortify the 

* [John Loudon MacAdam, a great lioproVer of pnblio roads, wa« 
awarded by FatfiamOnt the stun of £10,000, and made surveyor of tl.c 
Metropolit^ nwdfr^Died 18^6.] 
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access from more open couiitries. Their wauts, with a very 
few exceptions, were completely supplied,, as we have already 
said, \sf the rude and scanty produce of their own mountains 
and holms* the last of which served for the exercise of their 
limited agriculture, while the better .part of the mountains and 
forest glens produced pasture for their herds and flocks. The 
recesses of the unexplored depths of these sUvan retreats being 
seldom disturbad, especially since the lords of the district had 
laid aside; during this time of strife, theii constant occupation 
of hunting, the various kinds of game had inoreased of late very 
considerably; so that not only in crossing the rougher parts of 
the hilly and desolate country we are describing, different varieties 
of deer were occasionally seen, but even the wild cattle peculiar 
to Scotland sometimes showed themselves, and other animals,-, 
whluh indicated the irregular and disordered stat^ of the period. 
The wild-cat was frequently surprised in the dark ravines or the 
swampy thickets ; and the wolf, already a stranger to the more 
populous districts of the Lothians, here maintained his ground 
against the encroachments of man, and was still himself a terror 
to those by whom he was finally to be extirpated. In winter 
especially, and winter was hardly yet past, these savage animals 
were wont to be driven to extremity for lack of food, and used 
to frequent, in dangerous numbers, the battle-field, the deserted 
churchyard—nay, sometimes the abodes of living men, tjj^re to 
watch for children, their defenceless preyf with^ mi»h famili¬ 
arity as the fox now-a-djys will venture to prowl near "the mis¬ 
tress’s t poultry-yard^ 

From what we have said, our readers, if they have made— 
as who in these days has not 1—the Scottish tour, will be able 
to form a tolerably just idea of the wilder and upper part of 
Douglas Dale, during the earlier period of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The setting sun cast his gleams along a moorland 
country, which to the westward broke into larger swells, ter¬ 
minating in the mountains called the Larger and Lesser Cairn- 
table. The first of these is, as it were, the father of the hills 
in the neighbourhood, the source of a hundred streams, and 
by far the largest of the ridge, still holding in his dark bosom, 

* Hohns, or flat plains, by the sides of the bi-ooks and rivers, termed in 
the south, Ings. ^ 

+ The good dame, or wife of a respectable farmer, is almost auiveittally 
thus dsiaiguated in Seotlaiul. 
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and ^n the ravineB with which his sides are ploughed, consider » 
able remnants of those ancient forests with which all the high 
grounds of that quafter were once covered, and particularly the 
hills, in which the rivers—both those which run to the east, 
and those which seek the west to discharge themselves into the 
Solway—hide, like so many hermits, their original and scanty 
sources. 

The landscape was still illuminated by the Reflection of* the 
evening sun, sometimes thrown back from pool or stream; some¬ 
times resting on grey rocks, huge cumberers of the soil; which 
labour and agriculture have since removed, and sometiqics con¬ 
tenting its^f with gilding the banks of the streams, tinged alter¬ 
nately grey, green, or ruddy, as the ground itself consisted of 
rock, or grassy turf, or bare earthen mound, or*looked at a dis¬ 
tance like a rampart of dark red porphyry. Occasionally, too, 
the eye rested on the steep brown extent of moorland, as the 
sunbeam glanced back from the little tarn or mountain pool, 
whose lustre, like that of the eye in the human countenance, 
gives a life and vivacity to every feature around. 

The elder and stouter of the two travellers whom we have 
mentioned, was a person well, and even showily dressed, accord¬ 
ing to the finery of the times, and bore at his hack, as wandering 
minstrels were wont, a case, containing a small harp, rot, or viol, 
or some such species of musical instrument for accompanying 
the voice^ The leatljem case announced so much, although it 
prodainv^ not fne exact nature of the instrument. The colour of 
the traveller’s doublet was blue, and thdt e^-his hose violet, with 
slashes which showed a lining of the same colour with the jerkin. 
A mantle ought, according to ordinary custom, to have covered 
this dress; but the heat of the sun, though the season was so 
early, had induced the wearer to fold up Ixis cloak in small com¬ 
pass, and form it into a bundle, attached to the shoulders like 
the military greatcoat of the infantry soldier of the present day. 
The neatness with which it was made up argued the precision 
of a pi^ctised traveller, who had been long accustomed to every 
resource which change of weather required. A great profusion 
ofr narrow ribands oz points, constituting the loops with which 
our ancestors connected their doublet and hose, frimed a kind 
of cordon, composed of knots of blue or violet, which surrounded 
the trav^er’s person, and thus assimilated in colour with the 
Iwo garments which it was the office of these strings to combine. 
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The bonnet Uisually worn with this showy dress was of that kind, 
with which Henry the Eighth, and his son, Edward the Sixth, 
are usually represented. It waa more fitted* from the gay stuff . 
of which it was composed, to appear in a public place, than to 
encounter a storm of rain. It was parti-coloured, being made 
of different stripes of blue and violet; and the wearer arrogated 
a certain degree of gentility to himself, by wearing a plume of 
considerable dimensions of the same favourite colours. The ‘ 
features over whuch this feather drooped were iu no degree 
remarkable for peculiarity of expression. Yet in so desolate a 
country the west of Scotland, it would not have beon easy to 
pass the man without more minute attention than he weuld have 
met with where tjiere was more in the character of the scenery 
to arrc.st the gaze of the. passengers. 

A '^’dek eye, a sociable look, seeming to say, ‘•Aj^ look at me, 

I am a man worth noticing and not unworthy your attention,” 
earned with it, nevertheless, an interpretation which might be 
thought favourable or otherwise, according to the character of 
the person whom the traveller met. A knight or soldier would 
merely have thought that he had met a merry fellow, who could 
sing a wild song, or tell a wild tale, and help to empty a flagon, 
with all the accomplishments necessaiy for a boon companion at 
an hostelry, except perhaps an alacrity at defraying his share of 
the reckoning. A churchman, on the other hand, might ^ve 
tliought he of the blue and violet was of too loose hab^s, and 
accustomed too little to limit himself within the boundaries of 
beseeming mirth, to b#rit'society for one of his sacred calling. 
Yet the Man of Song had a certain steadiness of countenance, 
which seemed fitted to hold place in scenes of serious business as 
well as of gaiety. A wayfaring passenger of wealth (not at that 
time a numerous class) might have feared in him a professional 
robber, or one whom opportunity was veiy likely to convert into 
such; a female might have been apprehensive of uncivil treat¬ 
ment j and a youth, or timid person, might have thought of 
murder, or such direful doings. Unless privately armed, how- • 
ever, the minstrel was ill-accoutred for any dangerous occupation. 
His only visible weapon waa a small crooked sword, like what* 
we now call a hanger \ and the state of the times would have 
justified any man, however peaceful his intentions, in being so 
far armed against the perils of the road. * 

If a glance at this man had in any respect prejudiced him in 
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the opinion of those whom he met on his journey, a look at his 
cx>mpanion would, p as his character could guessed at— 
for he was closely muffled up—^have passed for an ajitology and 
warrant for his associate. The younger traveller was appa¬ 
rently in early youth, a soft and gentle boy, whose Sclavonic 
gown, the appropriate dress of the pilgrim, he wore more closely 
drawn about him than the coldness of the'weather seemed to 
authorise or recommend. His features, imperfectly seen'under 
the hood of his pilgrim’s dress, were prepossessing ki a high de¬ 
gree ; and though he wore a walking sword, it seemed 'rather to 
be in compliance with general fashion than from oqy violent 
purpose he did so., There were traces of sadness u{jon his brow, 
aud of tears upon his cheeks ; and his wea4uess was, such, as 
even his rougher companion seemed to, sympathise with, while 
he privately participated also in the sorrow which left its marks 
upon a countenance so lovely. They spoke together, and the 
elder of the two, while he assumed the deferential air proper to 
a man of Inferior innk addressing a superior, showed, in 4one 
and gesture, something that amounted to interest and Section. 

** Bertram, my friend,said the younger of the two, how 
far are we still from Douglas Castle ? We have already come 
farther than the twenty miles, which thou didst say was the 
distance from Cammock—or hew didst thou call the last hos¬ 
telry which we left by daybreak?” 

" Ovmnoc^, mytdeareat lady—I beg ten thousand excuses— 
my gracious young lord.” 

“ Call me Augustine,” replied his cof&rade, “ if you mean to 
speak as is fittest for the time.” 

“ Nay, as for that,” said Bertram, if your ladyship can con¬ 
descend to lay aside your quality, my own good breeding is not 
so flrmly sewed to me but that 1 can doff it, and resume it again 
without its losing a stitch; and since your ladyship, to whom 
I am sworn in obedience, is pleased to command that I should 
treat you as my own son, shame it were to me if I were not to 
. show you the affection of a father, more especially as I may 
well swear my great oath, that I owe you the duty of such, 
* though well 1 wot it has, in our case, be^ the lot of the parent 
to be maiutained by the kindness and libendity of the c^d; for 
when was it that I hungered or thirsted, and the hla<^ stock* of 
Berkl^ did not relieve my wants ? ” 

* The ialde doroiaut, which stood In a baton's hall, was often so dcsig 
tuiteJ. 
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• “ I would have it so," answered the young pilgrim; “ X would 
have it so. . What use of the mountains of l)eef,- and the oceans 
of beer, vihich they say our domains produce, if there is a hungry ■ 
heart among our vassalage, or especially if thou, Bertram, who 
hast served as the minstrel of our house for more than twenty 
years, shouldst experience such a feeling ?" 

“ Certes, lady," ’ answered Bertram, it would be like the 
catastrophe whichi is told of the Baron of Fastenough, when his 
last mouse was starved to death in the very pantry; and if 1 
escape tlfis journey without such a calamity, I shall think my¬ 
self out of reach of thirst or famine for the whole of my life." 

“ Thou hast suffered already once or twice by thesff attacks, 
ray poor/riend,” ^d the lady. 

“It is little,” answered Bertram, “anything that I have 
Buifered, and I were ungrateful to give the inconvenience of 
missing a breakfast, or making an untimely dinner, so serious 
a name. But then I hardly see how your ladyship can endure 
this«gear much longer. You must yourself feel, that the plod¬ 
ding along these high lands, of which the Scots give us such good 
. measure in their miles, is no jesting matter; and as for Douglas 
Oastle, why it is still three good miles off.” 

“ The question then is,” quoth the -lady, heaving a sigh, 

“ what we are to do when we have so far to travel, and when 
the castle gates must be locked long before we arrive there 

“ For that I will pledge my word,” *nswc|pd B^tram. 
“The gates of Douglas, tinder the keeping of Sir John de 
Walton, do not open sl^easily as those of the buttery hatch at 
our own castle, when it is well oiled; and if your ladyship take 
my advice, you wUl turn southward ho I and in two days at 
farthest, we shall be in a land where men’s wants are provided 
for, as the inns proclaim it, with the least possible dday, and 
the secret of this little journey shall never be known to living 
mortal but ourselves, as sure as I am sworn minstrel, and man 
of faith.” 

“ I thank thee for thy advice, mine honest Bertram,” said 
the lady, but I cannot profit by it. Should thy knowledge ^ 
of these parts: possess thee with an acquaintance with any 
decent houi^, ^beUier it belongs to rich or ^r, I would will¬ 
ingly take quarters there, if 1 could obtain theUi, firom this time 
until to-morrow morning. The. gates of Douglas Oastft will 
then be open to guests of so peaceful an appearance as we 
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carry with U8, and—and—it will out—we might have time to 
make such applicaJI'lons to our toilet ae might insure us a good 
reception, hy drawing a comb through our locks, of such like 
foppery." 

“Ah, madam 1” said Bertram, “were not Sir John de Wal¬ 
ton in question, methinks I should venture to reply, that an 
unwashed brow, an unkempt head of hair, and a look far more 
saucy than your ladyship ever wears, or c»n wear, w^e the 
proper disguise to trick out that minstrel’s boy, whom you wish to 
represent in the present pageant." * 

“ Do you suffer your youthful pupils to bo indeed ao slovenly 
and so saucy, Bertram 1 " answered the lady. “ I for one will 
not imitate them in that particular; and whether Sin John be 
now in the Castle of Douglas or not, J will treat the soldiers 
who hold §0 lionourable a charge with a washed brow, and 
a head of hair somewhat ordered. As for going back without 
seeing a castle which has mingled even with my very dreams— 
at a word, Bertram, thou mayest go that way, but I will nt)t.” 

“ And if I part with your ladyship on such terms," responded 
the minstrel, “ now your frolic is so nearly accomplished, it shall 
be the foul fiend himself, and nothing more comely or less dan¬ 
gerous, that shall tear mo from your side; and for lodging, there 
is not far from hence the house of one Tom Dickson of Hazel- 
sidf, one of the most honest fellows of the Dale, and who, 
although a l^bourkig man, ranked as high as a warrior, when 1 
was fii this country, as any noble gentleman that rode in the 
band of the Douglas." ^ 

“ He is then a soldier V’ ^id the lady. 

“Wlien his country or his lord need his sword," replied 
Bertram—“and, to say the truth, they are seldom at peace; 
but otherwise, be is no enemy, save to the wolf which plunders 
his herds." 

“ But forget not, my trusty guide," replied the lady, “ that 
the blood in our veins is English, and consequently, that wc 
are in danger from all who <^1 themselves foes to the ruddjf 
^ Cross.?’ 

“Do not fear this man’s face," answered Bertram. “You 
may trust to him as to the best knight or gentleman of the 
land. We may make good our lodging by a tune or a song; 
and it may romemher you that I undertook (provided it pleased 
your kdyship) to temporise a little with the Scots, who, poor 
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.souls, love minstrelsy, and when they have but a silver penny, 
will willingly bestow it to encourage the gfay sdenee —I promised 
you, I say, that we should be as welcome to them as if we had- 
been born amidst their own wild hills; and for the best that 
such a house as Dickson’s affords, the glee-man’s son, fair lady, 
shall not breathe a wish in vain. And now, will you speak 
your mind to yoUr devoted friend and adopted father, or rather 
youi; sworn serv|,nt and guide, Bertram the Minstrel, what it 
is your pl^sure to do in this matter ?” 

“ 0, we will certainly accept of the Scot's hospitality,” said 
the ladj^ “ your minstrel word being plighted that he is a true 
man.—Tom Dickson, call you him 1” ^ • 

“Yes,” replied Bertram, “such is his name; and by looking 
on these sheep, JTam assured that we are now upoii his land.” 

“Tn^^eed !” said the lady, with some surprife ; “and how is 
your wisdom aware of that 1 ” * 

“ I see the first letter of his name marked upon this flock,” 
answered the guide. “Ah, learning is what carries a man 
through the world, as well as if he had the ring by virtue of 
which old minstrels tell that Adam understood the language of 
the beasts in paradise. Ah, madam, there is more wit taught 
in the shepherd’s shieling than the lady thinks of, who sews 
her painted seam in her summer bower.” 

“Be it so, good Bertram. And although not so d^ply 
skilled in the knowledge of written langui^e a^ou sire, it is 
impossible for me to esteem its value more than 1 actually do; 
BO hold we on the newest road to this Tom Dickson’s, whose 
very sheep tell of his whereabout. I trust we have not very 
far to go, although the knowledge that our journey is shortened 
by a few miles has so much recovered my fatigue, that methiiiks 
I could dance all the rest of the way.” 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

Rosalind. Well, this Is the forest of Arden, 

Toudistone. Ay, now am X in Arden; the more fool T. When I 
tras at home I was in a better place ; but travellers must be content. 

Rosalind, Ay, be so, good Touchstone. Look you, who cornea 
here ; a young man and an old, in solemn talk. e *■ 

As You Like It. Seme IV. Act 2. 

\ 

As the travellers spoke together, they reached a turn of the 
path which presented a more extensive prospect tlian thS broken 
face of the country had yet shown them. A valley, through 
.. which flowed a small tributary stream, exhibifl^d the wild, but 
not unpleasant, features of “ a lone vale of green braken,” here 
and there be^rinkled with groups of alder-trees, of hazels, and 
of copse-oakwood, which had maintained their stations in the 
recesses of the valley, although they had vanished from the loftier 
and more exposed sides of the hilla. The farm-house or man¬ 
sion-house (for, from its size and appearance, it might have been 
the one or the other), was a large but low building, and the 
walls of the out-houses were sufficiently strong to resist any band 
of casual depredators. There was nothing, however, which 
coidj} withstand a more powerful force; for, in a country laid 
waste war,^the f«rmer was then, as now, obliged to take liis 
chanc^of the great evils attendant upon that state of things ; 
and his condition, never a very eligible #ne, was rendered con¬ 
siderably worse by the insecurity attending it. About half-ar 
mile farther was seen a Gothic building of very small extent, 
having a half-dismantled chapel, which the minstrel pronounced 
to be the Abbey of Saint Bride. “ The place/' he said, “ I un¬ 
derstand, is allowed to subsist, as two or. three old monks and 
as many nuns, whom it contaShs, are pennitted by the English 
to serve God there, and sometimes to give relief to Scottish tra- 
•veliera; and who have accordw^y taken assurance with Sir 
John de Walton, and accepted as their superior a churchman on 
whom he thinks, he.can depend But if these gu^ts happen to 
reveal my secrets, tliey are, by soihe means of other,. beHeved 
to fly towards the,English governor; and thei^m^e, nnleas your 
ladysdilp’ft eommgnds.be posiriye, I thipk wahxS beslnot trust 
wftBelves to their hEOspit^jSty," . ^ ' 
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» rt surety, no,” said the lady, “if thou cansfc provide me* 

with lodgings where we sliall have more prjidcnt hosts.” 

At this moment, two human forms were seen to approacli the 
farm-house in a different direction from the travellers, and speak¬ 
ing so high, in a tone apparently of dispute, tliat the minstrel 
and his companion could distinguish their voices though tlic 
<listance was considerahlo. Having screened his eyes with his 
hand for some ^pinutes, Bertram at length exclaimed, “ By our 
fjady, it ie my old friend, Tom Dickson, suit; enough!—What 
can nnrtce liim in such had humour with the lad, who, I think, 
niay ho.the little wild hoy, bis son Charles, who used to run 
ahoiit and plait rushes some twenty years ago? It is lucky, 
howevqj:, we ha)ip found our friends astir; for I warrant, Tom 
hath a hearty piece of jbeef in the pot ere ho g<>ea to hod, and he 
must have changed his wont if an old friend h^th not his share \ 
and who knows, had we come later, at what hour they may now 
find it convenient to drop latch and draw holt so near a hostile 
garrison; for if we call things by their right names, such is the 
proper term for an English garrison in the castle of a Scottish 
nobleman.” 

“ Foolish man,” answered the lady, “ thou judgest of Sir John 
de Walton as thou wouldst of some rude boor, to whom the 
opportunity of doing what he wills is a. temptation and license 
to exercise cruelty and oppression. Now, I could plight yc^my 
word, that, setting apart the quarrel of the^king^pms, which, of 
course, will he fought out^iu fair battles on both sides, ^^u will 
find tlxat English andWcottish, within this domain, and within 
the reach of Six John De Walton’s influence, live together as 
that same flock of sheep and goats do with the shepherd’s dog \ 
a foe from whom they fly upon certain occasions, but around 
whom they nevertheless eagerly gather for protection should a 
wolf happen to ,show himself.” 

“ It is not to your ladyship,answered Bertram, “ that I 
should venture to state my dpinion of such matters; but the 
young knight, when he is sheathed in' armour, is a diflerent* 
being frdm hi^ who feasts in halld among press of ladies \ au(| 
ho thai feeds by another man’s flTe8ide> and when his landlord, 
of lEdl men in the world, changes to be the Block Douglas, lias 
reason to keep ^es about hhn be tmdees iiis meal :-^but 
it were better I loe^d after pur own evening refireshmeift, than 
that I stood here gaping antd other folk’s mattert/' 

von. XXV. o * 
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So saying, ho called out in a thundering tone of voice, “ Dick- 
sou !—what ho, Thoynas Dickson !— will you not acknowledge 
an old friend who hj much disposed to trust liis supper and 
night's lodging to your liospitality ? ” 

The Scotchman, attracted by the call, looked first along the 
banks of the river, then upwards to the bare side of the hill, 
and at length cast his eyes upon the two figures who were 
descending from it. „ 

As if ho felt the night colder while he advanced® from the 
more sheltered part of the valley to meet them, the Douglas 
Dale farmer wrapped closer around him the grey plaid which, 
from an early period, has been used by the shepherds of the 
south of Scotland, and the appearance of which/^ives a romantic 
air to the peasantry and middle classesand wliicli, although 
less brillhmt ^nd gautly in its colours, is as picturesque in its 
arrangement as the more military tartan mantle of the Highlands. 
When they approached near to each othei’, the lady might 
observe that this friend of her guide was a stout athletic man, 
somewhat past the middle of life, and already showing marks of 
the approach, but none of the infinuities, of age, upon ti 
countenance which had been exposed maiiy a storm. Sharp 
eyes, too, and a quick observation, exhibited signs of vigilance, 
acquired by one who had lived long in a country wliere he had 
confidant occasion for looking around him with caution. Ilia 
fcatures^vere still SAVollen with displeasure ; and the handsome 
young Inan who attended him seemocj to be discontented, like 
one who had undergone no gentle markshis father’s indigna¬ 
tion, and who, from the sullen expression which mingled with 
an appearance of shame on his countenance, seemed at once 
affected by anger and remorse, 

“Do you not remember me, old friend 1” said Bertram, as 
they approached within a distance for communing; “ or have the 
twenty years which have marched over us since wo met, carried 
along with thorn all remembrance of Bertram tho English 
minstrel 1 ” 

^ “In troth,” answered the Scot, “ it is not for want of plenty 
of your coimtrymen to keep you in my remembrance, and I 
have hardly heard one of them so much as whistle 

‘ Hey, now the ilay dawns,’ 

but it has recalled some note of your blythe rebeck ^ and yet 
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BUcli animals are we, that I had forgot the mien of my oUl friend, 
and sgircoly knew him at a disUuce. BiTt we have had trouble 
lately; there are a thousand of your countrymen that keep 
garrison in the Perilous Castle of i)oughis yonder, as well as in 
other places through the vale, and that is but a woeful sight for 
a true Scotchman—even my own poor house htia not escaped 
iihe dignity of a garrison of a mau-at-arms, besides two or three 
archer* knaves,•and one or two slips of mischievous boys called 
pages^ and so forth, wlio wdil not let a man say, ‘ this is my 
own,' by his owm fireside. Bo not, therefore, think hardly of 
1110 , old comrade, if I sliow you a welcome something colder than 
you might expect from a friend of otlieir days; for, by Saint 
Bi'ido*of BougUls, I have scarcely anything loft to which I ea^ , 
say welcome.” ‘ • 

“ Small welcome will sci've,” said Bertram. •‘My son, maJee 
thy reverence to thy fathej*’s old friend. Aiigustiiio is learning 
rny joyous trade, but he will need some practice ore he can en¬ 
dure its fatigucKS. If you could give him some little matter of 
food, and a quiet bed for the night, there’s no four but tliat wo 
shall both do well enougli; for I daresay wheu you travel with 
my friend Charles there,—if that tall youth cliauce to bo my 
old acquaintance Cliailes,—you will find yourself accommodated 
when his wants are once w'ell provided for.” ^ 

“Nay, the foul fiend take me if I d(%" answered^he Scot¬ 
tish husbandman. “ I know not what the lads of this* day are 
made of—not of tlic.-^me (Jay q& their fathers, to be sure—not 
sprung from the heather, wliich fears neither wind nor rain, but 
Irom some delicate plant of a foreign counti-y, which will not 
thrive unless it be nourished under glass, with a murrain to it. 
The good Lord of Bouglas—I have been his henchman and can 
vouch for it—did not in his pagehood desire such food and 
lodging as, in the present day, wifi hardly satisly such a lad as 
your friend Charles.” 

“ Nay,” said Bertram, “ it ts not that my Augustine is over 
nice; but, for other reasons, I must request of you a bed to 
himself; he hath of late been unwell." * 

“Ay, I understand,” said Dickson, “your son hath had a 
touch of that illness which terminates so fi'oquently in the block 
death you English folk die of 1 We hear much of tlie^iavoc it 
has made to the southward. Comes it hitherward 1 ” 

Bertram nodded. 
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“ Well, my father’s house,” continued the farmer, “ hatli 
luore rooms tJian 0118 , and your son shall have one \v(»ll-aired 
and comfortable; and for supper, ye shall have a part of what 
is prepared for your countrymen, though I would rather have 
their room than their company. Since I am bound to feed a 
score of them, they will not dispute the claim of such a skilful 
minstrel as thou art to a night^s hospitality. I am ashamed to 
say that I must do their bidding even in my own liouse. \Vell- 
a-day, if my good lord wore in possession of his own, J have 
heart and hand enough to ,turn the whole of them out of my 
house, like-tf-like”- 

“ To speak plainly,” said Bertram, “ like a southern stroll- 
jug gang from Redesdale, whom I have seen ;^u fling out of 
your house like aCitter of blind pui)pics, when not one of them 
looked behind* to see who had done him the courtesy until ho 
was lialf-way to Cairutable.” 

Ay,” answered tlio Scotchman, drawing himself up at lea^st 
six inches taller than before • “ then I had a house of my own, 
and a cans? and an arm to keep it. Now 1 am—what signifies 
it what I am 1 —^the noblest lord in Scotland is little bettor.” 

“ Truly, fi'iend,” said Bertram, “ now you view this matter 
in a rational light. I do not say that the wisest, the richest, 
or tl^^ strongest man in this world hits any right to tyrannise 
over nis neighbour, ^ecause he is the more weak, ignorant, and 
the pooiasr; huf yet if he does enter into such a controversy, he 
must submit to the course of nature, artdjjliat will always give 
the advantage in the tide of battle to wealth, strength, and 
health.” 

“ With permission, however,” answered Dickson, “ the weaker 
party, if he use his faculties to the utmost, may, in the long 
run, obtain revenge upon the author of his sufferings, which 
would be at least compensation for his temporary submission; 
and he acts simply os a man, and most foolishly as a Scotch¬ 
man, whether he sustain these wrongs with the insensibility of 
an idiot, or whether he endeavour to revenge them before 
Heaven’s appointed time has arrived.—3ut if I tafle thus, I 
shall scare you a» I have scared some of your countrymen, from 
accepting a mead of meat, and a night’s lodging, in a house 
where you might be called with the morning to a bloody settle¬ 
ment of a national quarrel.” 

“ Never mind,” said Bertram, we have been Itnown to eaolj 
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other uf old; aud I am no more afraid of meeting unkindness 
in your house, than you expect me to copjo here for the purpose 
of adefing to the injuries of which you complain.” 

“ So be it,” said Dickson; “ and you, my old friend, are as 
welcome to my abode as when it never held any guest, save of 
my OAvn inviting.—And you, my young friend, Master Augus¬ 
tine, shall be looked after as well as if you came with a gay 
Imiw and a light cheek, such as best becomes the gray science.’* 

“ ButP wherefore, may I ask,” said Bertram, “ so much dis- 
pleasfid hut now at my young friend Charles 1" 

The youth answered before his* father had time to speak. 
“ My father, good sir, may put what show upon itf he will, but 
shre\vd and wige men wax weuk in the brain in these troublous 
times. He saw two or three wolves seize upon three of our 
clioicest wethers; and because I shouted to t^ive the alarm 
to ihe English garrison, he was angry as if^e could have 
murdered me—just for saving the sheep from the jaws that 
woidd have devoured them," 

This is a strange account of thee, old friend,” said Bertram. 
“ Dost thou connive with the wolves in robbing thine own 
fold?” 

Why, let it pass if thou lovest me,” answered the country¬ 
man ; “ Charles could tell thee something nearer the truth if lie 
had a mind; but for the present let it pass.” 

The miiisbel, perceiving that the Scotflhmanwas faeited and 
embarrassed with the subject, pressed it no farther. • 

At tills moment, ifl! crossing the threshold of Thomas Dick¬ 
son’s house, they wore greeted with sounds from two English 
soldiers within. “ Quiet, Anthony,” said one voice—“ quiet, 
man!—for the sake of common senso, if not common manners; 
—Bobin Hood himself never sat down to his board ere the roast 
was ready.” 

Ready!” quoth another rough voice ; “ it is roasting to rags, 
and small had been the knave Dickson’s share, even of these rags, 
had it not been the express orders of the worshipful Sir John de 
Walton, that the soldiers who lie at outposts should aiford^ to 
the inmat^ such provisions as are not necessary for their own 
subsistence.” 

Hush, Anthony—^hiish, for shame! ” replied his fellow-soldier ; 
“ if ever I hemrd our host’s step, I heard it this instanf; so gi^ e 
over thy grumbling, since our captain, as we all know, hath 
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prohibited, under strict penalties, all quarrels between his fol¬ 
lowers and the people!,of the country.” 

“I am sure,” replied Anthony, “ that I have miifistered 
occasion to none; hut I would I were equally certain of the 
good meaning of this sullen-browed Thomas Dickson towards 
the English soldiers, for I seldom go to bed in this dungeon of 
a house, but I expect my throat will gape as wide as a tliirsty 
oyster before I awaken. Here he comes, however," added 
Anthony, sinking his sharp tones as he spoke; “and T hope 
to be excommuTiicated if he lias not brought with hint that 
mad animal, his son Charles, and two other strangers, hungry 
enough, 1’11‘be sworn, to eat up the whole supper, if they do 
us no other injury," ^ ^ 

- ■“ Shame of thyself. Anthony,” repeated his comrade; “ a good 
archer thou as ever wore Kendal green, and yet affect to be 
frightened for two tired travellers, and alarmed for the inroad 
their hunger may make on the night’s meal. There are four 
or five of us here—-wc have our bows and our bills within reach, 
iind Bcom to be chased from our supper, or cheated out of our 
share of it, by a dozen Scotchmen, whetlier stationary or strollers. 
How say’st thou ? ” ho added, turning to Dickson—“ How say 
ye, quarter-master 1 it is no secret, that hy the directions given 
to our post, we must inquire into the occupations of such guests 
as yoi:> may receive besides ourselves, your unwilling inmates ; 
you are f s rearlv for' supper, I warrant, as supper is for you, 
and I will only delay you and my frien^ Ajithony, who becomes 
dreadfully impatient, until you answer tfTo or three questions 
which you wot of.” 

“ Bend-the-Bow,” answered Dickson, “ thou art a civil fellow; 
and although it is something hard to he constrained to give an 
account of one’s friends, because they chance to quarter in one’s 
own house for a night or two, yet I must submit to the times, 
and make no vain opposition. You may mark down in your 
breviary there, that upon the fourteenth day before Palm Sun¬ 
day, Thomas Dickson brought to his house of Hazelside, in 
w’l^ich you hold garrison by orders from the English governor, 
Sir John de Walton, two strangers, to whom the said Thomas 
Dickson had promised refreshment, and a bed for the evening, 
if it be lawfiil at this time and place.” 

“ But^phat are they, these strangers?” said Anthony, som©. 
what sharply. 
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“A fine world Ilje while,” imirmnred Thomas Dickson, “that 
an honest man should be forced to answer the questions of evciy 
paltry (Jorapanion !”—But he mitigated his voice and proceeded. 
“ The eldest of my guests is Bertram, an ancient English min¬ 
strel, who is bound on his own errand to the Castle of Douglas, 
and will communicate what he has to say of news to Sir John 
de Walton himself. I have known liini for twenty year's, and 
iiGWjr heard anything of him save that lie was good man and 
true. Th#» younger stranger is his son, a lad recovering from the 
Englisdi disorder, which has been raging fir and wide in West¬ 
moreland and Cumberland.” 

“ Tell me,” said Bend-tlie-Bow, “ this same Bertwim, was lie 
not alj^init a yeaj since in the service of some noble lady in onr 
ow'u country?” 

“ I have heard so,” aiisw’ered Dickson. * 

""We shall, in that case, I think, incur little (ifknger,” replied 
Bond-the-Bow, “by allowing this old man and his son to ]n’o- 
(wd on their journey to the castle,” 

“You are my elder and my better,” answered Antliony ; 
“ but I may remind you that it is not so clearly onr duty to 
give free passage, into a gan'isoii. of a thousand men of all ranks, 
to a youth who has been so lately attacked by a contagious dis¬ 
order ; and T question if onr commander would not rather hear 
that the Black Douglas, with a hundred devils as black a^iim- 
self, since such is his colour, had taken poascssiqji of tl» outpost 
of Hazelside with sword and battle-axe, than that one person 
suffering under tliis fflii sickness had entered peaceably, and by 
the opened wicket of the castle.” 

“ There is something in what thou sayest, Anthony,” replied 
his comrade; “and considering that our governor, since he has 
undertaken the troublesome job of keeping a castle which is 
esteemed so much more dangerous than any other within Scot¬ 
land, has become one of the most cautious and jealous men in 
the world, wo had better, I think, inform him of the circumstance, 
jmd take his commands how the stripling is to he dealt with.” • 
“ Content am I,” said the archer; “ and, first, methiiiks. I 
would just, in order to show that we know what belongs lo 
such a case, ask the stripling a few questions, as how long he 
has been ill, by what physicians he has been attended, when lie 
was cured, and how his cure is certified, etc.” • 

“ True, brother,” said Bend-th e-Bow, “ Thou heorest, min* 
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strei, we would ask thy son some questions—What has become * 
of him 1—^he was in ^his apartment but now.” 

. “ So please you,” answered Bertram, “ he did but pass through 
the apartment. Mr. Thomas Dickson, at my entreaty, as well 
as in respectful reverence to your honour’s health, carried him 
through the room without tarriance, judging his own bed-cham¬ 
ber the fittest i)lacc for a young man recovering from a severe 
illness, and after a day of no small fatigue.” , ^ 

“ Well,” answered the elder archer, “ though it is wncommon 
for men who, like us, live by bow-string and quiver, to meddle 
with interrogations and examinations - yet, as the case,,stands, 
we must make some inquiries of your son, ere wo iicrmit him to 
set forth to the Castle of Douglas, where yoij, say his ^errand 
-leads him.” 

“ Kather my e/rand, noble sir,” said the minstrel, “ than that 
of the young man himself.” 

“If such be the case,” answered Bend-the-Bow, “we may 
sufficiently do our duty by sending yourself, with the first gray 
light of dawn, to the castle, and letting your son remain in bed, 
which I warrant is the fittest place for him, until W'^c shall 
receive Sir John dc Walton’s commands whether he is to be 
brought onward or not.” 

“ And we may as well,” said Anthony, “ since we are to 
bav%;this man's company at supper, make him acquainted with 
the nilegfeof th^.out garrison stationed here for the tijne.” So 
saying, *he pulled a scroll from his leathern pouch, and said, 
“ Minstrel, canst thou read ? ” ' 

“ It becomes my calling,” said the minstreL 
“It has nothing to do with mine, though,” answ'cred the 
archer, “ and therefore do thou read these regulations aloud; 
for since I do not comprehend these characters by sight, I lose 
no chance of having them read over to me os often os I can, 
that I may fix their sense in my memory. So bew^are that 
thou readest the words letter for Tetter as they arc set down; 
for thou dost so at thy peril, Sir Minstrel, if thou readest not 
like a true man.” 

my minstrel word,” said Bertram, and began to read 
excessively slow; for he wished to gain a little time for con¬ 
sideration, wWeh he foresaw would be necessary to prevent his 
being s^arated from his mistress, which was likely to occasion 
her mu^ anxiety and distress. He therefore began thus 
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•“^Outpost at Hazelside, the steading of Goodman Thomas 
Dickson ’—Ay, Thomas, and Ls thy house so called 1 ” 

“ It Is the ancient name of the stealing," said the Scot, 
“being surrounded by a hazel-shaw, or thicket” 

“ hlold your chattering tongue, minstrel,” said Anthony, 
“ and proceed, as you value that or your ears, which you seen; 
disposed to make’less use of.” 

His garrisjjin,’ ” proceeded the minstrel, reading, “ ‘ consists 
of a lane® with its furniture,’ What, then, a laiuje, in other 
words, *a belted knight, commands this party < ” 

“ 'Ti» no coiiceni of thine,” said the arclier. 

“ But it is,” answered the. minstrel; “ we have a J'ight to be 
exnndupd by the^highest person in presence.” 

“I will show thee, thou rascal,” said the archer, starting up,, 
“ that I am lance enough for thee to reply to,•and I will break 
thy iiead if thou say’st a word more.” * 

“ Take care, brother Anthony,” said his comrade; “ we arc 
to* use travellers courteously—and, with your leave, those 
travellers best who come from our native land.” 

“It is even so stated liere,” said the minstrel, and ho pro¬ 
ceeded to read :—“ ‘ The watch at this outpost of Hazelside*^' 
all fill stop and examine all travellers passing by the said station, 
suffering such to pass onward to the town of Douglas or to 
Douglas Castle, alwjiys interrogating them with civility^nd 
detaining and turning them back if ther# arise mattijr of sus¬ 
picion j but conducting themselves in all matters civilly and 
courteously to the pibple of the country, and to those who 
travel in it.’ You see, most excellent and valiant archer,” 
added the commentator Bertram, “that courtesy and civility 
are, above aU, recommended to your worship in your conduct 
towards the inhabitants, and those passengers who, like us, 
may chance to fall under your rules in such matters.” 

“ I am not to bo told at this time of day,” said the archer, 
“howto conduct myself in. the discharge of my duties. Let 
me advise you, Sir Minstrel, to be frank and open in your 

* fHazelsido Place, the Hcf granted to Thomas Dickson by William the 
Bardy, seventh Lard Douglas, is still pointed out about two miles to the 
south-west of the Castle Dangerous. Dickson was sixty years of ago at the 
time when l*ord James first appeared in Douglasdale. His heirs kept pos¬ 
session Of the fief for centuries ; and some respectable gentlemen's families 
in Lanarkshire still trace themsclvas to this ancestor.— From N(^ by Mr^ 
Uoildow.'l 
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answers to our inquiries, and yon shall have no reason to* 
complain.” ^ 

. “I hope, at all events,” said the minstrel, “ to have your 
favour for my Son, who is a delicate stripling, and not accus¬ 
tomed to play his part among the crew which inhabit this wild 
world.” 

“ Well,” continued the cider and more civil o'f the two archers, 
“ if thy son bo a novice in this terrestrial navi^tion, I wari'ant 
tliat thou, my friend, from thy look and manner of s]iccch, hast 
enough of skill to use thy compass. To comfort thee, although 
thou must thyself answer the questions of our governor oi;deputy- 
governor, ki order that he may see there is no offence in thee, I 
think there may be permission granted for thy sjjn's residijig here 
, in the convent hard by (where the nuns, .by the way, are as old 
as the monks, anti have nearly as long beards, so thou mayst bo 
easy about thy son’s morals), until thou hast done thy business 
at Douglas Castle, and art ready to resume thy journey,” 

“ If such permission,” said the minstrel, “ can be obtained, 
I should be better pleased to leave him at the ahhey, and go 
myself, in the first place, to take the directions of your com¬ 
manding officer.” 

“ Certainly,” answered the nrcjher, “ that will be the safest 
and best way; and with a piece or two of money, thou mayst 
seci^o the protection of the abbot,” 

“ Thq?-i saysf well^’ answered the minstrel • “ I have known 
life, I have known every stile, gap, {pathway, and pass of this 
wilderness of ours for some thirty yeaie»; and he that cannot 
steer his course fairly through it like an able seaman, after 
having served such an apprenticeship, can hardly ever be taught, 
were a century to be given him to learn it in.” 

“ Since thou art so expert a mariner,” answered the archer 
Anthony, “ thou hast, I warrant me, met in Ihy wandeiings a 
potation called a morning’s draught, which they who are con¬ 
ducted by others, where they themselves lack experience, are 
«sed to bestow upon those who tmdertake the task of guide 
ip)on such an occasion ? ” 

“ I understand you, sir,” quoth the minstrel; “ and although 
money, or drifJc-geldj as the Fleming calls it, is rather a scarce 
commodity in. the purse of one of my calling, yet, according to 
my feeble ability, thou shalt have no cause to complain that 
thine eyes or those of thy comrades have been damaged by a 
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Scotch mist, while we can find an Enj^lisli coin to pay for tlie 
good liquor which would wash them cleai*.” 

“ CoTitfent,” said the archer; “ we now understand each other; 
and if difficulties arise on the road, thou slialt not want the coun¬ 
tenance of Anthony to sail triumphantly through them. But 
thou hadst better let tliy son know soon of the early visit to the 
abbot to-moiTow, for thou mayst guess that we cannot and dare 
not dfolay our departure for the convent a minute after tlio east¬ 
ern sky is ividdy; and, with other infirmities, young men often’ 
are pronfi to laziness and a love of ease.” 

“ Tlioii shalt have no reason to think so," an.swercd the 
minstrel; “not the lark himself, when waked by thofirst ray 
peeping .over thcjidack cloud, springs more lightly to the sky, 
than will my Augustine answer the same brilliant summons. 
And, now we understand each other, T would ofily farther pray 
you Lo forbear light talk while my son is in your^company—a 
boy of innocent life, and timid in conversation." 

‘^Nay, jolly minstrel,” said the elder archer, “ thou givest 
ns boro too gross an example of Satan reproving sin. If Ihnu 
hast followed thy craft for twrenty years, as thou pretendest, thy 
son, having kept thee company since childhood, must by tiiis 
lime be fit to open a school to teach even devils the practice of 
the seven deadly sins, of wliich none know the theory if those 
of the gay science are lacking." ^ 

“ Truly, comrade, thou speakest well,” «.nswgfed Bertram, 

“ and I acknowledge that ^ve minstrels arc too much to •blame 
in this matter, ifevertheless, in good sooth, the fault is not 
one of which I myself am particularly guilty; on the contrary, 

I think that he who would wish to have his own hair honoured 
when time has strewed it with silver, should so rein his mirth 
when in the presence of llio young, as may show in what respect 
he holds innocence. I will, therefore, with your permission, 
speak a word to Augustine, that to-morrow w'c must be on foot 
early.” 

“Do so, my friend,” said tho English soldier; “and do the ^ 
same the more speedily that our poor supper is still awaiting 
until thou art ready to partake of it.” 

“ To which I promise thee,” said Bertram, “ I am disposed 
to entertain no delay.” 

“Follow me, then,” said Dickson, “and T will sho^V tkea 
where this young bird of thine has his nest.” 
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Their host accordingly tripped up the wooden stair, ainj 
tapped at a door, ^ which he thus indicated was that of his 
younger guest. • 

*‘Your father,” continued He, as the door opened, “would 
speak with you, Master Augustine.” 

“ Excuse me, my host,” answered Augustine, “ the truth 
that this room being directly above your eating chamber, and 
tlie flooring not in the best possible repair, J have been^coni- 
pelled to the unhandsome practice of eavesdropping, and not a 
word has escaped me that passed concerning my proposed 
residence at the abbey, our journey to-morrow, and ^he some¬ 
what early hour at .which I must shake off sloth, and, accord¬ 
ing to thy expression, fly down from the roost.” 

“ And how dost thou relish,” said Dipkaon, “ being left with 
the Abbot of S^nt Bride’s little flock hero?” 

“ Why, well,” said the youth, “ if the abbot is a man of 
respectability becoming his vocation, aud not one of thos#» 
swaggering churchmen, who stretch out the sword, aud Jlicar 
themselves like rank soldiers in these troublous times.” 

“ For that, young master,” said Dickson, “ if you let liim. 
put his heiicl deep enough into your purse, he will hardly 
quarrel with any tiling.” 

“ Then I will leave him to my father,” replied Augustine, 
“mfho will not grudge him anything he asks in reason.” 

“ Ilk that qgse,” *eplied the Scotchman, “ you may trust to our 
abbot*for good accommodation—and so botli sides are pleased.” 

“ It is well, my son,” said Bertrani^vho now joined in the 
conversation ; “ and that tlieu mayest bo ready for thy early 
travelling, I shall presently get our host to send thee some food, 
after partsddng of which thou shouldst go to bed, aud sleep off 
the fatigue of to-day, since to-morrow will bring work for itself.” 

“And as for thy engagement to these honest archers,” an¬ 
swered Augustine, “ I hope you will be able to do what will 
give pleasure to our guides, if they are disposed to be civil and 
tnie men.” 

^ “ God bless thee, my child 1 ” auswered, Bertram; “ thou 

kiiowcst already what would drag after thy beck all the English 
archers that, were ever on this side of the Solway. There is 
no fear of a grey goose shaft, if you sing a reoeiUm like to that 
wliiclf chmtod even now from that silken nest of dainty young 
goldfinches.” . 
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• “ Huld mo as iu readiness, tlien," said the seeming youth, 
when 3 jpu- depart to-morrow morning. I ,am within hearing,- 
I suppose, of tlie bells of Saint Bride’s chapel, and have no fear, 
through my sloth, of Iceeping you or your company waiting.” 

“Good night, and God bless thee, my child!” again said 
the iiiinstrcl; “ remember that your father sleeps not far dis¬ 
tant, ajjd on the .slightest alarm will not fail to be with you. 
I nc5d scarce bW thee recomineiid thyself, mcautime, to the^ 
great Bein^, who is the friend and father of us all,” 

The pilgrim thanked his supposed father for his evening 
blessing, find the vi.sitors withdrew without farther speech at the 
time, leaving the young lady b) those engrossing feaf-s, which, 
tlio uoveJty of hcj^,situation and the native delicacy of her sex 
being considered, uatiu'ally thronged upon her. 

Tlie tramp of a horse’.s foot was not long after heard at the 
house of Hazelside, and the rider was welcomed by its garrisou 
with marks of respect. Bertram understood .so much lus to dis¬ 
cover from the conversation of the warders that tliis late arrival 
was Aymer de Valence, the knight who commanded the little 
party, and to the furniture of whose lance, as it was technically 
called, belonged tho archers with whom we have already been 
acquainted, a man-at-arms or two, a certain proportion of pages 
or grooms, and, in short, the command and guidance of the 
garrison at Thomas Dickson’s, while in rank he was Depa^- 
govenior of Douglas Castle. ^ 4^0 

To prevent all su.spicionjrespecting himself and his companion, 
as well as tho risk of fhe latter being disturbed, tho minstrel 
thought it proper to present himself to the inspection of this 
knight, the great authority of the little place. He found him, 
with as little scruple os the archers heretofore, making a supper 
of the relics of the roast beef. 

Before this young knight Bertram underwent an examination, 
wliilc an old soldier took down in writing such items of infor¬ 
mation as the examinate thought proper to express in his 
replies, both with regard to the minutim of his present journey, 
his business at Castle Douglas, and his route when that busi¬ 
ness should be accomplished; a much more niiuute examinationj 
in a word, than he had hitherto undergone by the archers, or 
perhaps than was quite agreeable to him, being encumbered with 
at least the knowledge of one secret, whatever more, hlbt that 
this new examinator had anything stern or severe in his looks 
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or his questions. As to the fii-st, lie was mild, gentle, and 
“meek as a iiiaid^” and possessed exactly of the courteous 
manners ascribed by our father Chaucer to the pattern of 
chivalry whom ho describes upon his to Canterbury. 

But with all his gentleness, De Valence showed a great dv'*grec 
of acuteness and accuracy in his queries; and well pleased was 
Bertram that the young knight did not insist upon seeing his 
sui>poscd son, although even in that case his ready witf had 
resolved, like a seaman in a tempest, to sacrifice one ^ait to pre¬ 
serve the rest. He was not, however, driven to this extremity, 
being treated by Sir Aymer with that degree of courtesy which 
in that a^e men of song were in general thought entitled to. 
The knight kindly and liberally consented to the lad’s roniaining 
in the convent, a fit and quiet residence for a stripling and an 
invalid, unti^ Sir John de Walton should express his pleasure 
on the subject; and Sir Ayjner consented to this arrangement 
the more willingly, as it averted all possible danger of hriugiiig 
disease into the English garrison. • 

By the young kuiglit’s order, all in Dickson’s house were 
despatched earlier to rest than usual; the matin bell of the 
neighbouring chax)el being the signal for their assembly by day¬ 
break. They rendezvoused accordingly, and proceeded to Saint 
Bride’s, where they heard mass, after which an interview took 
pli!^ between the Abbot Jerome aaid the minstrel, iji which the 
former findert*ok, \fi*^h the permission of Do Valence, to voceivo 
Augusline into his abbey as a guest for a few days, less or more, 
and for which Bertram promised an ackffowlcdgment in name of 
alms, which was amply sati&factoiy. 

“ So be it," said Bertram, taking leave of his supposed son ; 
“ rely on it I will not tarry a day longer at Douglas Castle than 
shall suffice for transacting my business there, which is to look 
after the old hooka you wot of, and 1 will speedily return for 
thee to the Abbey of Saint Bride, to resume in company our 
journey homeward.” 

• “ 0 father,” replied the youth, with a smile, “ I fear, if you 

get among romances and chronicles, you will be so earnest in 
your researches, that you will forget poor Augustine and his 
concerns.” 

“ Ngver fear me, Augustine,” said the old man, making the 
motion of throwing a kiss towards the boy j “ thou art good and 
virtuous, and Heaven will not negleot thee, were thy father 
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^iiiuatural enough to do so. Believe me, all the old soiiga since 
Merlin’s day shall not make me forget theej' 

Thus *they separated, the minstrel, with the English kniglitr 
and his retinue, to move towards the cjistlc, aiid the youth in 
dutiful attendance on the venerable abbot, who was delighted 
to find that his guest’s thoughts turned rather upon spiritual 
things than on the morning repast, of the apprc^ach of which he 
couW not lielp being himself sensible. 


- CHAi^TER THIRD. 

• 

Thla night, niethluks, is hut the daylighf sick, 

It looks a little paler ; 'tis a day • 

Such as the day is when the suu is hid. 

Mebouant of Venice. 

To facilitate the progress of the party on its way to Douglas 
Castle, the Knight of Valence offered the minstrel the conve¬ 
nience of a horse, which the fatigues of yesterday made liiin 
gladly accept. Any one acquainted with equestrian exercise 
is aware that no means of refreshment carries awav the sense 
of fatigue from over walking, so easily, as the exchange to rifling, 
which calls into play another set of muscifes, Uftd leaiKs those 
wliich have been over exerted an opportunity of resting through 
change of motion, mor^complctely than they could in absolute 
repose. Sir Aymer de Valence was sheathed in armour, and 
mounted on his charger; two of the archers, a groom of mean 
rank, mnl a squire, who looked in his day for the honour of 
knighthood, completed the detachment, which seemed so dis¬ 
posed as to secure the minstrel from escape, and to protect him 
against violence. “Not,” said the young loiight, addressing 
himself to Bertram, “ that there is usually danger in travelling 
in this country any more than in the most quiet districts of- 
England; but some disturbances, as you may have learned, have 
broken out here within this last year, and have caused the 
garrison of Oastle Douglas to maintain a stricter watch. But 
let us move on, for the complexion of the day is congenial with 
the original derivation of the name of the country, ^id the 
devseription of the chiefs to whom it belonged— Sholto Dhu Glass 
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—(see yon dark grey man), and dark grey will our route prove, 
this morning, thougl^, by good luck, it is not long." 

' The morning was indeed what the original Gaelic w6rds im¬ 
plied, a drizzly, dark, moist day; the mist had settled upon the 
hills, and unrolled itself upon brook, glade, and tarn, and tlie 
spring breeze was not powerful enough to raise^the veil, though, 
from the wild sounds which were lieard occasionally on tlie 
ridges, and through the glens, it might be supposed to wail at 
a sense of its own inability. The route of the travellers was 
directed by the course wliich the river had ploughed for itself 
down the valley, the banks of which bore in genenil that dark 
grey livory'which Sijr Ayiner de Valence had intimated to bo 
the prevalent tint of the country. Some inejjectual struggles 
-of the sun shot a ray here and there to siduto the peaks of the 
hills; yet these were unable to surmount the duluess of a Marcdi 
nioiTiing, and, at so early an hour, produced a variety of sh.adcs, 
rather than a gleam of brightness upon the eastern horizon. 
The view was monotonous and depressing, and ap])aTcntly the 
good knight Ayiner sought some amusement in occasional tallc 
with Bertram, who, as was usual with his craft, possessed a fund 
of knowledge, and a power of conversation, well suited to pa.ss 
away a dull morning. The minstrel, well ideased to pick up 
such information as he might bo able ooucerniiig the present 
staUk of the country, embraced every opportunity of sustaining 
the dialogue. ^ « 

“I -^ould speak with you, Sir IVpnstrel,” said the young 
knight. “If thou dost not find the at: of this morning too 
harsh for thine organs, heartily do I wish thou wouldat fairly 
tell me what can ha',-^ induced thee, being, as thou seemest, a 
man of sense, to thrust thyself into a Wild country like this, at 
such a time.—And you, my masters,” addressing the archers 
and the rest of the party, “ methinks it would be as fitting and 
seeming if you reined back your steeds for a horse’s length or 
so, since I apprehend you can travel on your way without the 
pastime of minstrelsy.” The bowmen took the hint, and fell 
b^k, but, as was expressed by their gratnbling observations, 
by no m6a,ns pleased that tliere seemed little chance of their 
overhearing what conversation should pass between the young 
knight and the minstrel, which proceeded as follows:— 

“ I ain, then, to understand, good minstrel,” said the knight, 

“ that you, who have in yoiu: time borne arms, and even followed 
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Saint Geoi'gtj s red-cross banner to the Holy Sepulchre, arc so 
little tired of the danger attending our profession, that you feel 
yourseK attracted nimecessarily to regions where the sword for 
ever loose in its scabbard is ready to start on the slightest 
pi evocation 1" 

“ It would be bard," replied the minstrel Iduntly, “ to answer 
such a question in the aftirmativo; and yet, when you consider 
hoy nearly allied is his profession who celebrates deeds of arms 
with that of fhe knight who performs them, your honoiu*, I 
think,‘Will hold it advisable that a minstrel desirous of doing 
his devpir, should, like a young knight, seek the truth of adven¬ 
tures where it is to be found, and rather visit countries where 
the knowledge is preserved of high and noble deeds, than those 
lazy and quiet rcalmgi, in which men live indolently, and dia. 
ignobly in peace, or by sentence of law. Yoif yourself, sir, and 
those like you, who hold life cheap in respect ^f gloiy, guide 
your course through this world on the very same principle 
which brings your poor rhyming servant Bertram from a far 
province of merry England, to this dark country of rugged Scot¬ 
land called Douglas Dale. You long to see adventures worthy 
of notice, and 1 (under favour for naming us two iu the same 
breath) seek a scanty and precarious, but not a dishonourable 
living, by preparing for immortality, as well as I can, the parti¬ 
culars of such exploits, especially the names of those who jpere 
the heroes of these actions. Each, theMfore,^labouis in his 
vocation; nor can the one be justly wondered at more than the 
other, seeing that if ttere be any difference in the degrees of 
danger to which both the hero and the poet are exposed, the 
courage, strength, arms, and address of the valiant knight, render 
it safer* for him to venture into scenes of peril, than for the t)oor 
man of rhyme.” 

“You say well," answered the warrior; “and although it is 
something of novelty to me to hear your craft represented as 
upon a level with my own mode of life, yet shame were it to 
say that the minstrel who toils bo much to keep in memory the 
feats of gallant knights should not himself prefer fame to exist¬ 
ence, and a single achievement of valour to a whole age without 
a name, or to aiErm that he follows a mean and unworthy pro¬ 
fession." 

“ Your worship will then acknowledge," said the ifliustrel, 
“ that it is a legitimate object in such os myself, who, simple as 
VOL. XXV. P 
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I am, have taken my regular degrees among the professors of the , 
gay acience at the capital town of Aigues-Mortes, to struggle for¬ 
ward into this northern district, where I am well assured many 
things hiive haf»pened which have been adapted to the harp by 
minstrels of great fame in ancient days, and have bccnino the 
subject of lays wliich lie deposited in the library of Castle 
Douglas, where, unless copied over by some 'one who undt.T- 
stands the old British characters and language, jihey must, with 
whatever they may contain, whether of entertainment.^nr edifica¬ 
tion, be speedily lost to posterity. If these hidden treasures 
were preserved and recorded by the minstrel art of my poor self 
and otlrer8,*it might be held well to (compensate for the risk of 
a chance blow of a broadsword, or the sweepj)f a brown bill, 
‘received while I am engaged in collecting them; and I were 
miworthy of the name of a man, mncli more of an inventor or 
finder,'^ should I weigh the loss of life, a commodit3»^ always so 
uncertain, against the charn'o of that immortality which will 
survive in my lay after my broken voice and shivered harp slvill 
no longer be able cither to express tune or accompany tale.” 

“ Certainly,” said Sir Aymer, “ having a heart to feel such 
a motive, you have an undoubted right to express it j nor should 
I have been in any degree disposed to question it had I found 
many minstrels prepared, like yourself, to prefer renown even to 
life'^tsclf, which most men think of g>’catly more consequence.” 

“Thwo are„indeed, noble sir/’ replied Bertram, “minstrels, 
and, with your reverence, even belted knights themselves, who 
do not sufficiently value that renown wfcich is acquired at the 
risk of life. To such ignoble men we must leave tlieir own 
reward—let us abandon to them earth, and tlie things of earth, 
since they cannot aspire to that glory which is the best reward 
of others.” 

The minstrel uttered these last words with such enthusiasm, 
that the knight drew his bridle, and stood fronting Bertram, 
with his countenance kindling at the same theme, on which, 
after a short silence, he expressed himself with a like vivacity. 

^ “Well fare thy heart, gay companion 1 I am happy to see 

* The name of Maker or Makar stands for Poet (with the original sense 
of which word it exactly corresponda) in the old Scottish language. That 
of Trou^vur or Troubadour—Finder, in short—has a similar meaning, and 
almost in every country the poetical tril>es have been graced with the same 
epithets, inferring the property of those who employ invention or creation. 
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there if? fitill so inucli enthushisni surviving in the world. Thou 
hast fairly won the minstrel groat; and 4f I do not pay it ih 
conformity to my sense of thy merit, it shall be the fault of 
dame Fortune, who has graced iny labours in these Scottish 
wars with the niggard pay of Scottish money. A gold piece 
or two there mupt be remaining of the ransom of one French 
knight, whom chance threw into my hands, and that, my friend, 
Blifdl surely be thine own; and hark thee, I, Aymer do Valenco, 
wlio now^peak to thee, am born of the noble House of Pem¬ 
broke;* and though now landless, shall, by the grace of Onr 
Lady, have in time a fitting establishment, wlieroin I will find 
room for a minstrel like thee, if thy talents have not by that 
time fc*imd thee i^belter patron.” 

“ Thank thcc, noble laiight,” said the min^rel, “ ae well for^ 
thy present intejitions, as I hope I shall for thy fjjiture perform¬ 
ance ; but I may say, with trutli, that I have not the sordid 
inclination of many of my brethren.” 

•‘Ho who partakes the true thirst of noble fame,” said the 
young knight, “ can have little room in his heart for the love of 
gold. But thou hast not yet told me, friend minstrel, what arc 
the motives, in particular, which have attracted thy wandering 
steps to this wild country 1 ” 

“ Were I to do so,” replied Bertram, rather desirous to avoid 
the question, as in some respects too nearly bordering on 
secret purijose of his journey, “it might loimcklike afstudied 
panegyric on thine own bold deeds. Sir Knight, and tliose of 
your companions in arnfS; and such adulation, minstrel as I am, 

I hate like an empty cup at a companiou’s lips. But let me 
say in few words, that Douglas Castle, and the deeds of valour 
which it has witnessed, have sounded wide through England; 
nor is there a gallant knight or trusty minstrel, whose heart 
does not throb at the name of the stronghold, which, in former 
days, the foot of an Englishman never entered, except in hospi¬ 
tality. There is a magic in the very names of Sir John de 
Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, the gallant defenders of a' 
place so often won back by its ancient lords, and with such cii^ 
cumstances of valour and cruelty, that it bears, in England, the 
name of the Dangerous Castle.” 

“Yet I would fain liear,” answered the knight, “yoy own 
minstrel account of those legends which have induced you, for 
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the amusement of future times, to visit a country which, at this 
period, is so distracted and perilous.” 

“ If you can endure the length of n ininstrcl tale,” said Ber¬ 
tram—“I for one am always amused by the exercise of my 
vocation, and have no objection to tell my story, jirovided j on 
do not prove an impatient listener.” 

“Nay, for that matter,” said the young knight, “a fair 
listener thou shalt have of me ; and if my reward be not great, 
my attention at least shall be remarkable.” * 

“ And be,” said the minstrel, “ must be a poor gleeinaii who 
does not hold himself better paid with that, than with»gold or 
silver, were the pieces English rose-nobles. On this condition, 
then, I begin a long story, which may, in one or other*, of its 
'details, find subject for better minstrels than myself, and be 
listened to by,such warriors as you huudrods of years hence.” 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 

While many a merry lay and many a nong 

Cheer’d tlie rough road, -we wish’d the rough road long ; 

The rough road then retuniiug in a round, 

ATark’d their i^ipatieut stopa, for ai! was fairy ground, 

. Dn. Johnson. 

t 

“ It was about the year of redemption oifSi thousand two hundred 
and eighty-five years,” began ihe minstrel, “ when King Alex¬ 
ander the Third of Scotland lost his daughter Margaret, whose 
only child of the same name, called the Maiden’ of Norway (as 
her father was king of tliat country), became the heiress of this 
kingdom of Scotland, as well as of her father’s crown. An 
unhappy death was this for Alexander, who had no nearer heirs 
left of his own body than this grandchild. She indeed might 
"claim his kingdom by birthright; but the difficulty of cstablish- 
bg such a claim of inheritance must have been anticipated by 
all who bestowed a thought upon the subject. The Scottish 
king, therefore, endeavoured to make up for his loss by replacing 
his lat^ Queen, who was an English princess, sister of our &ward 
the First, with Juletta, daughter of the Count de Dreux. The 
boleiimities at the nuptial ceremony, which took place in the town 
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of Jedburgh, were very great and remarkable, and particularly 
when, amidst the display of a pageant whicji was exhibited on the 
oocasicfii, a ghastly spectre made its appearance in the form of 
a skeleton, as the King of Terrors is said to be represented.— 
Your worship is free to laugh at this, if you think it a proper 
sul)jeet for mirth; but men arc alive who viewed it with their 
own eyes, and t*lie event showed too well of what misfortunes 
this apparition^was the singular prognostication." 

“ I hawe heard the story," said the knight; “ but the monk 
who k>ld it me, suggested that tlie figure, though unhappily 
chosen^ was perhaps purposely introduced as a part of the 
pageant.” • 

“ I^know not that,” said the minstrel, 'dryly; “ but there is 
no doubt that shortly.after this apparition King Alexander dief|, ^ 
to the groat sorrow of his people. The MSiJ of Norway, his 
lnJjvf*s, speedily followed her gnmdfathcr to tli(? grave, and oui' 
English king, Sir Knight, raked up a elaiin of dependency and 
lifimago due, he said, by Scotland, which neither the lawyers, 
nobles, i)riests, nor tlio very minstrels of Scotland, had ever before 
heard of.” 

“ Now, beshrew me,” interrupted Sir Aymer de Valence, “ this 
is beyojid bargain. I agreed to hear your talc with patience, 
but I did not pledge myself that it should contain matter to the 
reproach of Edward the First, of blessed memory; nor ■'jpH I 
permit his name to be mentioned in m|r hearing wj^hout the 
resixjct due to his high rank and noble (pialities.” • 

Nay,” said the mustrel, “ I am no Highland bagpiper or 
genealogist, to carry respect for my art so far as to quarrel with 
a man of worship who stops me at the beginning of a pibroch. 

I am an Englishman, and wish dearly well to my country; and 
above all, I must speak the truth. But I will avoid disputable 
topics. Your age, sir, though none of the ripest, authorises mo 
to suppose j^ou may have seen the battle of Fallcirk, and other 
onslaughts in which the competition of Bruce and Baliol lias 
been ftercely agitated, and you will permit me to say, that 
the Scottish have not had tlie right upon their side, they have at 
least d^onded the wrong with the efforts of brave men and trife,” 

“ Of bravo men, I grant yon,” said the knight; ** for I have 
seen no cowards amongst them; but as for tnith, they can best 
judge of it who know how often they have sworn faith to Eng 
land, and how repeatedly they have broken their vow.” 
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“ I shall not stir the question,” said the minstrel, ” leaving it . 
to your worship to del^erniine whicli has most falsehood—he who 
compels a weaker person to take an unjust oath, or he whb, com¬ 
pelled by necessity, takes the imposed oath without the intention 
of keeping his word.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said De Valence, “ let us keep our opinions, for 
WQ are not likely to force each other from tlie faith we have 
adopted on this subject. But take my advice, tpid whilst tliou 
travellest under an English pennon, take heed that tho.i keepest 
off this conversation in the hall and kitchen, where perhaps the 
soldier may be less tolerant than tlie officer; and now, in ^ word, 
what is thydegend of this Dangerous Castle 1 ” 

“For that,” replied Bertram, “methiiiks ^vour worsjiip is 
most likely to have a better edition than I, who Lave not been 
in this country foV many years; but it is not for me to bandy 
opinions with four kuiglitsliip. I will even proceed with the 
tale as I have heard it. I need not, I presume, inform your 
worship that the Lords of Douglas, who founded this castle, are 
second to no lineage in Scotland in the antiquity of their descent. 
Nay, they have themselves boasted that their family is not to 
be seen or distinguisbed, like other great houses, until it is found 
at once in a certain degree of cminenee. * You may see us in 
the tree,’ they say, ‘ you cannot discover us in the twig; you 
maj%.<«ee us in the stream, you cannoD trace us to tho fountain.’ 
In a word, they,, denyf^that historians or genealogists can point 
out the iirst mean man named Douglas, who originally elevatcil 
tlio family; and true it is, that so far bfick as we have kuowu 
this race, they have always been renowned for valour and enter¬ 
prise, accompanied with the power which made that enterprise 
effectual.” 

“ Enough,” said the knight, “ I have heard of the pride and 
power of that great family, nor does it interest mo in the lea.st 
to deny or detract from their bold claims to consideration in this 
respect." 

“ Without doubt you must also have heard, noble sir,” replied 
the minsti'ol, “ many things of James, the present heir of the 
house of Douglas!” 

“ More than enough," answered the English knight; “ he is 
known to have been a stout supporter of that outlawed traitor, 
Williain^’Wailace; and again, upon the first raising of tie 
banner by this Robert Bruce, who pretends to be King of 




Scotland, this younjs^ spiingald, James Douglas, must needs 
start ijito rcliellioii anew. Ra pluuders»his uncle, tlie Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews, of a coiit^idorablc sum of mouey, to lill 
tile Scottish Usurper's not over-burdeued treasury, debauclics 
tiio servMints of liis relation, takes anus, and though repeatetlly 
chastised bi the 'Held, still keeps his vaunt, and threatens mis¬ 
chief to those who, in the name of liia rightful sovereign, defend 
the Castle of Dbuglasdalo.” 

“It,is your pleasure to say so, Sir Knlgl:!," re[»iicd Bertram ; 
“yet I am sure, "were you a Scot, you would with patience hear 
me tcir over what has been said of tliis young man by tlioso 
who have known him, and whose account of his* adventures 
slio\vs*liow ditfc*»Dntly the same tale may bo told. These men 
talk of Ihc present he'ir of this ancient fainiljtus fully adoipiatB 
to T'l’iiiiLaiji and augment its reputation ; iea*ly, indeed, to 
undergo every peril in the cause of Hobert the Bruce, because the 
Bruce is esteemed by him his Liwl'nl king j and sworn and 
devoti'd, with such simiU strength as he can muster, to revenge 
himself on those Southrons who liave, for several years, as ho 
thinks, unjustly, possessed themselves of his father's abode.” 


“ 0,” rejdied Sir Aynier de Valence, “ we have heard iiiucli 
of his achievements in this respect, and of his threats against 


our governor and ourselves; yet we think it scarce likely that 
Sir John do Walton will move from Douglusdale witlvout^tlie 
King’s order, although tliis James Doiighis, « meic^ chicken, 
take upon himself to criKik his voice by crowing like a cock of 
the game.” 

“ Sir,” answered Bertram, “ our acquaintance is but brief, 
and yet t feed it has been so beneficial to me, that I trust there 
is no harm in hoping that James Douglas and you may never 
meet in bodily presence till the state of the two countries shall 


admit of peace being between you.” 

“ Thou art obliging, friend,” answered Sir Aymer, “ and, I 
doubt not, sincere; and truly thou seemest to have a -whole¬ 
some souse of the respect due to this youug knight, when moh 
talk of him in his native valley of Douglas. For me, I mu 


only poor Aymer of Valence, without an acre of land, or much 
hope of acquiring any, unless I cut something huge with my 
broadsword out of the middle of these hills. Ouly t^jjis, good 
minstrel, if thou livest to tell my story, may I pray thee to use 
thy scrupulous custom ot searching out the verity, and whether 
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I live or die thou ehalfc not, I think, discover that thy late' 
acquaintance of a spring morning hath added more to th^laurels 
of James of Douglas, than any man’s death must give to him 
by whose stronger arm, or more lucky chance, it is his lot to 
f{Ul.” 

“ I nothing fear you, Sir Knight,” said the minstrel, “ for 
yours is that happy brain, which, bold in youth as beseems a 
young knight, is in more advanced life the happy source*' of 
prudent counsel, of which I would not, by an early death, wish 
thy country to be deprived.” 

“Thou art so candid, tlicn, as to wish Old England the 
benefit of good advice,” said Sir Ayiner, “ though thou leanest 
to the side of Scotland in the controversy ? ” 

' “Assuredly, Sif Knight,” said the miilstrel, “since in wish¬ 
ing that Scoijand and England each knew their o^vn true 
interest, I am bound to wish them both alike well; and they 
should, I think, desire to live in friendship together. Occupy¬ 
ing each their own portion of the same island, and living under 
the same laws, and being at peace with each other, they might, 
without fear, face the enmity of the wdiole world.” 

“If thy faith be so liberal,” answered the Knight, “as 
becomes a good man, thou must certainly pray, Sir Minstrel, for 
the success of England in the war, by vrliich. alone these mur¬ 
derous hostOities of the northern nation can end in a solid 
peace. The rebellions of this obstinate country are but the 
stniggles of the stag when he is mortally wounded; the animal 
grows weaker and weaker with every struggle, till his resistance 
is effectually tamed by the hand of death.” 

“ Not so. Sir Knight,” said the minstrel j “ if iiiy creed is 
well'taught me, we ought not so to pray. We may, without 
offence, intimate in our prayers the end we wish to obtain; 
but it is not for us, poor mortals, to point out to an all-seeing 
Providence the precise manner in which our petitions are to 
be accomplished, or to wish the downfall of a country to end 
its commotions, as the death-stab terminates the agonies of the 
wounded stag. Whether I appeal to my heart or to my under¬ 
standing, the dictate would be to petitioii iieiiven for what is 
just and equal in the case; and if I should fear for thee, Sir 
Knight,; in ah encounter with James of Douglas, it is only 
because no upholds, as I conceive, the better side of the debate; 
and lowers more than earthly have presaged to him success.” 
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•‘Do you tell me so, Sir Minstrel,” said De Valence, in a 
tlireaienjng’ tone, “ knowing me and my oflke 1 ” 

‘‘ Your personal dignity and authority,” said Bertram, “ can¬ 
not change the right into wrong, or avert what Providence has 
ilecreed to take place. You know, I must presume, that the 
Douglas hath, byr various devices, already contrived to make 
himself master of this Castle of Douglas three several times, 
and “that Sir J»hn do Walton, the present governor, holds It 
with a garrison trebled in force, and under the assurance that 
if, without surprise, ho should keep it from the Scottish power 
for a yeft,r and a day, lie shall obtain the barony of 33ouglas, 
with its extensive appendages, in free property for liis reward; 
while, en the oth^* hand, if he shall suffer the fortress during 
this space to be taken,* either by guile or by open force, as has,. 
lijipnfMied succe-ssivcly to the holders of the Dangerous Castle, 
he will become liable to dishonour as a knight, and to attaindei 
as a subject; and the chiefs who take share wdth him, and .serve 
iiucler him, Avill participate also in his guilt and his punish¬ 
ment i ” 

“ All this I know well,” said Sir Aymer; “ and I only 
wonder that, having become public, the conditions have, never- 
theles,s, been told with so much accuracy; but what has this 
to do with the issue of the combat, if the Douglas and I should 
chance to meet ? I will not surely be disposed to fight withaiess 
animation because I wear my fortune uponSny sjyord, cff become 
coward because I fight for a portion of the Douglas’s estate, 
as well as for fame anePYor fatherland 1 And, after all ”- 

“Hear me,” said the miirstrel; “an ancient gleeman has 
said, that in a false quarrel there is no true valour, and the los 
or pi’aiso won therein, is, when balanced against honest fame, 
as valueless as a wreath formed out of copper, compared to a 
chaplet of pure gold; but I bid you not take me for thy war¬ 
rant in this important question. Thou well know'est how 
James of Thiilwall, the last English commander before Sir 
John de Walton, was surprised, and the castle sacked with cir 
cumstances of great inhumanity,” 

“Truly,” said Sir Aymer, “I think that Scotland and Eng¬ 
land both have heard of that onslaught, and of the disgusting 
proceeding of the Scottish chieftain, when he caused transport 
into the wild forest gold, silver, ammunition, and armour, and 
all things that could be easily removed, and destroyed a large 
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quantity of provisions in a manner equally aavajje and uii'* 
heard-of.” * 

• “ Perhaps, Sir Knight,” said Bertram, “ you were yourself an 
eye-witiiesB of that transaction, which has hcen spoken of lor 
and wide, and is called the Douglas Larder?” 

“ I saw not the actual accomplishment of the deed,” said De 
Valence; “that is, I witnessed it not a-doing, but I beheld 
enough of the sad relics to make the Douglas Larder ucvef by 
me to be forgotten as a record of horror and abomination. I 
would speak it truly, by the hand of my father and by my honour 
as a knight! and I will leave it to thee to judge whethesr it was 
a deed calculated to secure the smiles of Heaveu in favour of the 
actors. This is my edition of the story:— ^ 

' “ A large quantity of provisions had during two years or there¬ 

abouts been (jollected from dilTcrent points, and the Castle of 
Douglas, newly repahed, and, as was thought, carefully guarded, 
was appointed as the place w'hcrc the said pjovisions were to be 
put iu store lor the service of the King of England, or of the Lord 
Clifford, whichever should first enter the Western Marches with 
an English army, and stand in need of such a supply. This army 
was also to relieve our wants, I mean those of my uncle the Earl 
of Pembroke, who for some time before had lain with a consider¬ 
able force in the town called Ayr, near the old Caledonian Forest, 
ainT A'liere we had hot wars with the iusiirgent Scots. Well, sir, 
it happefjed, astm sifiiilar cases, that Thirlwall, though a bold 
and active sohlier, was surprised in ther Castle of Douglas, about 
Hallowinass, by this same worthy, youi% Janies Douglas. In 
no veiy good humour was he, as you may suppose; for his father, 
called William the Hardy, or William Loiiglegs, having refused, 
on any terms, to become Anglociscd, was mode a lawful prisoner, 
and died as such, closely confined in Berwick, or, as some say, 
in Newcastle. The news of his father’s death had put young 
Douglas into no small rage, and tended, I think, to suggest wliat 
he did in his resentment. Embarrassed by the quantity of pro¬ 
visions whicli he found iu the castle, which, the English being 
6 \ 2 perior in the country, he had neither the means to remove, nor 
the leisure to stay and consume, the fiend, as I think, inspired 
him with a contrivance to render them unfit for human use. 
You shall judge yourself whether it was likely to be suggested 
by a good or an evil spirit. 

“ According to this devic'e, the gold, silver, and other truus- 
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f)ortable commodities being carried to secret places of safety. 
Douglas caused the meat, the malt, and other corn or grain, to 
be brou]^ht down into the castle cellar, where he emptied the 
contents of the sacks into one loathsome lieap, striking out the 
heads of the barrels and puncheons, so as to let the mingled 
drink run through the heap of meal, grain, and so forth. Tlie 
bullocks provided for slaughter were in like manner knocked 
on tiio head, an(h then' blood suftered to drain into the mass of 
edible substances; and lastly, the llosh of these oxen was buiied 
in the sftiiie mass, in which were also included the dead bodies of 
tliOKse injthe castle, who, receiving no quarter from the Douglas, 
paid dear enough for liaving kept no bcttei; watch. •This base 
and unworthy abi^o of provisions intended for the uso of man, 
together witli throwing into the well of the castle carcasses of-; 
men and horses, and other filth for polluting the same, has since 
that time been called the Douglas Larder.’^ 

“I pretend not, good Sir Aymer,” said the minstrel, “ to viiidi- 
cat» what you justly reprove, nor can I conceive any mode of 
rendering provisions arranged after the form of the Douglas 
Larder, proper for the use of any Christhm; yet this young 
geiitlcmau might perhaps act under the sting of natural rcsent- 
incut, rendering his singular exploit more excusable than it may 
seem at first. Think, if your own noble father had just died in 
a lingering captivity, his inheritance seized upon, and occupiei!TA.s 
a gaiTisou by a foreign enemy, would not these j^hings «tir you 
to a mode of resentment, jvhich in cold blood, and jiidgiilg of it 
as the action of an enemy, your honour might hold in natural 
and laudable abhorrence?—Would you pay respect to dead and 
senseless objects, which no one could blame your appropriating to 
your own use, or even scruple the refusal of quarter to prisoners, 
which is so often practised even in wars which are otherwise 
termed fair and humane ?" 

You press me close, minstrel,” said Aymcr de Valence. '‘I 
at least have no great interest to excuse the Douglas in this 
matter, since its consequences were, that I myself, and the rest' 
of my uncle’s host, laboui'ed with Clifford and his army to rcbuilcj 
this same Dangerous Castle; and feeling no stomach for the cheer 
that the Douglas had left us, wo suffered hard commons, though 
I acknowledge we did not hesitate to adopt for our own use such 
slieep and oxen as the miserable Scots had still left around their 
laj'm-houses ; and 1 jest not, Sir Minstrel, when 1 acknowledge^ 
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in sad earnest, that we martial men ought to make mir petitioua 
with peculiar peniteijce to Heaven for mercy, when we reflect on 
•the various miseries which the nature of our profession'compels 
us to inflict on each other.” 

“ It seems to me,” answered the minstrel, “ that those who 
feel the stings of their own conscience should be more lenient 
when they speak of the offences of others; nor do I greatly 
rely on a sort of prophecy which was delivereij, as the men of 
this hill district say, to the young Douglas, by a mau who iu 
the course of nature should have been long since (lecid,'proniis- 
ing him a course of success against the English fo^ having 
sacrificed his own castle to prevent their making it a garrison.” 

“We have time enough for the story,” said Sir Aymer, “ami 
^methinks it would suit a knight and a miiiM^cl better t^ian the 
grave converse have hitherto held, which would have ho- 
seemed-—so <jrod save me—the mouths of two travelling friai's.” 

“So be it,” said the minstrel; “the roto or the viol easily 
changes its time and varies its note.” • 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

« • 

A tsile of sorrow, for yonr ejes may weep ; 

A tale of liorn)r, for your fles]^i^may tingle ; 

A tale of wonder,, for the eyebrows arch. 

And the flesh curdles if you read it rightly. 

Old Play. 

“ Youb honour must be informed, gentle Sir Aymer de Valence, 
that I have heard this stoiy told at a great distance from the 
land in which it happened, by a sworn uLinstrel, the ancient 
friend and seivant of the house of Douglas, one of the best, it 
•is said, who ever belonged to that noble family. This miu.strel, 
Hugo Hugonet by name, attended his young master when on 
^is fierce exploit, as was his wont. 

“ The Castle was in total tunjiult; in one comer the war-men 
were busy breaking up and destroj^g provisions; in another, 
they \^r6 slaying men, horses, and cattle, and these actions were 
aoeouipanicd with appropriate sounds. The cattle, particularly 
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Ifciad bcuome sensible of tbeir impeuding fate, and with awkward 
re.^iistaucc mid jnteous cries, testified that reactance with which 
these pdbr creatures look instinctively on the shambles. The, 
groans and screams of men, undergoing, or about to undergo, the. 
stroke of death, and the screeches of tlic poor horses which were 
in mortal agony, fin-med a fearful chorus. Hugonet was desirous 
to remove himself from such uuploasaut sights and sounds; but 
his master, the J^ouglas, had hecu a man of some reading, and 
his old serwint was anxious to secure a book of poetry, to which 
ho had •been attached of old. This contained the Lays of an 
ancient Scottish Bard, who, if an ordinary, human creature 
while he was in this life, caimpt now perhaps be exactly termed 
such. 

“ Ho was, in shTfrt, that Thomas, distinguished by the name^ 
of the Rhymer, and whose intimacy, it is said,•became so groat 
wiih lUc gifted people, called the Faery folk, that%e could, like 
tbcm, foretell the future deed before it came to pass, and united 
in kis own person the quality of bard and of sootlisayer. But 
of late years he had vanished almost entirely from this mortal 
scene; and although the time and manner of his death were 
never publicly known, yet the general belief was, that he was 
not severed from the land of the living, but removed to the 
land of Faery, from whence ho sometimes made excursions, and 
concerned himself only about matters which wore to come h^^e- 
after. Hugonet waa the more earnest to p^^vent the lojs of the 
woi'lvS of this ancient bar(h as many of his poems^and predictions 
were said to be prcscr^a in the castle, and were supposed to 
contain much especially connected with the old house of Douglas, 
as well as other families of ancient descent, who had been sub¬ 
jects of this old man^B projihecy ; and accordingly he determined 
to save this volume from destruction in the general conflagration 
to which the building was about to be consigned by the heir 
of its ancient proprietors. With this view he hurried up into 
the little old vaulted room, called * the Douglas’s study,’ in 
which there might be some dozen old books written by the ancient, 
chaplains, in what the minstrels call the letter black. He im¬ 
mediately discovered the celebrated lay, called Sir Tristrem,** 
which has been so often altered and abridged as to bear little 
resemblance to the original. Hugonet, who well knew the value 

* [The metrlcol ttoiuaace of Sir^Tristrem, first publislied by Sif Walter 
Scott in 1804', who ascribed it to Thomas of fi^ildoune, called “the Rhymer.”] 
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in which this poem was heir! by the ancient Inrrls of the castle^ 
toolc the parclinient^volume from the shelves of llie library, and 
. laid it upon a small desk adjacent to the Baron’s chair. • Having 
made such preparations for putting it in safety, he fell into a 
brief reverie, in which the decay of light, and the preparations 
for the Douglas Larder, but especially the last sight of objects 
which had l)oen fiiniliar to his eyes, now on the eve of destruction, 
engaged him at that moment. , * 

“ The bard, tberofore, was thinking within hlinae¥ upon the 
uncommon mixture of the mystical scholar and warrior in his 
old master, when,, as he bent liis eyes upon the bool: of the 
ancient Ekymer, he was astonished to observe it slowly removed 
from the desk on which it lay by an invisible hand. The old 
^man looked with horror at the sjjonteneons if?otion of the book, 
for the safety of^whioli lie was interested, and liad the courage 
to approach a,*little neiirer the table, in order to discover by wliat 
means it had been witlidrawn. 

I have said the room was already becoming dark, so a» to 
render it difficult to distinguish any person in the chair, though 
it now appeared, on closer examination, that a kind of shadowy 
outline of a human form was seated in it, but neither precise 
enough to convey its exact figure to the mind, nor so detailed as 
to intimate distinctly its mode of action. The Bard of Douglas, 
tl^ifofoTe, gazed upon the object of iiis fear, as if he had looked 
upon sojnethinff nofc mortal j revertlioless, as he gazed more 
intently, ho became more capable of discovering the object 
which offered itself to his eyes, and tlii^y grew by degrees more 
keen to penetrate what they»witnessed. A tall thin form, 
attired in, or rather shaded with, a long floAving dusky robe, 
having a face and physiognomy so wild and overgrown with 
hair, as to be hardly human, were the only marked outlines of 
the phantom ; and, looking more attentively, Hugonet was still 
sensible of two other forms, the outlines, it seemed, of a hart 
and a hind, which appeared half to shelter themselves behind the 
person and under the robe of this supcrnatmal figure.” 

probable tale,” said the knight, “for you, Sir Minstrel, 
a*inan of sense as you seem to be, to recite so gravely I Prom 
what \^ise authority have you had this tale, which, though it 
might pass well enough amid clanging beakers, must be held 
quite a^cryphal in the sober hours of the morning ? ” 

“ By my minstrel word, Sir Knight,” answered Bertram, “ I 
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am 110 propaffator of the fahle, if it be one ; Hugonet. the violcr, 
wlien he had retired into a cloister near tl^e Lake of Pcmbel- 
mere iu Wales, cominunicjited the story to me as 1 now tell it.. 
Therefore, as it was upon the authority of an eye-witness, I 
apologise not for relating it to you, since I could hardly discover 
a more direct source of knowledge.” 

“ Ke it so, Sir Minstrel,” said the knight; “ tell on thy tale, 
andiimy thy leg^d escaiMj criticism from others as well as from 
nie.” • 

“ irugonot, Sir Knight,” answered L'jrtram, “ was a holy 
man, and maintained a lair clmracter during his w'hole life, not¬ 
withstanding his trade may be esteemed a light one. il’lie vision 
spoke to him in an antique language, like that formerly used in 
the kingdom of StrJtth-Olyde, being a species of Scots or Gaelic, 
whicli few would have comprehended. • 

" Yon are a learned man,’ said the apparition,*^ and not un¬ 
acquainted with the dialects used in your country formerly, 
iiltl*ough they are now out of date, and you are oblig(‘d to trans¬ 
late them into the vulgar Saxon of Deira or Kortliumbcrland j 
but highly must an ancient British bard prize one in this ‘ remote 
term of time,’ who sets upon the poetry of his native country a 
value which invites him to think of its preservation at a moment 
of such terror fis influences the present evening.’ 

“ ‘ It is, indeed,’ said Hugonet, ‘ a night of terror, that ca^s 
even the dead from the grave, and makes tkem ^e ghastly and 
fearful companions of the living—Who or what art thou, in 
God’s name, who breaktgf the bounds which divide them, and 
rovisitest thus strangely the state thou hast so long bid adieu 
tol’ 

“ * I am,^ replied the vision, * that celebrated Thomas the 
Rhymer, by some called Thomas of Ercildouu, or Thomas the 
True Speaker. Like other sages, I am permitted at times to 
revisit the scenes of ray former life, nor am I incapable of re¬ 
moving the shadowy clouds and darkness which overhang 
futurity; and know, thou alflicted man, that what thou now, 
seest in this woeful country, is not a general emblem of what 
shall therein befall hereafter, but in proportion as the LouglasseS 
arc now suffering the loss and destruction of their home for their 
loyalty to the rightful heir of the Scottish kingdom, so hath 
Heaven appointed for them a just reward; and as they hf^-e not 
spared to bum and destroy their own house and that of theii 
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fathers in the Bvnce’s cause, so is it the doom of Heaven, that 
as often as the walk of Douglas Castle shall he burnt to the 
■ground, they shall be again rebuilt still more stately ahd more 
magnificent than before.’ 

A cry was now heard like that of a multitude in the court¬ 
yard, joining in a fierce shout of exultation;. at the same time 
a broad and ruddy glow seemed to burst from the beams iiinl 
rafters, and sparks flew from them as from the smith’s stHhy, 
^^•hile the element caught to its fuel, and the conflagrtition broke 
irs way through every aperture. * 

“‘See ye that^*’ said the vision, casting his eye tovnards the 
windows Mnd disappearing—‘ Begone! The fated hour of 
removing this book is not yet come, nor arshine the jk'^tined 
•hands. But it will be safe where I have-placed it, *ind the time 
of its removal slfall come.’ The voice was heard after the form 
had vanished, and the brain of Hugonct Jilmost turned round at 
the wild .scene which ho beheld j his utmost exertion was 
scarcely sufficient to withdraw him from the terrible spot, iiud 
Douglas Castle that night sunk into ashes and smoke, to arise, 
in no great length of time, in a form stronger than ever.” The 
minstrel stopped, and his hearer, the English knight, remained 
silent for some minutes ere at length ho replied, 

“ It is true, minstrel,” answered Sir Aymer, “ that your tale 
is^ far undeniable, that this castle—-three times burned down 
by the •heir of thef house and of the barony—has hitherto 
been a!j often reared again by Heniy Lord CUfFord, and other 
generals of the English, who endeavouffed on every occasion to 
build it up more artificially aiid more strongly than it had 
formerly existed, since it occupies a position too important to 
the safety of our Scottish border to permit our yielding it up. 
This I myself have partly witnessed. But I cannot think, that 
because the castle has been so destroyed, it is therefore decreed 
so to be repaired in future, considering that such cruelties, as 
surely cannot meet the approbation of Heaven, have attended 
4he feats of the Douglasses. But I see thou art determined to 
keep thine own faith, nor can I blame thee, since the wonderful 
turns of fate which have attended this fortress are sufficient to 
warrant , any one to watch for what seem the peculiar indications 
of the will of Heaven; but thou mayst believe, good minstrel, 
that tlie.fault shall not he mine, if the young Douglas shall have 
opportunity to f^ercise his cookery upon a second. edition of 
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his family larder, or to profit by the predictions of Thomas the 
Rhymer.”. • 

“ I not doubt due circumspection upon your own part an'd 
Sir John do Walton’s,” said Bertram : “ but there is no crime 
in my'aayiiij^ that Heaven can accomplish its own purposes. I 
look upon Douglas Castle as in some degree a fated place, and 
I long to see what changes time may have made in it during 
the currency ofi twenty years. Above all, I desiro to secure, if 
posKsible, the volume of this Thomas of Ercildoun, having in it 
such a* fund of forgotten minstrelsy, and of prophecies respect¬ 
ing thff future fates of the British kingdom,' both northern and 
southern.” . * 

Tha knight no answer, but rode a little space forward, 
keeping the upper part of the ridge of the w^ter, by which tlie 
road down the vale seemed to be rather sharply conducted. It 
at leiigth attained the summit of an acclivity of considerable 
length. From this point, and behind a conspicjuous rock, which 
a^ypeared to have been pushed aside, as it were, like the scene of 
a theatre, to admit a view of the under part of the valley, the 
travellers beheld the extensive vole, parts of which have been 
iilready shown in detail, but which, as the river became narrower, 
was now entirely laid Wo in its height and depth as far as it 
extended, and displayed in its precincts, at a little distance from 
the course of the stream, the towering and lordly castle to wtiich 
it gave the name. The mist, which contiftiiedio encumber the 
valley with its fleecy ^ilouds, showed imperfectly the rude 
fortifications which serf^d to defend the small town of Douglas, 
which was strong enough to repel a desultory attack, but uot 
to withstand what was called in those days a formal siege. 
The most striking feature was its church, an ancient Gothic 
I)Uc raise<l on an eminence in the centre of the town, and even 
then extremely ruinous. To the left, and lying in the distance, 
might be seen other towers and battlements; and, divided from 
the town by a piece of artificial water, which extended almost 
around it, arose the Dangerous Castle of Douglas. • 

SteiTily was it fortified, after the fashion of the middle ages, 
with dot^on and battlements; displaying above others the tall 
tower, which boro the name of Lord Henry’s or the Clifibrd’a 
Tower, 

“Yonder is the castle,” said Aymer de Valence, exlending 
his arm with a smile of triumph upon his brow ; “ thou mayst 
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judge thyself, whether the defences added to it under the Clif¬ 
ford are likely to render its next caiiture a more easy deed than 
the last.” 

The minstrel harely shook his head, and quoted from the 
Psalmist— Nisi Dominus custodiet” Nor did he prosecute the 
discom'se, though De Valence answered eagerly, “ My own ecii- 
tion of the text is not very different from thine; but, methinks 
thou art more spiritually-minded than can always be predicaicd 
of a WiindcriTig minstrel.” 

“ God knows,” said Bertram, “ that if I, or such as I, are 
forgetful of the finger of Providence in accomplishing Hs pur¬ 
poses in this lower world, ivo have heavier blame than that of 
other people, since we are perpetually callcd.jipon, in the exer¬ 
cise of our fancifutl profession, to admire tlic turns of fate which 
bring good outisof evil, and which render those who think only 
of theii own passions and puri^oscs the executors of the will of 
Heaven.” 

“ I do submit to what you say, Sir Minstrel,” answered tiie 
knight, “ and it would be unlawful to express any doubt of the 
truths which you speak so solemnly, any more than of your 
own belief in them. Let me add, sir, that I think I have power 
enough in this garrison to bid you welcome, and Sir John do 
Walton, 1 hope, will not refuse access to hall, castle, or knight's 
boWer, to a person of your profession, and by whose conversa¬ 
tion we^'dhall, ’^erhaps, profit somewhat. I cannot, however, 
lead yon to expect sucli indulgence ior your son, considering 
the present stattj of his health; but if i procure liira the privi¬ 
lege to remain at the oonvent'of Saint 13ride, he will be tliere 
unmolested and in safety, until you have renewed your acquaint¬ 
ance with Douglas Dale and its history, and are disposed to set 
forward on your journey.” 

“ I embrace your honour's proposal the more willingly,” said 
the miustrd, “ that I can recompense the Father Abbot.” 

“ A main point with holy men or women,” replied De Va- 
ienco, “ who, in time of warfare, subsist by affording tlio visitors 
of their shrine the means of maintenance in their cloisters for a 
passing season.” 

The party now approached the sentinels on guard at the 
castle, ,>vho were closely and thickly stationed, and who respect¬ 
fully admitted Sir Aymer de Valence, as next in command under 
Sir John do Walton. Fabian—for so was the young squire 
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named who attended on De Valence—mentioned it ae his mas¬ 
ter’s^ pleasure that the minstrel should ^so be admitted. 

An old arclier, liowevcr, looked hard at the minstrel as ho 
followed Sir Aymcr. “ It is not for us,” said he, “ or any of 
our do^^rec, to oppose tlie pleasure of Sir Aymer de Valence, 
ne[)liew to the‘Earl of Pembroke, in such a matter ; and for us, 
IMjister Eabian, welcome arc you to make the gleeiiiiiii your 
tompanioii Isoth at bed and board, as well as your visitant, a 
week of two at the Castle of Douglas j but your worship is well 
aware of the strict order of watch laid upon us, and if Solomon, 
Kin<» of Israel, were to come liere as a travelling minstrel, by 
my faith I durst not give him entrance, unless I had positi^■c 
authority from John do Walton.” 

“Do you doubt,* sirrah,” said Sir Aym®r de Valence, wild 
returned on hearing an altercation betwixt *Fabian and tlio 
arclujr—“ do you doubt that I have good authority to entertain 
a guest, or do you presume to contest it?” 

• “Heaven forbid!” said the old man, “that I should pre¬ 
sume to place iny own desire in opposition to your worship, 
who has BO lately and so honourably acquired your spurs; but 
in this matter I must think what will be the wish of Sir John 
do AValton, who is your governor, Sir Knight, as well as mine; 
and so far I liold it worth while to detain your guest iint^ Sir 
John return from a ride to the outposte of tlie castle ; and this, 
I conceive, being my duty, will be no matter •bf offen^se to your 
worship.” • 

“ Methiuks,” said ftie knight, “it is saucy in thee to suppose 
that my commands can have anything in them improper, or 
contradictoiy to those of Sir John de Walton; tliou mayst trust 
to mo at least that thou shalt come to no haim. Keep this 
man in the guai*d-room j let him not want good cheer, and 
when Sir John de Walton returns, report him as a person ad¬ 
mitted by my invitation, and if anything more be wanted to 
make out your excuse, I shall not bo reluctant in stating it to 
the governor.” 

The archer made a signal of obedience with the pike wlft'ch 
he held in his hand, and resumed the grave and solemn manner 
of a sentinel upon his post. He first, however, ushered in the 
minstrel, and furnished him with food and liquor, speaking at 
the same time to Fabian, who remained behind. The smart 
young stripling had become very proud of late, in consequence 
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of obtaining the name of Sir Aymer’s equire, and advancing a 
step in chivalry, as Sit Aymer himself had, somewhat earlier 
than the usual period, been advanced from squire to knight. 

“ I tell thee, Fabian,” said the old archer (whose gravity, 
sagacity, and skill in his vocation, while they gained him the 
confidence of all in the castle, subjected him, as he himself said, 
occasionally to the ridicule of the young coxcombs; and at the 
same time, we may add, rendered him somewhat pragmatic and 
punctilious towards those who stood higher than himself in 
birth and rank); “I tell thee, Fabian, thou wilt do thy mc^ter, 
Sir Aymer, good service, if thou wilt give him a hint to Buffer 
an old archer, man-at-arins, or such like, to give him a fair and 
civil answer respecting that which he comma;^^; for imdoubt- 
hdiy it is not in thq. first score of a man’s years that he learns 
the various proper forms of military service ; and Sir John do 
Walton, a most excellent commander no doubt, is one earnestly 
bent on pursuing the strict line of his duty, and will be rigor¬ 
ously severe, as well, believe me, with thy master as with a 
lesser person. Nay, he also possesses that zeal for his duty 
which induces him to throw blame, if there be the slightest 
ground for it, upon Aymer de Valence himself, although his 
uncle, the Eai*l of Pembroke, was Sir John de Walton’s steady 
patron, and laid the beginning of his good fortune; for all 
whic^, by training up his nephew in the true discipline of the 
French w^s, Sir (.Tolm^^has taken the best way of showing him¬ 
self grateful to the old Earl.” « 

Be it as you wiU, old Gilbert GreenlCaf,” answered Fabian; 

thou knowest I never quarrel With thy sermonising, and there¬ 
fore give me credit for submitting to many a lecture from 
Sir John de Walton and thyself; but thou drivest this a little 
too far, if thou canst not let a day pass without giving me a 
Hogging. Credit me, Sir John do Walton will not thank thee, 
if thou term him one too old to remember that he himself had 
once some green sap in his veins. Ay, thus it is, the old man 
will not forget that he has once been young, nor the young that 
he rmust some day he old; and so the one changes his manners 
into the lingering formality of advanced age, and the other 
remains like a.midsummer torrent swollen with rain, every drop 
of water^in it noise, froth, and overflow. There is a maxim for 
thee, Gilbert 1-rHeardest thou ever better ] hang it up amidst 
thy axioms of wisdom, and see if it will not pass among them 
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like ilfteen to tlip dozen. It will serve to bring thee off, man, 
when the wine-pot (thine only fault, gqpd Gilbert) hath brought 
theb on occasion into something of a scrape.” 

“Best keep it for thyself, good Sir Squire,” said the old 
man; “ methinks it is more like to stand thyself one day in 
good stead. .Who ever heard of a knight, or of the wood of 
which a knight is made, and that is a squire, being punished 
corporally lyce a poor old archer or horseboy? Your worst fault 
will be mended by some of these witty sayings, and youf' best 
sei’Vice will scarce be rewarded more thauMully than by giving 
tlie« the name of Fabian the Fabler, or some such witty title.” 

Having unloosed his repartee to this extent^ old Greenleaf 
rcj^umed a certain acidity of countenance, which may be said *o 
(characterise tiiBSo-wIiose preferment hath become frozen under 
the influence of the slowness of its prograss, and who display a 
general splecjn against such as have obtained the advancement 
for which all are stniggling, earlier, and, as they suppose, Avitli 
less merit than their own. From time to time the eye of the 
old sentinel stoic from the top of his pike, and with an air of 
triumph rested upon the young man Fabian, as if to see liow 
deeply the wound had galled him, while at the same time ho 
held himself on the alert to perform whatever mechanical duty 
his post might require. Both Fabian and his master were at 
the happy period of life when such discontent as thaj^of the 
grave archer affected them lightly, aq^, at the very worst, was 
considered as the jest of an old man and^ goo(f jsoldier; the 
more especially, as Jie was always willing to do the duty of his 
eompaniona, and was much trusted by Sir John do Walton, wlio, 
though very much younger, had been bred up like Greenleaf in 
the wars of Edward the First, and was tenacious in upholding 
strict discipline, which, since the death of that great monarcili, 
had been considerably neglected by the young and warm-blooded 
valour of England. 

Meantime it occurred to Sir Aymer de Valence, that though 
in displaying the usual degree of hospitality shown to such a 
man as Bertram, he had merely done what was becoming his 
own rank, as one possessed of the highest honours of chivalry— 
the self-styled minstrel might not in r^ity be a man of that worth 
which he assumed. There was certainly something in his conver¬ 
sation, at least more grave, if not more austere, than «?a8 common 
to those of his calling; and when ho recollected many points of 
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Sir John De Walton’s minuteness, a doubt aio.so in Jiis min';!, 
that the governor mighj;. not approve of his having introduced 
into the castle a person of Btirtram's character, who was capable 
of making observations from which the garrison might afterwards 
feel much danger and inconvenience. Secretly, therefore, he 
regretted that ho had not fairly intimated to the wandering 
minstrel, that his reception, or that of any stranger, within the 
Dangerous Castle, was not at present permitted by, the circum-^ 
stances of the times. In this case, the express line of Ms duty 
would have been his vindication, and, instead perhaps of Vlis- 
countenance and blame, he would have had praise and honour 
from his superv)r. 

With these thoughts' passing throiigli his mind, some tgicit 
apprehension aro.se of a rebuke on the part of'ITrs commanding- 
officer • for this officci, notwithstanding liis strictness, Sir Aymcr 
loved as well as feared. He went, therefore, towards the guard- 
room of the castlo, under the pretence of seeing that the rites of 
hospitality had been duly observed towards his late travelling' 
companion. The minstrel arose respectfully, and from tlie 
manner in which he paid his compliments, seemed, if he had 
not expected this call of inquiry, at least to be in no degree 
surprised at it. Sir Aymer, on the other hand, assumed an air 
something more distant than he had yet used towards Bertram, 
and introverting to his former invitation, he now so iai' qualitiod 
it as to say, that the minstrel knew that ho was only second in 
command, thattiffectual pernussion to enter the castlo ought 
to bo sanctioned by Sir John de Walton, t. 

There is a civil way of seeming to believe any .apology which 
people are disposed to receive in payment, without alleging suspi¬ 
cion of its currency. The minstrel, therefore, tendered his thanks 
for the civility which had so far been shown to him. “ It was a 
mere wish of passing curiosity,” he said, “ which, if not granted, 
could be attended with no consequences either inconvenient or 
disagreeable to him. Thomas of Ercildoun was, according to 
the Welsh triads, one of ihe three Sards of Ikitain 'who never 
stained a spear with blood, or was guilty either of taking or 
rctakihg castles and fortresses, and thus far not a person likely, 
after death, to be suspected of sucli warlike fctits. But I can 
easily conceive why Sir John de Walton should have allowed 
the usual rites of hospitality to fall into disuse, and why a man 
of public eharacter like myself ought not to desire food or 
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lodging wlierf3 it ia aoooiiiited so daiigeroiia; and it can suri)iis0 
no one wliy the governor did not even inycst bis wortliy young 
lieiiteftaiit ■with the power of dispensing witli so strict and 
unusual a rule.” 

Tiicse words, very coolly spolcon, liad something of the 
clfect of affrontjng the young knight, as insiimatiiig, that lie 
was not licld sufficiently trustworthy by Sir John do Walton, 
W4th whom h^ had lived on terms of aftcctioii and familiarity, 
though the governor had attained his thirtieth year and upwards, 
and iTis lieutenant did not yet write iiiin.self ono-and-twenty, 
the fiiU age of clii\'alry having been in his oaso particularly dis¬ 
pensed "with, owing to a feat of eai-iy manhood. -Ere he had 
fully composed the angry thoughts which were chafing in lii.s 
mind, tlui sound bT*a hunting bugle was heard at the gate, aij^d 
from the sort of general stu’ whieh it sprcad*lhrough the garri¬ 
son, it was plain that the governor liacl rotunic^ from his ride. 
Every sentmcl, eecjniugly animated by hia presence, ahouldercd 
Ws pike more uprightly, gave the word of the post more sharply, 
and seemed more fully awake and coTiscioiis of Ins duty. Sir 
John de Walton, having alighted from his horse, asked Grcenleaf 
what laid i>assed during his absence j the old arc.ber thought it 
Ills duty to say tliat a iniiistrcl, wlio seemed like a Scotchinau, 
or 'waudcriiig borderer, had been admitted into the castle, wdiile 
his sou, a lad sick of the pestilence so much talked of, had/vsVeeii 
left for a time at the Abbey of Saint Bmde. This said on 
Fabian’s information. The archer added, tliarthe father was a 
man of tale and song, «fio could keep the ■wdiolc garrison amused, 
without giving them leave to attend to their own bu.sinc.ss, 

“We want no such devices to pass the time,” answered the 
governor; “and we would have been better satisfied if our 
lieutenant had hceii pleased to find us other guests, and filter 
for a direct and frank communication, than one who, by his 
profession, is a detractor of God and a deceiver of man.” 

“Yet,” said the old soldier, who could hardly listen even to 
Ids cojnmander without indulging the humour of contradictiejn, 
I have heard your honour intimate that the trade of a min¬ 
strel, when it is justly acted up to, is as worthy as even ^;he 
degree of knighthood itself.” 

“Such it may have been in former day.s,” answered the 
kniglit; “ but in modern minstrelsy, the duty of rendbring the 
art an incentive to virtue is forgotten, and it is well if the 
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poetry whicli fired our fathers to noble deeds docs not now 
push on their children to such as are base and unworthy. But 
I- will speak upon this to my fidend Aymer, than whom I do 
not know a more excellent, or a more high-spirited young man.” 

While discoursing with the archer in this manner, Sir Jehu 
de Walton, of a tall and handsome figure, advanced and stood 
within the ample arch of the guard-room chimney, and was 
listened to in reverential silence by trusty Gilbert, who filled 
up with nods and signs^ as an attentive auditor, the 'pauses in 
the conversation. The conduct of another hearer of what 
passed was not eeJuaUy respectful, but from his position he 
escaped observation. 

This third person was no other than the ^uire Fabiaij, who 
v^as concealed from observation by his position behind the hob, 
or projecting portibn of the old-fashioned fireplace, and hid him¬ 
self yet more c&refully when he heard the conversation between 
the governor and the archer turn to the prejudice, as he thought, 
of his master. The squire’s employment at this time was the 
servile task of cleaning Sir Aymer’s arms, which was conveni¬ 
ently performed by heating, upon the j^rojection already speci¬ 
fied, the pieces of steel armour for the usual thin coating of 
varnish. He could not, therefore, if he should be discovered, 
be considered as guilty of anything insolent or disrespectful. 
He^^as better screened from view, as a thick smoke arose from 
a quantii^ of panelling, carved in many cases with the 
crest and achievements of the Douglas family, which, being the 
fuel nearest at hand, lay smouldering*" in the chimney, and 
gathering to a blaze. > ? 

The governor, unconscious of this addition to his audience, 
pursued his conversation with Gilbert Greenleaf: “ I need not 
tell you,” he said, that I mn interested in the speedy termina¬ 
tion of this siege or blockade^^ith which Douglas continues to 
threaten us; my own honour and affections are engaged in 
keeping this Dangerous Castle safe in England’s behalf, but 1 
am troubled at the admission of this stranger ; and young De 
Valence would have acted more strictly in the line of his duty, 
if £e had refused to this wanderer any communication with this 
garrison without my permission.” 

“ Pity it is,” replied old Greenleaf, shaking his head, “ that 
this goo(t-natured and gallant young knight is somewhat drawn 
aside by the rash advices of his squire, the boy Fabian, who 
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ha.s bravery, but as little steadiness in him as a bottle of fer¬ 
mented small beer.” • 

“Now hang thee,” thought Fabian to himself, “for an old' 
relic of the wars, stuffed fidl of conceit and warlike terms, like 
the soldier who, to keep himself from the cold, has lapped him¬ 
self BO close in a tattered ensign for a shelter, that his very out¬ 
side may show nothing but rags and blazonry.” 

would not.think twice of the matter, were the party less 
defir to mS,” said Sir John de Walton. “But I would ftiin 
be of uBe to this young man, even although I should purchase 
liis improvement in military knowledge at tho'oxpeiiso of giving 
him a little pain. Experience should, as it were, bS burnt in 
upon the mind of ayoung man, and not merely impressed by 
marking the lines oTliis chart out for him wi|h chalk; I will* 
remember the hint, you, Greenleaf, have given, ^and take an 
opportunity of severing these two young men* and though I 
most dearly love the one, and am far from wishing ill to the 
other, yet at present, as you well hint, the blind is leading the 
blind, and the young knight has for his assistant and counsellor 
. too young a squire, and that must be amended.” 

“Marry! out upon thee, old palmer-worm!” said the page 
within himself j “ have I found thee in the very fact of malign¬ 
ing myself and my master, as it is thy nature to do towards 
all the hopeful young buds of chivalry? If it were not 1!^ 
dirty the arms of an Mive of chivalry, by mlasuiing thiSln with 
one of thy rank, I might Jionour thee with a knightly invita¬ 
tion to the field, while tile scandal which thou hast spoken is 
still foul upon thy tongue; as it is, thou shall not carry one 
kind of language publicly in the castle, £ind another before the 
governor, upon the footing of having served with him under 
the banner of Longshanks. I will (;^rry to my master this tale 
of thine evil intentions; and when we have concerted together, 
it shall appear whether the youthful spirits of the garrison or 
the grey beards are most likely to be the hope and protection 
of tluB same Castle of Douglas.” 

It is enough to say that Fabian pursued his purpose, in* 
carrying to his master, and in no very good humour, the report 
of what had passed betwe^ Sir John de Walton and the old 
soldier. He succeeded in representing the whole as a fgrmal 
offence intended to Sir Aymer de Valence; while all that the 
governor did to remove the suspicions entertainod by the young 
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knight, could not in any respect bring him to take a kindly 
\ie\v of the feeling!a of his commander towards him. Ho re¬ 
tained the impression which ho had formed from Fabian’s re¬ 
cital of what ho had heard, and did not think ho was doing Sir 
John do Walton any injustice, in supposing him desirous to 
engross tho greatest share of the fame acquired in the defeii'‘-e 
of the castle, and thrusting back his companions, who might 
reasonably pretend to a fair portion of it. • *• 

The mother of mischief, says a Scottish proverb, *is no bigger 
than a midgo’s wing.* In this matter of quarrel, neither the 
young man nor ‘the older knight had afforded each •ther any 
just caush of oflFence. De Walton was a strict observer of 
military discipline, in which ho had been educated from his 
extreme youth,^and by which he was alhiost as comple-tely ruled 
as by his natural disposition; and his present situation added 
force to his original education. 

Common report liad even exaggerated the military skill, tho 
love of adventure, and the great variety of enterprise, asefibed 
to James, the young Lord of Douglas. He had, in the eyes of 
this Southern garrison, the faculties of a fieud, rather than those • 
of a mere mortal; for if the English soldiers cursed the tedium 
of the perpetual watch and ward upon the Dangerous Castle, 
vdiich admitted of no relaxation from the severity of extreme 
fftity, they agreed that a tall form was sure to appear to them 
with afbattle-cxe ift his hand, and entering into conversation in 
the most insinuating manner, never failed, with an ingenuity 
and eloquence equal to that of a fall(J& spirit, to recommend to 
the discontented sentinel some mode in which, by giving his 
assistance to betray the English, he might set himself at liberty. 
The variety of these devices, and the frequency of their recur¬ 
rence, kept Sir John de "V^alton’s anxiety so perpetually upon 
the stretch, that he at no time thought himself exactly out of 
the Black Douglas’s reach, any more than the good Christian 
supposes himself out of reach of tho wiles of the Devil ; while 
every new temptation, instead of confirming his hope, seems to 
• announce that the immediate retreat of the Evil One will he 
followed by some new attack yet more cunningly devised. 
Under this general state of anxiety and apprehension, the tem¬ 
per pf the governor changed somewhat for the worse, and they 
who loved him best, regretted most that he became addicted to 

* Qnat'a wing. 
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con^ilain of the want of diligence on the part of those who, 
neither invested with responsibility like his, llor animated by 
the hope of^ such splendid rewards, did not entei'tain the same 
Ll^grce of watchful and incessant suspicion as himself. Tlie 
soldiers muttered that the vigilance of their governor -was 
marked witli severity • the officers and men of rank, of whom 
there wore several, as the castle was a renowned school of arms, 
Mini there was a ceistain merit attained even by serving within 
its walls, complained, at the same time, tliat )Sir John dc Walton 
no longer inade parties for linnting, for hawking, or lor any 
jmrpose \vhi»h might soften the rigours of warfare, and suffered 
nothing to go forward but the precise disciplii>e of the'castle. 
On the othui’ hand, it m^he usually granted that the castle is 
well kept where the governor is a disciplinarian^ and where 
feuds and pcirsonal quan’els arc fouml in the garrison, ^le young 
iiieii are usually more in fault than those whose greater experi- 
euce lias convinced them of tlio necessity of using the strictest 
I>rt'caiitlbns. 

A generous mind—and such was Sir John de Walton's—is 
oftiep ill this way changed and corrupted by the habit of over- 
vigilance, and pushed beyond its natural limits of candour. 
lS\'itlier was Sir Aymcr do Valence free from a similar change; 
suspicion, though from a different cause, seemed also to threaten 
to bias his open and noble disposition, in those qualities which 
had hitherto been proper to him. It was in vaiTi th:]^ Sir J%lm 
de Walton studiously souglit epportuuities to give his jmunger 
friend indulgences, which af^imes were as fur extended as the 
duty of the ganisou permitted. The blow was stnick; the alarm 
hail been given to a proud and fiery temper on both sides; and 
while De Valence entertained an opinion that he was unjustly 
suspected by a friend, who was in several, respects bound to him, 
De AVnlton, on the other hand, was led to conceive that a young 
man, of whom ho took a charge as affectionate as if he had been 
a son of his own, and who owed to his lessons what he knew of 
warfare, and what success he had obtained in life, had taken 
otFciice at trifles, and considered himself ill ti’eated on very inade- 
quate grounds. The seeds of disagreement, thus sown between 
them, failed not, like the tares sown by the Enemy among the 
wheat, to pass from one class of the garrison to another ; tlyj 
soldiers, though without any better reason than merely to pass 
the time, took different sides between their governor and hia 
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young lieutenant; and so the ball of contention, being 011 co 
thrown up between^ them, never lacked some aim or utJier m 
keep it in motion. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Alas t they liad heen friends in youth; *• 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; ^ 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; • 

Apd to be WToth with one wo love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

« ■» w •» « 

* 

Each spoke words of high disdain, 

And Lusult to his heart's dear brother, 

But never either found anotlier 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scai’s reiuaiuiug, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor fro.st, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

I'he marks of that which once hath been. 

CllRrSTABKLLE OF COLERIDGK 

In prosecution of the intention which, when his blood was coolj 
secfcied texthim* wisest, Sir John do Walton re.so]ved that he 
would go to the verge of indulgence with his lieutenant and his 
young officers, furnish them witlf every species of amusement 
which the place render^ possible, and make them ashamed of 
their discontent, by overloading them with courtesy. The first 
time, therefore, that he saw Aymer de Valence after his return 
to the castlOy he addressed him in high spirits, whether real or 
assumed. 

“ What thinkest thou, my young friend,” $aid De Walton, 
“ if we try some of the woodland sports proper, they say, to this 
country ? There are still in our neighbourhood some herds of 
the Caledonian breed of wild cattle, which are nowhere to be 
found except among the moorlands—^the black and rugged frontier 
of what was anciently called the Kingdom of Strath-Clyde. 
^hcre are some hunters, too, who have been accustomed to the 
sport,' and who vouch that these animals are by far the most 
Wd and fierce subjects of chase in the iidand of Britain,” 
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‘•You will do aa you please/’replied Sir Aymcr, coldly; 
“but it is ijot l, Sir John, who would rocoimxftnd, for the sake 
of a hunting-match, that you should involve the whole garrison 
hi danger; you know best the responsibilities incurred by your 
odicG here, and no doubt must have heedfully attended to them 
before making a proposal of such a nature.” 

“I do indeed know my own duty,” replied De Walton, 
offeudeTl in turn, “ and might be aUovred to think of yours also, 
without assuming more than my own share of responsibility; 
but it seems to me as if tho commander of this Dangerous Castle, 
among otheli inabilitieja, were, as old people in this country say, 
subjected to a spell—and one which renders .it impos.^ble for 
him to guide his condufitjso as to afford pleasure to those whom 
he is most desirous to oblige. Not a great manv weeks since, 
whose (wes would have sparkled like those of Sir Aymer do 
Valence at the proposal of a general hunting-match after a new 
object of game ? and now what is his bearing when such sport is 
pro[)osed, merely, I think, to disappoint my purpose of obliging 
ijiui'?—a cold acquiescence drops half frozen from his lips, and 
lie- proposes to go to rouse the wild cattle with an air of gxavity, 
as if lio w^cro undertdciug a pilgrimage to the tomb of a martyr.” 

“Not so, Sir John,” answered the young knight. “In our 
present situation we stand conjoined in more charges than one, 
and although the greater and controlling trust is no doubt laid 
upon you as tho elder and abler knight, yet^tilljl feel tiiat Z 
myself have my own share <rf a serious responsibility. I ifust, 
therefore, you will indulgefRly hear my opinion, and bear witli 
it, even though it should appear to have relation to that part of 
our common charge 'which is moro especially intrusted to yoiu' 
Iceeping. The dignity of knighthood, which I have the honour 
to share with you, tho accolade laid GfiQ.my shoulder by the royal 
Plantagenet, entitles me, methinlss, to so much gi*ace.” 

“I cry you mercy,” said the older cavalier; “I forgot how 
important a person I had before mo, dubbed by King Edward 
himself, Who was moved no doubt by special reasons to confer 
such an early honour; and I certainly feel that I overstep my 
duty when I propose anything that savours like idle sport to a 
person of such grave pretensions.” 

“ Sir John de Walton,” retorted De Valence, “we have had 
something too much of this—let it stop here, AU that I inean 
to s.'iy is, that in this wardship of Douglas Oastlc, it will not be 
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by my consent, if any amusement, which distinctly infers re¬ 
laxation of discijJiiue, be unnecessarily engaged in, aqd especially 
such as compels us to summon to our assistance a number of 
the Scots, whoso evil disposition towards us we well know; iiov 
will I, though my years have rendered me liable to such sus¬ 
picion, suffer anything of this kind to be'imputed to me; mid 
if unfortunately—though I am sure I know not why—wc me 
in future to lay’iwide those bonds of familwv fiiondsliiil whicli 
formerly linked us to each other, yet I see no reason why we 
should not bear ouraelves in our necessary communications like 
knights and gentlemen, and jjut the best construction on oai‘,h 
other’s ‘motives, since there can bo no reason for imputhig the 
worst to anything that comes from eit^ of us.” • 

“ You be right. Sir Aymcr dd Valence,” said the gover¬ 
nor, bending stiffly: “ and since you say we are no longer bound 
to each otlier as friends, you may bo certain, nevertheless, that 
I will never permit a hostile feeling, of which you are the object, 
to occupy my bosom. You have been long, and I hope not 
uselessly, my pupil in the duties of chivalry. You are the near 
relation of the Earl of Pembroke, my Icind and constant patron'; 
and if these circumstances are well weighed, they form a cdii- 
iiection, whicli it would bo difficult, at least for me, to bronk 
through. If you feel yourself, as you seem to intimate, less 
’’^strictly tied by former obligations, you must take your own 
choiot in otir relations towards each other.” 

“*I can only say,” replied De tValencc, “that jny conduct 
will naturally be regulated by yoUf own; and you, Sir John, 
cannot hope more devoutly than I do that our military duties 
may be fairly discharged, without interfering with our friendly 
intercourse.” 

The knights here parted^ after a conference which once or 
twice had very nearly terminated in a full and cordial explana¬ 
tion ; but still there was wanting one kind heartfelt word from 
either to break, as it wore, the icc which was fast freezing upon 
their intercourse, and neither chose to be tlie first in making 
, the necessary advances ■with sufficient cordiality, though each 
would have gladly done so, had the other appeared desirous of 
meeting it with the same ardour; but their pride was too high, 
and prevented either from saying what might at once have put 
them upon an open and manly footing. They parted, there¬ 
fore, without again returning to the subject of the proposed 
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diversion; until it was afterwards resumed in a formal note, 
praying SirAymer de Valence to accompaity the commandant 
of Douglas Castle upon a solemn hunting-match, which had for 
its object the wild cattle of the neighbouring dale. 

Q’lie time of meeting was appointed at six in the morning, 
beyond the gate of the outer barricade; and the chase was 
dcchircd to be ended in the afternoon, when the recheat should 
be blown beneatl^tho great oak, known by the name of Sholto’s 
Club, which* stood a remarkable object, where Douglas Dale 
was bounded by several scattered trees, the outskirts of the 
forest and hill comitry. The usual warning was sent out to 
the coinmou people, or vassals of the district, which they, not¬ 
withstanding their fe^ng of antipathy, received iu general with 
delight, upon the great^Epicurean principle of nirpe diem, that 
is to say, in whatever circumstances it happens to jjreseut itself, 
he sure you lose no recreation which life affords. A hunting- 
match has still its attractions, even though an English knight 
tako*hia pleasure in the woods of the Douglas. 

It was no doubt afflicting to these faithful vassals, to acknow- 
• ledge another lord than the redoubted Douglas, and to wait by 
wool and river at the command of English officers, and in the 
company of their archers, whom they accounted their natural 
oiieiuies. Still it was the only species of amusement which had 
been permitted them for a long time, and they wore not dis^ 
posed to omit the rare opportunity of joininj in ifi. Tht chase 
of the wolf, the wild boar,dOr even the timid stag, required sil¬ 
van anus; the wild cattli?still more demanded this equipment 
of war-bows and shafts, boar-spears and sharp swords, and other 
tools of the chase similar to those used in actual war. Con¬ 
sidering this, the Scottish inhabitants were scldoin allowed to 
join in the chase, except under regulations as to number mid 
arms, and especially in preserving a balance of force on the side 
of the English soldiers, which was veiy offensive to them. The 
greater part of the garrison was upon such occasions kept on 
foot, and several detachments, formed according to the gover¬ 
nor's direction, were stationed in different positions in case any, 
quai’iel should sudd<mly break out. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

The dnvers through the wood went. 

For to raise the deer ; 

Bowmen bickered upon the bent, 

With their broad anows cleai. 

The wylde through the woods went, 

On eveiy side shear ; 

Greyhounds through the giovea glent, , 

For to kill then <lecr 

• Ballad of Chjevy Chase, OU Kd\L 

The appointed morning came in cold aitcfTaw, after the mauuur 
of the Scottish March weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and 
shivered, and the huntsmen, though ‘-hanly and cheerful in 
expectation of the day’s sport, twitched their mauds, or Low¬ 
land plaids, close to their throats, and looked with some dismay 
at the mists which floated about the horizon, now threatoniiig 
to sink down on the peaks and ridges of prominent mountains, 
and now to shift their position under the mfluence of some of 
the unceitain gales, which robo and fell alternately, as they swept 
along the valley. 

^ Nevertlicless, the appearance of the whole formed, as is usual 
in almost all (|^parfments of the chase, a gay and a jovhil spec¬ 
tacle. ^ A brief truce seemed to haice taken place between the 
nations, and the Scottish people appeffircd fur the time rather iih 
exhibiting the sports of their mountains in a friendly manner to 
the accomplished knights and bonny archers of Old England, 
than as .performing a feudal service, neither easy nor diguihed 
in itself, at the instigation of usurping neighbours. The figures 
of the cavaliers, now half seen, now exhibited fully, and at the 
height of strenuous exertion, according to the character of the 
dangerous and broken ground, particularly attracted the attention 
of the pedestrians, who, leading the 4 ogs or beating the Hiickets, 
such objects of dtane as they found in the dingles, 
and kept their ^es fixed upon their cotnpauiDns, rendered more 
remarkable from being mounted, and the speed at which they 
urged their horses; the disregard of aU accidents being as perfect 
as Milton Mowbray itself, or any other noted field of hunters of 
the present day> can exhibit. 
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The principles on which modern and ancient hunting were 
conducted are, however, as different as possible. A fox, or even 
a hare, Is, in our own cky, considered as a sufficient apology for 
a day’s exercise to forty or fifty dogs, and nearly as many men 
and horses; but the ancient chase, even though not terminating, 
as it often did, in-battle, carried with it objects more important, 
and an interest immeasurably more stirring. If indeed one 
P])(f!:;ies of exerotae can be pointed out as more universally qx- 
lularating and engrossing than others, it is certainly that of the 
cliaae. * The poor over-laboured drudge, who has served out his 
(lay of life, and wearied all his energies in the service of his 
fellow-mortals—he who has been for maiiy years the slave of 
agricukure, or (still^jyursc) of manufactures-^engaged in raising 
a single peck of corn ^frora year to year, or in the monotonous 
labours of the desk — can hardly remain dedSl to the general 
happiness Avhen the chase sweeps past him with h^und aiul horn, 
fiud for a moment feels all the exultation of the proudest cavalier 
wlfb partakes the amusement. Let any one who has witnessed 
the sight recall to his imagination the vigour and lively interest 
which he has seen inspired into a village, including the oldest 
and feeblest of its inhabitants. In the words of Wordsworth, it 
is, on such occasions, 

" Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, 

Not'a soul will roiuaiu in the village t^-clay; 

The, hare has just started IVom Hamilton's p’oiuids, 

And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds.” 

But compare these inspiring sounds to the burst of a whole 
feudal population enjoying the sport, whose lives, iiwtead of 
being spent in the monotoimus toU of modem avocations, have 
been agitated by the hazards pf war, and of the cha^, its near 
resemblance, and you must necessarily suppose that the excita¬ 
tion is extended, fike a fire which catches to dry heath. To 
use the cOfnmoh expression, borrowed from another amusement, 
all is. Ibh that comes in the net on suOh occasions. An ancient 
huntkg'^^tch (the nature of the oamage excepted) was ahnogt 
equal to* a mpderh battle, when the strife took place on the 
surface of a varied and unequal country. A whole district 
poured forth its inhabitants, who formed a ring of great extent, 
called technicallytincjiei, and, advancing and narrowuTg their 
circle by degrees, drove before them the alarmed animals of every 

VOL. XXV. R * 
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kind; all and each of which, as they hurst from the thicket or' 
tjhe moorland, were objects of the bow, the javelin, or whatever 
missile weapons the hunters possessed; while others were run 
down and worried by large greyhounds, or more frequently 
brought to bay, when the more important persons present 
claimed for themselves the pleasure of putting them to death 
with their chivalrous hands, incurring individually such danger 
as is inferred from a mortal contest even with the timid buck, 
wiien he is brought to the death-struggle, and has no choice but 
yielding his life or putting himself upon the defensive, by tlie aid 
of his splenflid antlers, and with all the courage of despair. 

The quantity of game found in Douglas Dale on this occasion 
was vciy considerable, for, as already notiqpd, it was a lorig time 
since a hunting upon a great scale had been attempted under 
the Douglasses themselves, whose inisfortune.s had coramenced 
several years before, with those of their country. The English 
garrison, too, had not sooner judged themselves strong or numerous 
enough to exercise these valued feudal privileges. In the mean¬ 
time, the game increased considerably. The deer, the wild cattle, 
and the wild boars, lay near the foot of the mountains, and made 
irequent irruptions into the lower prirt of the valley, which in 
Douglas Dale bears no small resemblance to an oasis, surrounded 
by. tangled woods, and broken inoois, occasionally rocky, and 
showing largo tracts of that bleak dominion to which wild crea¬ 
tures gliUly escape wnen pressed by the neighbourhood of man. 

As the hunters traversed the spots which separated the field 
from the wood, there was always,' a atinfulating uncertainty what 
sort of game was to bo found, and the marksman with his bow 
ready bent or his javelin poised, and his good and well-bitted 
horse thrown upon its haunches, ready for a sudden start, 
observed watchfully what should msh from the covert, so that, 
were it deer, boar, wolf, wild cattle, or any other species of game, 
he might be in readiness. 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, was the most 
obnoxious of the beasts of prey, did not, however, supjdy the 
degree of diversion which his name promised; he usually lied 
far—in some instances many miles—^before he took courage to 
turn to bay, and though formidable at such moments, destroy¬ 
ing botli dogs and men by his terrible bite, yet at other times 
‘ was rather despised for his cowardice. The boar, on the other 
hand, was a much more irascible and courageous animal. 
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The wild cattle, the most fonnidablc of «al] the tenants of the 
aiicienir Caledonian forest, were, however, to the English cavi^ 
liers, hy far the most interesting objects of pursuit.* Altogether, 
the ringing of bugles, tlie clattering of horses' hoofs, the lowing 
and bellowing of .the enraged mountain cattle, the sobs of deer 
mangled by throttling dogs, the wild shouts of exultation of the 
ni(.n,—made a ^phonis wliieh extended far through the scene in 
which it aro,se, and seemed to threaten the inhabitants of the 
valley even iu its inmost recesses. 

Duriyg the course of the hunting, when* a stag or a hoar 
was expected, one (jf the wild cattle often cgme rushing forward, 
bearing down tlio young trees, crashing tlic branches in its pro¬ 
gress, and in generiH* dispersing whatever opposition was pr^;- 
sented to it by the linntei's. Sir John de WdHton was the only 
one of the chivalry of the party who individually succeeded in 
mastering one of these powerful aniimds. Like a Spanish 
taaridor, he bore dowm and killed with his lance a ferocious 
bull; two w’ell-gTown calves and three kine were also slain, 
being unable to carry off the qinmtity of arrows, javelins, and 
other missiles, directed against them by the. archers and drivers; 
hut many others, in spite of every endeavour to intercept them, 
escaped to their gloomy haunts iu tlie remote skirts of the 
mountain called Cairntablc, with their hides ■well feathered w*ith 
those marks of human enmity. • ^ 

A large portion of the moruiug was sjwnt in this wjty, until 
a pai’ticular blast from master of the hunt announced that 
he had not forgot the discreet custom of the repast, wliich, on 
such occasions, was provided for ujion a scale proportioned to 
the multitude who had been convened to attend the sport. 

The blast pecidiar to the time assembled the whole party in 
an open space in a wood, w'here their numbers had room and 
accommodation to sit down upon the green turf, the slain game 
affording a plentiful supply for roasting or broiling, an employ¬ 
ment iu which the lower class were all immediately engaged ^ 
while puncheons and pipes, placed iu readiness, and scientifically 
opened, supplied Gascoigne wine, and mighty ale, at the plea¬ 
sure of those who ohose to appeal to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of interference, were 
seated by themselves and ministered to by their squirts and 
pages, to whom such menial services were not accounted dia- 

* Note B. Scottish wild cattle. 
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graceful, but, on the ^contrary, a proper step of their education.' 
The number of those distinguished persons seated upon the 
present occasion at the table of dais, as it was called (in virtue 
of a canopy of green boughs with which it was overshadowed), 
comprehended Sir John de Walton, Sir Aymer de Valence, anci 
some reverend brethren dedicated to the service of Saint Bride, 
who, though Scottish ecclesiastics, were treated with becoming 
respect by the English soldiers. One or two Scottish retainers, 
or vavasours, maintaining, perhaps in prudence, a snitablp defer- 
eiKjc to the English knights, sat at the bottom of the table, and 
as many Er\glish arcliers, peculiarly respected by their superiors, 
were invited, accordihg to the modern phraCse, to the honours 
of the sitting. '' 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table; his eye, 
though it seemed to have no certain object, yet never for a 
moment remained stationary, but glanced from one countenance 
to another of the ring formed by his guests, for such they all 
were, no doubt, though he himself could hardly have told upon 
what principle ho had issued the invitations ; and even appa¬ 
rently was at a loss to think what, in one or two cases, had pro¬ 
cured him the honour of their presence. 

One person in particular caught Dc Walton’s eye, as having 
thf air of a redoubted man-at-aniis, although it seemed as if 
fortune had not of J^te smiled upon his enterprises. He was 
a tall ra^'-boned^an, of an extremely rugged couctenance, and 
Ilia skin, which showed itself through many a loophole in his 
dres-s, exhibited a complexion, which m^st have endured all the 
varieties of an outlawed life; and akin to one who had, according 
to tlie customary phrase, “ ta’en the bent with Eobin Bruce,” 
in other words, occupied the moors with him as an insurgent. 
St)me such idea certainly crossed Be Walton’s mind. Yet the 
apparent coolness, and absence of alarm, with which the stranger 
sat at the board of an English oflficer, at the same time being 
wliolly in his power, had much in it which was irreconcilable 
with any such suggestion. De Walton, and several of those 
about him, had in the course of the day observed that this 
tattered cavalier, the most remarkable parte (if whose garb and 
equipments consisted of an old coat-of-mail and a rusted yet 
massm partisan about eight feet long, was possessed of superior 
skill in the art of hunting to any individual of their numerous 
party. The governor having looked at this suspicious figure 
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• until he haa rendered the stranger aware of the special interest 
which Jhc attracted, at length filled a goblfet of choice wine, ainl 
requested him, as one of the best pupils of Sir Tristrem who 
had attended upon the day’s chase, to pledge him in a vintage 
superior to that supplied to the general company. 

“ I suppose, however, sir,” said De Walton, “you will have 
liO objections to put off my challenge of a brimmer, until you 
cab answer my pledge in Gascoigne wine, which grew in the 
king’s own demesne, was pressed for his nwn lip, and is there¬ 
fore fittest to be emptied to his majesty’s health and prosperity.” 

“Oifb half of the island of Britain,” said the woodsman, 
with great composure, “ will be of your honour’s Opinion ; but 
as I l^elong to the (V^ier half, even the choicest liquor in Gascony 
cannot render that health acceptable to me.” 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through thi warriors present; 
the priests hung their hends, looked dea^y grave, and muttered 
their paternosters. 

*“You see, stranger,” said Do Walton sternly, “that your 
speech discomposes the company.” 

“ It may be so,” replied the man, in the same blunt tone ; 
“ and it may happen that there is no harm in the speech not¬ 
withstanding.” 

“ Do you consider that it is made in my presence ? ” answered 
De Walton. 

“Yes, Sir Governor.” • ^ • 

“ And have you thought What must be the necessaiy infer¬ 
ence ? ” continued De Vfelton. 

“ I may form a round guess,” answered the stranger, “ what 
I might liave to fear, if your safe conduct and word of honour, 
when inviting me to this hunting, were less trustworthy tlian I 
know full well it really is. But I am your guest—your meat 
is even now passing my throat—your cup, filled with right good 
wine, I have just now quaffed off—and I would not fear the 
rankest Paynim infidel, if we stood in such relation together, 
much less an English knight. I teU you, besides, Sir Knight, 
you undervalue file wine we have qusiffed. The high flavq^ir 
and contents of your cup, grow where it wiU, give mo spirit to 
tell you one or two circumstances, which cold cautious sobriety 
would, in a moment like this, have left unsaid. You wish, I 
doubt not, to know who I am 1 My Christian name is l^ichacl 
—my surname is that of Turnbull, a redoubted clan, to whose 
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honours, even in the field of hunting or of battle, I have added, 
something. My abode is beneath the mountain of Euberslaw, 
by the fair streams of Teviot, You arc surprised that 1 know 
how to hunt the wild cattle,—I, who have made them my sport 
from infancy in tlie lonely forests of Jed and Southdcaii, and 
have killed more of them than you or any Englishmaa in your 
host ever saw, even if you include the doughty deeds of this 
day." 

The bold borderer made this declaration with the^same pro¬ 
voking degree of coolnass which predominated in hisf whole 
demeanour, and was indeed his i)rincipal attribute. IIic cllron- 
tery did not- fiiil to produce its effect upon Sir John do Walton, 
who instantly called' out, “ To arms ! tetanus !—Secure tho 
spy and traitor ! Hu ! pages and ycomcn--'-William, Anthony, 
Eond-the-bow, aiiG fli'ijonleaf—seize the traitor, and bind him 
with your bov^-striiigs and dt)g-leashes—bind him, I say, until 
tho blood start from beneath his nails ! ” 

“ Here is a goodly summons !" said Turnbull, with a sort? of 
horse-laugh. “ Were I as sure of being answered by twenty 
men I could name, there would he small doubt of tlie iipsliot 

of this dav." 

•/ 

Tho archers thickened around the hunter, yet laid no hold on 
him, none of them being willing to bo the first who broke the 
peliie proper to the occasion. 

“ Tellt.me,” said Ee Walton, “ thou traitor, for what waitest 
thou hete ?" , 

“Simply and solely,” said the Jedrr-forester, “that I may 
deliver up to the Douglas thfe castle of his ancestors, and that 
I may ensure thee, Sir Englishman, the payment of thy deserts, 
by cutting that very throat which thou makest such a Iwiwling 
ase of.” 

At tho same time, perceiving that the yeomen were crowd¬ 
ing behind him to cany their lord’s commands into execution 
so soon as they should he reiterated, the huntsman turned him¬ 
self short round upon those who appeared about to surprise him, 
aijd having, by the suddenness of the action, induced them to 
step back a pace, he proceeded—“Yes, John de Walton, my 
purpose waa ere now to have put .thee to death, as one whom I 
find in possession of that castle and territory which belong to my 
master,' a kniglit much more worthy than thyself; but I know 
not why I have paused—thou hast given mo food when I h.nve 
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, hungered for twenty-four hours, I have not therefore had the 
heart to pay thee at advantage sis thou hatt deserved. Begone 
from this place and country, and take the fair warning of a foe-; 
tljou liast constituted thyself the mortal enemy of this people, 
and there are those among them who have seldom been injured 
or defied with impunity. Take no wire in searching after me, 
it will be in vain—luitil I meet thee at a time which will coino 
at*jny pleasurg, not thine. Push not your inquisition into 
cruelty, tiT discover by what means I have deceived you, for it 
is impassible for you to learn; and with this friendly advice, 
look atjne and take your leave, for although "we shall one day 
meet, it may be long ere 1 see you again.”. • 

Be ^Walton remained silent, hoping that his prisoner (for 
he saw no chance o^*TiiB escaping) might, in his communicati^ 
humour, drop some more information, and vrlls not desirous to 
precipitate a fray with which the scene was likfly to conclude, 
111 icon scions, at the same time, of the advantage which lie there- 
bj^gave the daring hunter. 

As Turnbull concluded his sentence, he made a sudden spring 
backwards, which carried him out of the circle formed around 
him, and, before they were aware of his intentions, at once dis¬ 
appeared among the underwood. 

“ Seize him—seize him ! ” repeated De Walton; “ lot us have 
him at least at our discretion, unless the earth lias actur^lly 
swallnw'ed him.” • ^ • 

Tliis indeed appeared ^not unlikely, for near tho pladb where 
Turnbull had made the ^^ring, there yawned a steep ravine, into 
which he plunged, and descended by the assistance of branches, 
bushes, and copsewood, until he reached the bottom, where ho 
found Bouie road to the outskirts of the forest, through which he 
made his escape, leaving the most export woodsmen among tho 
pursuers totally at fault, and unable to trace his footsteps. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

This interlude carried some confusion into the proceedings of 
the hunt, thus suddenly suipriscd by the apparition of Michael 
Turnbull, an armed and avowed follower of the House pf Douglas, 
a sight so little to be expected in the territory where his master 
was held a rebel and a bandit, and where he himself must have 
been well known to most of the peasantry present. The* circum¬ 
stance madb an obvious impression on the English chivalry. Sir 
John de Walton looked gi‘ave and thoughtfiil., ordered the hunters 
to be assembled on the spot, and directed his soldiers to cf)mmence 
a strict search^ among the persons who had attended the chase, 
so as to discover whether Turnbull had any companions among 
them; but it was too late to make that inquiry in the strict 
fashion which De Walton directed. 

The Scottish attendants on the chase, when they beheld that 
the hunting, under pretence of which they were called together, 
was interrupted for the purpose of laying hands upon their per¬ 
sons, and subjecting them to examination, took care to suit their 
answers to the questions put to them; in a word, they kept their 
o\fh secret, if they had any. Many of them, conscious of bemg 
the weaknr party, beSarao afraid of foul play, slipped away from 
the places to which they had been appointed, and left the hunt¬ 
ing-match, like men who conceived thdj had been invited with 
no friendly intent. Sir John de Walton became aware of the 
decreasing numbers of the Scottish—their gradual disappearance 
awakening in the English knight that degree of suspicion which 
had of late become his peculiar characteristic. 

“ Take, I pray thee,” said he to Sir Aymer de Valence, “ as 
many men-at-arms os thou canst get together in five minutes’ 
space, and at least a hundred of the mounted archers, and ride 
as fast as thou canat, without permitting them to straggle from 
tby standard, to reinforce the garrison of Douglas j for I have 
my own thoaghte what may have been attempted on the castle, 
when we oheerve with our own eyes such a nest of traitors here 
assembled.*^, 

** With reverence, Sir John,” replied Aymer, you shoot in 
this matter rather heyond the mark. That the Scottish peasants 
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have had bad thoughts against us, I will be the last to deny; 
but, lon^ debarred from any silvan sport, yt)u cannot wonder at 
their crowding to any diversion by wood or river, and still less- 
at their being easily alarmed as to the certainty of the safe 
footuig on which they stand with us. The least rough usage is 
likely to strike them with fear, and with the desire of escape, 
and so”- 

• And sa” said Sir John de Walton, who had listened with 
a degree of impatience scarce consistent with tlie grave and 
formal politeness which one Icnight was accustomed to bestow 
upon an6ther, “and so I would rather see Sir Aymer de Valeuce 
busy his horse’s heels to execute my orders, than give*his tongue 
the trouble of impugning them.” 

At this sharp reprimand, all present looked at each other 
with indications of marked displeasure. Sir .^ymer was highly 
offended, but saw it was no time to indulge in*reprisal. He 
bowed until the feather which was in his barret-cap mhigled 
wifli his horse’s mane, and without reply—for he did not even 
choose to trust his voice in reply at the moment—headed a 
considerable body of cavaliy by the straightest road back to the 
Castle of Douglas. 

When he came to one of those eminences from which he 
could observe the massive and complicated towers and walls of 
the old fortress, with the glitter of the broad lake which sur¬ 
rounded it on three sides, he felt much pWiasiim at th% sight of 
the great banner of Engkuid, which streamed from the liighest 
part of the building. “4 knew it,” he internally said; “ I was 
certain that Sir John de Walton had become a very woman in 
the indulgence of his fears and suspicions. Alas! that a situa¬ 
tion of responsibility should so much have altered a disposition 
which I have known so noble and so knightly! By this good 
day, I scarce know in what manner I should demean me when 
thus publicly rebuked before the ganison. Certainly he deserves 
that I should, at some time or other, let him understand, that 
however he may triumph in the exercise of his short-lived conu 
mand, yet, when man is to meet with man, it will puzzle Sir 
John de Walton to show himself the superior of Aymer de 
Valence, or perhaps to establish himself as his equal. But if, 
on the contrary, his fears, however fantastic, are sincere at the 
moment he expresses them, it becomes me to obey puifctually 
commands which, however absurd, are imjwscd in consequence 
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of the governor’s belief that they are rendered necessary by thp 
times, and not invegitions designed to vex and domineer over his 
.officers in the indulgence of his oflicial powers. I would I knew 
which is the true statement of the case, and whether the once 
famed De Walton is become afraid of his enemies more than tits 
a knight, or makes imaginary doubts the pretext of tyrannising 
over his friend, I cannot say it w'ould make much difference to 
me, but I would rather have it that the man J once loved .had 
turned a petty tyrant than a weak-spirited coward; and I would 
be content that he should study to vex me, rather than be afraid 
of his own shadow.” • 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young knight crossed 
the causeway wliich' traversed the piece of water that ^fed the 
moat, and, passing under the strongly turtified gateway, gavo 
strict orders for*letting down the portcullis, and elevating the 
drawbridge, ee'en at the appearance of De Walton’s own standard 
before it. 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunting ground to 
the Castle of Douglas gave the governor ample time to recover 
his temper, and to forget that his young friend had shown less 
alacrity than usual in obeying his commands. He was even 
disposed to treat as a jest the length of time and extreme degree 
of ceremony with which every point of martial discipline was 
oJnserved on his own re-admission to the castle, though the raw 
air of a wet spring evening whistled around his own unsheltered 
person^ “And thfije of his followers, as they waited before Iho 
castle gate for the exchange of pasa-w^ds, the delivery of keys, 
and all the slow minutise attendant upon the movements of a 
garrison in a well-guarded fortress. 

“ Come,” said he, to an old knight, who was peevishly blaming 
the lieutenant-governor, “ it was my own fault; I spoke but now 
to Aymer de Valence with more authoritative emphasis than liia 
newly dubbed dignity was pleased with, and this precise style 
'of obedience is a piece of not unnatural and very pardonable 
revenge. Well, we will owe him a return. Sir Philip—shall we 
‘not 1 This is not a night to keep a man at the gate.” 

** This dialogue, overheard by some of the squires and pages, 
was bandied about from one to another, until it entirely lost the 
tone of good'humour in which it was spoken, and the offence 
was one for which Sir John de Walton and old Sir Philip were 
to meditate revenge, and was said to have been represented by 
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Ijfir, go\renior as a piece of mortal and intentional offence on the 
part of his sahordinate officer. , 

Thus ^11 increasmg feud went on from day to day between . 
two waiTiors, who, with no just cause of quarrel, had at hesirt 
every reason to esteem and love each other. It became visible 
ill the fortress even to those of the lower rank, who hoped to 
gain some consequence by intermingling in the species of emu¬ 
lation produced by the jealousy of the commanding officers—an 
emulation which may take place, indeed, in the present day, but 
can hardly ha^■e the same sense of wounded pride and jealous 
dignity q^ftaohed to it, which existed in times when the personal 
honour of knighthood rendered those who possessed,it jealous 
of every punctilio. 

So many little debiJtfcs took place between the two knights, 
tliat Sir Aymer de Valence thought himself uiiiler the necessity 
ol writing to his uncle aud namesake, the Earl «Df Pembroke, 
stating that his officer, Sir John de Walton, had unfortunately 
of late talrcn some degree of prejudice against him, and that 
after liaving borno with many provoking instances of his dis¬ 
pleasure, he "was now compelled to request that his place of 
sei vice should be changed from tlie Castle of Douglas, to wherever 
honour could be acquired, aud time might be given to put an end 
to his present c.ausc of complaint against his commanding officer. 
Through the whole letter, young Sir Aymer was particularly 
cautious how ho expressed his sense of Sif John de Walton's 
jealousy or severe usage j but such sentiment# are eiisily 

concealed, and in spite o^iim an air of displeasure glanced out 
from several passages, and indicated his discontent with his 
undo’s old friend and companion in arms, and with the sphere 
of military duty which his uncle had himself assigned him. 

An accidental movement among the English troops brought 
Sir Aymer an answer to his letter sooner than he could have 
hoped for at that time of day, in the ordinary course of corre¬ 
spondence, which was then extremely slow and interrupted. 

Pembroke, a rigid old warrior, entertained the most partial^ 
opinion of Sir John de Walton, who was a work as it were of 
his own hands, and was indignant to find that his nephew, whoifl 
he considered as a mere boy, elated by having had the dignity 
of knighthood conferred upon him at an age unusually early, 
did not absolutely coincide with him in this opinion. He leplied 
to him, accordingly, in a tone of high displeasure, and expressed 
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himself as a person of rank would write to a young and depend¬ 
ent kinsman upon the duties of his profession; and, as ho gathered 
■ his nephew’s cause of complaint from his own letter, he conceived 
that he did him no injustice in making it slighter than it really 
was. He reminded the young man that the study of chivalry 
consisted in the faithful and patient discharge of military service, 
whether of high or low degi'ec, according to the circumstances in 
which war placed the chaminon. That, above all, the post of 
danger, which Douglas Castle had been termed by common con¬ 
sent, was also the post of honour; and that a young mkn should 
be cautious how he incurred the supposition of being desirous of 
quitting his present honourable command, because he was tire<l 
of the discipline of a military director so renowned as Sir John 
-.de Walton. Much also there was, as wUs natural in a letter of 
that time, concerning the duty of young men, whether in council 
or in arms, to be guided implicitly by their elders; and it was 
observed, with justice, that tlie commanding officer, who had put 
himself into the situation of being responsible with his honour, 
if not his life, for the event of the siege or blockade, might 
justly, and in a degree more than common, claim the implicit 
direction of the whole defence. Lastly, Pembroke reminded 
his nephew that he was, in a great measure, dependent upon 
tlie report of Sir John de Walton for the character which he 
^as to sustain in after-life: and reminded him, that a few 
actionsof heat^ong^and inconsiderate valour would not so firmly 
found his military reputation, os months and years spent in 
regular, humble, and steady . obedience, to the commands which 
the governor of Douglas dastle might think necessary in so 
dangerous a conjuncture. 

This missive arrived witliin so short a time after the despatch 
of the letter to which it was a reply, that Sir Aymer was almost 
tempted to suppose that his uncle had some mode of correspond¬ 
ing with. De Walton, unknown to the young knight himself, and 
to the rest of the garrison. And as the earl alluded to some 
particular displeasure which had been esehibited by De ya,lence 
on a late trivial occasion, his uncle’s knowledge of this^ and other 
minutise, seemed to confirm his idea that his own conduct was 
watched in a manner which he did not feel honourable to himself, 
or dignified <m the part of his relative) in a word, he conceived 
hiraSelf eaeposed to that sort of surveillance of which, in all ages, 
the young have accused the old. It liardly needs to say that the 
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rfllnioiiition of the Earl of Pembroke greatly chafed the fiery 
spirit of Jiis nephew; insomuch that, if tho*earl had wished lo 
WTito a letter purposely to increase the prejudices which he 
desired to put an end to, he could not have made use of terms 
belter calculated for that effect. 

The truth was, that tlie old archer, Gilbert Greenleaf, had, 
wichout the knowledge of the young knight, gone to Pembroke’s 
cam]), in Ayahirc, and was recommended by Sir John de Wal¬ 
ton to the earl, as a person who could give such minute informa¬ 
tion respecting Aymer de Valence, as he might desire to receive. 
The old "archer was, as we have seen, a formalist, and when 
pressed on some points of Sir Aymer de Valence’s diSfcipline, he 
did not hesitate to thr^yy out hints, which, connected \idth those 
in the knight’s letter to’his uncle, made the severe old earl adopt 
to*.* ’’nplicitly the idea that his nephew was indulging a spirit of 
insubordination, and a sense of impatience under aStliority, most 
dangerous to the character of a young soldier. A little explana- 
tioiimight have produced a complete agreement in the sentiments 
of both; but for this, fate allowed neither time nor opportunity; 

‘ jind the old earl was unfortunately induced to become a party, 
instead of a negotiator, in the quarrel, 

“ And by decision more embroil’d the fray," 

Sir John de Walton soon perceived, that the receipt of PeiH- 
broke'a letter did not in any respect alter tfte edd cercitiionious 
conduct of his lieutenant ttiwards him, which lirmted thei^ inter¬ 
course to what their sitimtion rendered indispensable, and ex¬ 
hibited no advances to any more frank or intimate connection. 
Thus, as may sometimes be the case between officers in their 
relative situations even at the present day, they I’emained in that 
cold stiff degree of official communication, in which their inter¬ 
course was limited to as few expressions as the respective duties 
of their situation absolutely demanded. Such a state of mis¬ 
understanding is, in fact, worse than a downright quarrel;— 
the latter may be explained or apologised for, or become the* 
subject of mediation; but in such a case as the former, aq 
eclaircissment is ad unlikely to take place as a general engage¬ 
ment between two anni^ which have taken up strong defensive 
positions on both sides. Duty, however, obliged the two prin¬ 
cipal persons in the garrison of Douglas Castle to he oft'^n to¬ 
gether, when they were so far from seeking an opportunity of 
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making up matters^that they usually revived ancient subjccis of 
debate. » 

It was upon such an occasion that De Walton, in a very 
formal manner, asked De Valence in what capacity, and for how 
long time, it was his pleasure that the minstrel, called Bertram, 
should remain at the castle. 

“ A week,” said the governor, “ is certainly long enough, iii,thi3 
time and place, to express the hospitality due to a minstrel.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the young man; “ I have not interest 
enough in the subject to form a single wish upon it.” . 

“ In th^t case,” resumed De Walton, “ I shall request of this 
person to cut short his visit at the Castle of Douglas.” 

“ I know no particular interest,” repjred Aymer de Valence, 
which I can possibly have in this man’s motions. He is here 
under pretence of making some researches after the writings of 
Thomas of Ercildoun, called the Rhymer, which he says are 
infinitely curious, and of which there is a volume in the, old 
Baron’s study, saved somehow from the flames at the last con¬ 
flagration. This told, you know as much of his errand as I 
do; and if you hold the presence of a wandering old man, and' 
the neighbourhood of a boy, dangerous to the castle imdcr your 
charge, you will no doubt do well to dismiss them—it will cost 
l^Vt a word of your mouth.” 

“ Pardon me,” sgjd De Walton; “ the minstrel came here as 
one of« J^our reft-inue, and I could not, in fitting courtesy, send 
him away without your leave.” ^ 

“ I am sorry, then,” answemd Sir Aymer, “ in my turn, that 
you did not mention your purpose sooner. I never entertained 
a dependant, vassal, or servant, whose residence in the castle I 
would wish to have prolonged a moment beyond yoim honourable 
pleasure.” 

“I am sorry,” said Sir John de Walton, “that we two have 
of late grown so extremely courteous that it is difficult for us 
to understand each other. This minstrel and his son come 
"from we know not where, and arc bound wo know not whither. 
There is a report among some of your escort, that this follow 
Bertram upon the way had the audacity to impugn, even to 
your face, the King of England’s right to the crown of Scot¬ 
land, and that he debated the point with you, while your other 
attendants were desired by you to keep behind and out of 
hearing.” 
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Hah! ” said Sir Aymcr, “ do you mea^ to found on that 
circumstance any charge against my loyalty 1 I pray you to 
observe, that such an averment would touch mine honour, which 
I am ready and willing to defend to the last gasp.” 

“ No doubt of it, Sir Kniglit,” answered the governor ; “ but 
it is the strolling minstrel, and not the high-born English knight, 
against whom the charge is brought. Well! the minstrel comes 
to tTiis castlf,, oiiTl he intimates a wish that his son should be 
allowed take up his quarters at the little old convent of 
Saint Bride, where two or three Scottish nuns and friars are 
still peruntted to reside, most of them rather out of ^respect to 
their order, thfm for any good-will which they are supposed tc 
bear th5 English or thsir sovereign. It may also be noticed, 
that this leave was purchased by a larger sum gf money, if m/ 
iiifcrn;ation be correct, than is usually to be foundjin the purses 
of travelling minstrels, a class of v/anderers alike remarkable for 
tlicir poverty and for their genius. What do you think of all 
tins? ” 

“I?”—replied De Valence; “I am happy that my situa- 
‘tion, as a soldier under command, altogether dispenses with 
my thinking of it at all. My post, as lieutenant of your castle, 
is such, that if I can manage matters so as to call my honour 
and my soul my own, I must think that quite enough of 
will is left at my command; and I promise^ou shall not have 
again to j'eprovo, or send a bad report of me my uAcle, on 
that account.” • 

“ This is beyond suflferaUlce ! ” said Sir John de Walton half 
aside, and then proceeded aloud—** Do not, for Heaven’s sake, 
do yourself and me the injustice of supposing that I am endea¬ 
vouring to gain an advantage over you by these questions, Ke- 
collect, young knight, that when you evade giving your com¬ 
manding officer your advice when required, you fail as much in 
point of duty, as if you declined affording him the assistance of 
your sword and lance.” 

“ Such being the case,” answered De Valence, “ let me know ’ 
plainly on what matter it is that you require my opinion. B 
will deliver it plainly, and stand by the result, even if I should 
have the misfortune (a ciime unpardonable in so young a man, 
and 80 inferior an officer) to differ from that of Sir John de 
Walton.” 

“ I would ask you, then. Sir Knight of Valence,” answered 
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the governor, “ what is your opinion with respect to this min¬ 
strel Bertram, and Vhethcr the suspicions respecting him ami 
‘ his son are hot such as to call upon me, in performance of my 
duty, to pur them to a close examination, with the question 
ordinary ami extraordinary, as is usual in such cases, and to 
expel them not only from the castle, but from the whole terri¬ 
tory of Douglas Dale, under pain of scourging if they bo again 
found w'anclering in these parts 1 ^ 

‘‘ You ask me my opinion,” said Do Valence, and you shall 
have it, Sir Knight of Walton, as freely and fairly as if matters 
stood betwixt us'on a footing as friendly as they ever did. I 
agree with you, that most of those who in these days profess 
the science of minstrelsy arc altogether unqualified to.support 
<he higher pretensions of that noble orJer. Minstrels by riglit 
are men who have dedicated themselves to the noble occupation 
of eelebratini knightly deeds and generous principles; it is in 
their verse that the valiant knight is handed down to fame, ami 
the poet has a right, nay, is bound, to emulate the virtues winch 
he praises. The looseness of the times has diminished the con¬ 
sequence and impaired the morality of this class of wanderers; 
their satire and their praise are now too often distributed on no 
other principle than love of gain ; yet let us hope that there are 
still among them some who know, and also willingly perform, 
^heir duty. My own opinion is, that this Bertram holds himself 
as one^i'ho lia^not^shared in the degradation of his brethren, 
.nor bent the knee to the mammon of,tho times j it must remain 
with you, sir, to judge wh^^er bucIp a person, honourably and 
morally disposed, can cause any danger to the Castle of Douglas. 
But believing, from the sentiments he has manifested to me, 
that he is incapable of playing the part of a traitor, I must 
strongly remonstrate against his being punished as one, or sub¬ 
jected to the torture within the walls of an English garrison. 
I should blush for my ooimtiy, if it re<j[uiredbf us to inflict such 
wanton misery upon wanderers, W'hose sole fault is poverty ■ and 
* your own knightly sentiments will suggest' more than would 
jbecome me to state to Sir John dc Walton, unless in so far as 
is necessary to apologise for retaining my own opinion.” 

Sir John de Walton’s dark b^o'!^i^ was stricken with red when 
he heard iin opinion delivered, in opposition to his own, which 
plainly w^t to stigmatise his advice as ungenerous, uufecling, 
and unknightly. He made an effort to preserve his tenq^er, 
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while lie thus replied with a degree of calmness: “You have 
given your opinion, Sir Aymer de Valence; and that you have 
given it.opeiily and boldly, without regard Id iny own, I thaiik 
you. It is not quite so clear tliat 1 am obliged to defer my ‘ 
own sentiments to yours, in case the rules on which I hold 
my office—the commands of the king—and the observations 
which I may personally have made, shall recommend to me a 
dil^ercnt line of coziduct from that which you think it right to 
suggest,” • * • 

Do ^Yalton bowed, in conclusion, with great gravity; and 
the young knight, returning the reverence with exactly the same 
degree of stiff formality, asked whether there were any particular 
orders respecting his duty in the castle; and having feceived an 
answer*iii the negative took his departure. 

Sir John de Walton, after an expression of Jmpatience, as if 
(licappointed at finding that the advanc/C which ho had made 
towards an explanation with his young friend haa proved unex- 
pcojedly abortive, composed his brow as if to deep thought, and 
walked several times to and fro in the apartment, considering' 
what course he was to take in these circumstances. “ It is hard 
to censure him severely,” he said, “ when I recollect that, on first 
entering upon Ufe, my own thoughts and feelings would have been 
tho same with those of this giddy and hot-headed, but geucrous 
boy. Now prudence teaches me to suspect mankind in a thou¬ 
sand instances where perhaps there is not sufficient ground. Itf 
I am disposed to venture my own honour* an^ fortune, rather 
than an idle travelHrm minstrel should suffer a uttlo pain, which 
at all events I might mate up to him by money, still, have I a 
right to run the risk of a conspiracy against the king, and thus 
advance the treasonable surrender of the Castle of Douglas, for 
which I know so many schemes are formed; for which, too, 
none can be imagined so desperate but agents will be found bold 
enough to undertake the execution ? A man who holds my situ¬ 
ation, although the slave of conscience, ought to learn to set aside 
those false scruple which assume the appearance of flowing from 
our own moral feeling, whereas they are in foot instilled by thff 
suggestion of affected'delicacy. I will not, I swear by Heaven; 
be infected by the follies of a boy, such as Aymer; 1 wiU not, 
that I may defer to, his caprices, lose all that love, honour, and 
ambition can jaxypose; ffbt the reward of twelve months' gervice, 
of a nature the most watchful and unpleasant, I will go straight 
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to my point, and use the ordinary precautions in Scotland which 
I should employ in IjTormandy or Gascoigny.—^What ho ! page i 
who waits there 1" 

One of his attendants replied to hia summons—“Seek me 
out Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, and tell him I would speak 
with him touching the two bows and the sheaf of arrows, con¬ 
cerning which I gave him a commission to Ayr,*' 

A few minutes intervened after the order was given, when 
the archer entered, holding in his hand two boW-staves, not yet 
fashioned, and a number of arrows secured together with a thong. 
He bore the mysterious loolcs of one whose apparent business is 
not of very great consequence, but is meant as a passport for 
other affairs which are in themselves of a secret nature. Accord¬ 
ingly, as the knight was silent, and affi^rded no other Opening 
for Greenleaf, thpt judicious negotiator proceeded to enter upon 
such as was open to him, 

“ Hero are the bow-staves, noble sir, which you desired me 
to obtain while J was at Ayr with the Earl of Pembroke’s army. 
They are not so good as I could have wished, yet are perluips 
of better quality than could have been procured by any other 
than a fair judge of the weapon. The Earl of Pembroke’s whole 
camp are frantic mad in order to procure real Spanish staves 
from the Groyne, and other ports in Spain; but though two 
vwsels laden with such came into the port of Ayr, said to be 
for the King's army,^ yet I believe never one half of them have 
come intb Englv'h hands. These two grew in Sherwood, which 
having been seasoned since the time' of Bobin Hood, are not 
likely to fail either in strength or in^ahn, in so strong a hand, 
and with so just an eye, as those -of the men who wait on your 
worship.” 

“ And who lias got the rest, since two ships’ cargoes of new 
bow-staves are arrived at Ayr, and thou with difficulty hast only 
procured me two old ones ? ” said the governor. 

“ Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know,” answered Green¬ 
leaf, shrugging liis shoulders. “ Talk there is of plots in that 
couutiy as well as here. It is said that their Bruce, and the 
rest of his kinsmen, intend a new May-game, and that the out¬ 
lawed king proposes to land near to Tumheny, early in summer, 
with a number of stout kernes from Ireland; and no doubt the 
men of his mock earldom of Garrick are getting them ready with 
bow and spear for so hopeful an undertaking. I reckon that it 
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will not coat ua the expense of more than a few score of sheaves 
of arrows to put all that matter to rightsj^’ 

“ Ifo you talk then of conspiracies in this part of the counti’y, 
Groenleaf]” said De Walton. “I know you are a sagacious 
fellow, well bred for many a day to the use of the bent stick 
and string, and will not allow such a practice to go on under thy 
nose, without taking notice of it.” 

• “ I am olct enough, Heaven knows,” said 'Greenleaf, “ and 
have had*good experience of these Scottish wars, and know well 
w’hether these native Scots are a people to be trusted to by 
knight* or yeoman. Say they are a false generation, and say 
a good archer told you so, who, with a fijir aim, seldom missed 
a handsbreadth of the white. Ah ! sir, your honour knows how 
to deal with them—ride them strongly, and rein them hard,;— 
you are not like those simple novices who inftigine that all is to 
be done by gentleness, and wish to parade theiflselvcs as cour¬ 
teous and generous to those faithless mountaineers, who never, 
i!i the course of their lives, knew any tincture either of cour- 
teousness or generosity.” 

“Thou alludest to some one,” said the governor, “and I 
cluirge thee, Gilbert, to be plain and sincere with me. Thou 
. knowest, methiuks, that in trusting me thou wUt come to no 
harm 1 ” 

“ It is true, it is true, sir,” said the old remnant of tho wurs, 
canying his hand to his brow, “ but it were imprudcjj^t to com¬ 
municate all the remarks which float through €a old mAn’s brain 
in the idle mom^ts of #uch a garrison as this. One stumbles 
unawares on fantasies, as well as realities, and thus one gets, 
not altogether undeservedly, the character of a talebearer and 
mischief-maker among his comrades, and methinka 1 would not 
willingly fall under that accusation.” 

“ Speak frankly to me,” answered De Walton, “ and have no 
fear of being misconstrued, whosoever the conversation may 
concern." 

“ Nay, in plain truth,” answered Gilbert, “ I fear not the 
greatness of this young knight, being, as 1 am, the oldest soldier 
in the garrison, and having drawn a ]bow-string long and many 
a day ere he was weaned from his nurse’s breast.” 

“It is, then,” said De Walton, “my lieutenant and fnend, 
Aymer de Valence, at whpm your suspicions point 1" * 

“ At nothing,” replied the archer, “ touching the honour of 
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the young knight himself, who is as brave as the sword he wears, 
and, his youth considered, stands high in the roll of English 
chi^ry; but he is young, as your worship knows, and I own 
that in idie choice of his company he disturbs and alarms me.” 

‘*Why, you know, Greenleaf,” answered the governor, “that 
in the leisure of a garrison a Imight cannot always confine his 
sports and pleasures among those of his own rank, who are not 
numerous, and may not be so gamesome or fond of frolic, as he 
would desire them to be.” '' 

“ I know that well,” answered the archer, “ nor would I say 
a word concerning your honour’s lieutenant for joining any 
honest fellows, however inferior their rank, in the wrestling ring, 
or at a bout of quarterstaff. But if Sir Aymer de Valcnpe has 
a,fondness for martial tales of former dSyS, methinks he had 
better learn them%om the ancient soldiers who have followed 
Edward the Pfrst, whom God assoilzie, and who have known 
before his time the Barons’ wars and other onslaughts, in which 
the knights and archers of merry England transmitted so many 
gallant actions to be recorded by fame; this truly, I say, were 
more beseeming the Earl of Pembroke's nephew, than to see 
him closet himself day after day with a strolling minstrel, who 
gains his livelihood by reciting nonsense and lies to such young 
men as are fond enough to believe him, of whom hardly any 
On'S knows whether he be English or Scottish in his opinions, 
and still jess can any x^ne pretend to say whether he is of English 
or Scottish birth'J^or with w^hat purpose he lies lounging about 
this castle, and is left free to communicate everything which 
passes within it to those old lautterers of matins at St, Bride’s, 
who say with their tongues God save King Edward, but pray 
in their hearts God save King Bobert the Bruce. Such a com¬ 
munication he can easily carry on by means of hk son, who lies 
at Saint Bride’s cell, as your worship knows, under pretence ol 
illness,” 

“How do you say?” exclaimed the govejpuor, “under pre¬ 
tence I—ifl he not then really indisposed t ” 

^ “ Hay, he may be sick to the death for aught I know,” said 
tlje ai'cher; “ hut if so, were it not thw more imtural that the 
father should attend his son’s siclobed, than that he should be 
ranging about this castle, where one eternally loeets him in the 
old Ba/on’s study, or in some comer where you least expect to 
find him.” 
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“ If lie has no lawful object,” replied the knight, it might 
be as^you sa,y j but he is said to be in (^uost of ancient poems 
or prophecies of Merlin, of the Ehymer, or some other old bard ; 
and in truth it is natural for him to wish to enlarge his stock 
of knowledge and power of giving amusement, and where should 
he find the means save in a study filled with ancient books.” 

“ No doubt,” replied the archer, with a sort of dry civil sneer 
bf increc(iility* “ I have seldom known an insuirection in Scotland 
but that it was prophesied by some old forgotten rhyme, con¬ 
jured" out of dust and cobwebs, for the sake of giving courage 
to those North Country rebels, who durst- not otherwise have 
abidden the Avliistling of the grey-goose shaft; but curled heads 
are hasty, and, with license, even your own train, Sir Knight, 
retains too much of the fire of youth for such uncertain time? as 
the present.” * 

“ Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Greenleaf, and I will look 
into this man’s business and occupation more closely than 
hitherto. This is no time to peril the safety of a royal castle 
for the sake of affecting generosity towards a man of whom we 
know so little, and to whom, till we receive a very full ex¬ 
planation, we may, without doing him injustice, attach grave 
suspicions. Is he now in the apartment called the Baron’s 
study 1 ” 

“Your worship will be certain to find him there,” replied 
Greenleaf. • # 

“ Then follow me, with two or three or thy comrades, and 
keep out of sight, bul^ within hearing; it may be necessary to 
arrest this man.” * 

“ My assistance,” said the old archer, “ shall be at hand when 
you call, but ”- 

“ But what ? ” said the knight j “ I hope I am not to find 
doubts and disobedienco on all hands % ” 

“ Certainly not on mine,” replied Greenleaf; I would only 
remind your worship that what I have said was a sincere opinion 
expressed in answer to your worship’s question; and thaty^as 
Sir^ymer d6 Valence has avowed himself the patron of .this 
man, I wouU not willingly be left to the hazard of his revenge.” 

“Pshaw I ” anaw^ed De Walton; “is Aymer de Valence 
governor of this castle, or am I ? or to whom do you imagine 
you arc responsible for answering such questions as I may put 
to you 1" 
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“ Nay,” replied the archer, secretly not displeased at seeing 
De Walton show sonle little jealousy of his own authority, 
“ believe me. Sir Knight, that I know my own station and your 
worship’s, and that I am not now to be told to whom I owe 
obedience.” 

To the study, then, and let us find the -man,” said the 
governor. 

“ A fine matter, indeed,” subjoined Greenleaf, followmg hinr,‘ 
“ that your worship should have to go in person to look after 
the arrest of so mean an individual. But your honour is tight j 
these minstrels are often jugglers, and possess the poWer of 
making their •escape by means which borrol * folk like myself 
are disposed to attribute to necromancy.” 

Without attending to these last words, Sir John de Walton 
set forth towards the study, walking at a quick pace, as if this 
conversation had^'augmented his desire to find himself in posses¬ 
sion of the person of the suspected minstrel. 

Traversing the ancient passages of the castle, the governor 
had no difficulty in reaching the study, which was strongly 
vaulted with stone, and furnished with a sort of iron cabinet, 
intended for the preservation of articles and papers of value, in 
case or* fire. Here he found the minstrel seated at a small 
table, sustaining before him a manuscript apparently of great 
antiquity, from which he seemed engaged in making extracts. 
The wiudeevs of ^e foom were very small, and still showed 
some traces that thl^y had originally heer glazed with a painted 
history of Saint Bride—another mark ^f the devotion of the 
great family of Douglas to their"tutq|ar saint. 

The minstrel, who had seemed deeply wrapped in the con¬ 
templation of his task, on being disturbed by the unlooked-for 
entrance of Sir John de Walton, rose with every mark of respect 
and humility, and, remaining standing in the governor’s pre¬ 
sence, appeared to wait for his interrogations, as if he had 
anticipate that the visit concerned himself particularly. 

I am to suppose. Sir Minstrel,” said Sir John de Walton, 

tl^at you have been successful in your search, and have found 
the roll of poetry or prophecies that you proposed to seek after 
amongst these bi'oken shelves and tattered volumes?” 

** Mor^ successful than I could have expected,” replied the 
minstrel, “coliffiderlng the effects of the conflagration. This, 

* Unlearned. 
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Sir Knight, is apparently the fatal volume for which I sought, 
and Btr[jnge it is, considering the heavy chance of other boolcs 
contained in this library, that I have been able to find a few 
though imperfect fragments of it.” 

“ Since, therefore, you have been permitted to indulge your 
curiosity,” said thfi governor, “ I trust, minstrd, you will have 
nc objection to satisly mine?” 

I'he minstrel Replied with the same humility, “ that if there 
was anything within the poor compass of his skill which could 
gratify Sir John de Walton in any degree, he would but reach 
liis lute,*and presently obey his commands.” 

“ You mistake, sir,” said Sir John, somewhat hal-shly. “ I 
am norfe of those who tave hours to spend in listening to tales 
or music of former days; my life has hardl;j given me time 
cn-^ngh for learning the duties of my profession, jar less has it 
allowetl me leisure for such twang]ing follies. 1 care not who 
kn^ws it, hut my ear is so incapable of judging of your art, 
which you doubtless think a noble ouo, that I can scarcely toll 
the modulation of one tune from another.” 

“ In that case,” replied the minstrel composedly, “ I can 
hardly promise myself the pleasure of affording your worship 
the amusement which I might otherwise have done.” 

“Kor do I look for any at your hand,” said the governor, 
advancing a step nearer to him, and siieaking in a sterner tone. 

“ I want information, sir, which I am assured can fjjvo mo, 
if you incline; and it is my duty to tell you, that if you show 
unwillingness to speak tht truth, I know means by which it will 
hccojne my painful duty to extort it in a more disagreeable man¬ 
ner than I would wish.” 

‘*If your questions, Sir Knight,” answered Bertram, “be 
such as I can or ought to answer, there shall bo no occasion to 
put them more than once. If they are such as I cannot or 
ought not to reply to, believe me that no threats of violence 
will extort an answer from me.” 

“ You speak boldly,” said Sir John de Walton; “ but take my* 
'word for it, tliat your courage will be put to the test. I am m 
little fond of proceeding to such extremities as you can be of un¬ 
dergoing them, hut such will be the natural consequence of your 
own obstinacy. I therefore ask you whether Bertram h© your 
real name—whether you have any other profession than that of 
a travelling minstrel—and, lastly, whether you have any acquaint- 
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ance or connection with any Englishman or Scottishman beyond 
the walls of this Castle of Douglas ? ” 

“ To those questions,” replied the minstrel, I have already 
answered the worshipful knight, Sir Aymer do Valence, and 
having fully satisfied him, it is not, I conceive, necessary that 
I should undergo a second examination; nor is it consistent 
either with your worship’s honour, or that of the lieutenant- 
governor, that such a re-examination should takb plapo.” 

“You are very considerate,” replied the governor, “of my 
honour and of that of Sir Aymer de Valence. Take my word 
for it, they are both in perfect safety in our own kce^ng, and 
may dispeifee with your attention. I ask you, will you answer 
the inquiries which it is my duty to mjk^ij or am I to'enforce 
•bedience by putting you under tbe penalties of the question 1 
I have alread]^, it is my duty to say, seen the answers you have 
returned to my lieutenant, and they do not satisfy me,” . 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and two or three 
archers showed themselves stripped of their tunics, and only 
attired in their shirts and hose. 

“ I understand,” said the minstrel, “ that you intend to in¬ 
flict upon me a punishment which is foreign to the genius of 
the English laws, in that no proof is adduced of my guilt. I 
have already told that I am by birth an Englishman, by pro¬ 
fusion a minstrel, and that I am totally unconnected with any 
person, likely t^ n^irish any design against this Castle of 
Douglas, Sir John de Walton, or his garrison. What answers 
you may extort from me by bodily f^ony, I cannot, to speak 
as a plain-dealing Christian, hoUl myself responsible for. I 
think that I can endure as much pain os any one; I am sure 
that I never yet felt a degree of agony, that I would not will- 
ingly prefer to breaking my plighted word, or becoming a false 
infbrmer against innocent persons, but I own I do not know 
the extent to which the art of torture may be carried; and 
though I do not fear you, Sir John de Walton, yet I must 
-ucknowledge that I fear myself, since 1 know not to what 
extremity your cruelty may be capable of Subjecting me, or 
how far I may be enabled to bear it. I, therefore, in the first 
place, protest that X shall in no manner 1 m liable for any words 
which J may utter in the course of any examination enforced 
from me by torture; and you must therefore, under such cir- 
eomstauces, proceed to tbe execution of an ofQce, which, permit 
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Hie to say, is hardly that which I expected to have found thus 
administered by an accomplished knight like yourself." 

“Har"k you, sir,” replied the governor, “you and I are at 
issue, and in doing my duty, 1 ought instantly to proceed to 
tlic extremities I have threatened; but perhaps, you yourself 
feel less reluctance- to undergo the examination as proposed, than 
I shall do in commanding it; I will therefore consign you for 
tli(f present to a place of confinement, suitable to one who is 
suspected of being a spy upon this fortress. Until you are 
pleased to remove such suspicions, your lodgings and nourish¬ 
ment arft those of a prisoner. In the meantime, before sub¬ 
jecting you to the question, take notice, I.will myaelf ride to 
tlie Abbey of Saint Bride, and satisfy myself whether the young 
person whom you wbuJd pass as your sou is possessed of thp 
sniupi determination as that which you yourself seem to assert. 
It may so happen that his examination and yours iffay throw such 
light upon each other as will decidedly prove either your guilt 
or innocence, without its being confirmed by the use of the 
extraordinary question. If it be otherwise, tremble for your 
sou’s sake, if not for your own.—Have I shaken you, sir!—or 
do you fear, for your boy’s young sinews and joiots, the engines 
which, in your own case, you seem willing to defy ']" 

“ Sir,” answered the minstrel, recovering from the momentary 
emotion he had shown, “I leave it to yourself, as a man ■»£ 
lionour and candour, whether you ought, ii^common fayness, to 
form a worae opinion of any man, because he^ not nil willing 
to incur, in his own persem, severities which he would not desire 
to be inflicted upon his child, ^ sickly youth, just recovering from 
a dangerous disease." 

“It is my duty,” answered Ue Walton, after a short pause, 
“to leave no stone unturned by which this business may be 
traced to the source; and if thou desirest mercy for thy son, 
tliou wilt thyself most easily attain it, by setting him the 
example of honesty and plain-dealing.” 

The minstrel threw himself back on the seat, as if fully.^ 
resolved to bear-every extremity that could be inflicted, rather 
than make any farther answer than he hod already oflerea. 
Sir John Be Walton himself seemed in some degree uncertain 
what might now be his best course. He felt an invincible 
repugnance to proceed, without due consideration, in whit most 
people would have demed the direct line of his duty, by inflict- 
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ing the torture both upon father and son; but deep as was hta 
sense of devotion toVards the King, and numerous as .were the 
hopes and expectations he had formed upon the strict discharge 
of his present high trust, he could not resolve upon having 
recourse at once to this cruel method of cutting the knot. 
Bertram's appearance waa venerable, and his power of words not 
unworthy of his aspect and bearing. The governor remembered 
that Aymer de Valence, whose judgment in geueii-al il^was impos¬ 
sible to deny, had described him as one of those rare individuals, 
who vindicated the honour of a corrupted profession ‘by their 
personal good behaviour; and he acknowledged to him'feelf, that 
there was 'gross cruelty and injustice in refusing to admit the 
prisoner to the credit of being a true anjji honest man, lintil, by 
way of proving his rectitude, he had strained every sinew, and 
crushed every^ jbint in his body, as well as those of his son. 
“I have no touchstone,” he said internally, “which can dis¬ 
tinguish truth from falsehood; the Bruce and his followers are 
on the alert,—he has certainly equipped the galleys which‘hiy 
at Rachrin dining winter. This story, too, of Greenleaf, about 
anus being procured for a new insurrection, tallies strangely witli 
the appearance of that savage-looking forester at the hunt j and 
all tends to show, that something is upon the anvil which it is 
my duty to provide against. I will, therefore, pass over no 
ch-cumstance by which I can alfect the mind through hope or 
fear; bi^t, plea^ Gdd to give me light from any other source, I 
will not think St lawful to torment -^these unfortunate, and it 

I » 

may yet be, honest men.” He accordingly took his departure 
from the library, whispering a wqgd to Greenleaf respecting the 
prisoner. 

He had reached the outward door of the study, and his satel¬ 
lites had already taken the minstrel into their grasp, when the 
voice of the old man was heard calling upon De Walton to 
return for a single moment. 

“What hast thou to say, sirl” said the governor; “bo 
-ijpeedy, for I have already lost more time in listening to thee 
tlian I am answerable for, and so I advise thee for 5iine own 
sake”—— 

“ I advise thee,” said the minstrel, “ for thine own sake, Sir 
John de Walton, to beware how thou dost insist on thy present 
purpose, by which thou thyself alone, of all men living, wilt 
most severely suffer. If thou harmest a hair of that’young 
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man’s head—nay, if thou permittest him to imdergo any priva¬ 
tion which it is in thy power to prevent, thorP wilt, in doing so,' 
prepare for thine own suffering a degree of agony more acute 
i;han anything else in tliis mortal world could cause thee. I 
swear by the most blessed objects of our holy religion; I call to 
witness that holy sepulchre, of which I have been an unworthy 
visitor, that 1 speak nothing but the truth, and that thou wilt 
one day testii^ thy gratitude for the part I am now acting. It. 
is my interest, as well as yours, to secure you iu the safe pos¬ 
session of'this castle, although assuredly I know, some things 
respecting •it, and respecting your worship, which 1 u,m not at 
liberty to tell without tlie consent of that youtli.- Bring me but 
a note under his hand, consenting to ray taking you into our 
mysteiy, and believe me, you will soon see those clouds charmed , 
away ; since there was never a doleful uncertainty which more 
speedily changed to joy, or a thunder-cloud of adversity which 
more instantly igave way to sunshine, than would then the 
suspidSons wdiich appear now so formidable.” 

He spoke with so much earnestness as to make some impre.ssiou 
upon Sir John de Walton, who was once more wholly at a loss 
to know what line his duty called upon him to pursue. 

“ I would most gladly,” said the governor, “ follow out my 
purpose by the gentlest means in my power \ and I shall bring 
no further distress upon this poor lad, than thine ow obstinacy • 
and liis shall apiDear to deserve. In the nitfiutime, thijiJc, Sir 
Minstrel, that my duty has limits, and if I slack fl for a day, it 
will become thee to exert enery effort in thy power to meet my 
condescension. I will give thec^leave to address thy son by a 
line under thy hand, and I will await his answer before I pro¬ 
ceed farther in this matter, which seems to be very mysterious. 
]\lejintirae, as thou hast a soul to be saved, I conjure thee to 
speak the truth, and tell me whether the secrets of which thou 
seemest to be a too faithful treasurer, have regard to the prac¬ 
tices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of any of their names, against this 
Castle of Dougl^ 1 ” 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then replied—“ I am , 
aware, Sir Knight, of the severe charge under which this com¬ 
mand is intrusted to your hands, and were it in my power to 
assist you, as ^ faithful minstrel and loyal subject, either with 
hand or tongue, I should feel myself called upon so to do; hut so 
far am I from being the character your suspicions have appro- 
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bended, that 1 should have held It for certain that the Bunco 
and Douglas hai assembled their followers, for the purp&se of 
renouncing their rebellious attempts, and taking theit departure 
for the Holy Land, but for the apparition of the forester, who, 
I hear, bearded you at the hunting, which impresses upon me 
the heHef, that when so resolute a follower and henchman of the 
Douglas was sitting fearless among you, his master and comrades 
could be at no great distance—how far his intentions coiild be 
friendly to you, I must leave it to yourself tft judge; only 
believe me thus far, that the rack, pulley, or pincers,* would not 
have compelled me to act the informer, or adviser, in a quarrel 
wherein*.! have little or no share, if I had not been desirous of 
fixing the belief upon you, that you are dealing with Eutrue man, 
and one who has your welfare at heai^.—Meanwhile, permit mo 
to have writing materials, or let my own be restored, for 1 
possess, in Itome degree, the higher arts of my calling; nor do I 
fear but that I can procure for you an explanation of these 
marvels, without much more loss of time.” • 

“ God grant it prove so,” said the governor; “ though I see 
not well how I can hope for so favourable a termination, and -1 
may sustain great harm by trusting too much on the present 
occasion. My duty, however, requires that, in the meantime, 
you be removed into strict coiifinement.” 

He handed to the prisoner, as he spoke, the writing materials, 
whic|| had beei» seized upon by the archers on their first 
eutrlince, aiu^then commanded those satellites to unhand the 
minstrel. # 

“ I must, then,” said Fertram, “ remain subjected to all the 
severities of a strict captivity; but I deprecate no hardship 
whatever in my own person, so I may secure you from acting 
with a degree of rashness, of which you will all your life repent 
without the means of atoning.” 

“No more words, minstrel,” said the governor; **but since 
I have made my choice, perhaps a very dangerous one for my¬ 
self, let us carry this spell into execution, which thou sayest is 
to serve me, as mariners say that oil spread upon the raging 
billows will assuage their fury.” 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 


Haware ! b(^^YaTe ! of tlie Black Friar, 

He still retains his sway, 

For he is yet the Church’s heir by right, 

Whoever may be the lay. 

Amtindeville is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night, 

Nor wine nor wassel could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right. 

Dow JUa]^, Can(o*XVll. 

• 

The minstrel made no Vain boast of the skill which he pos-. 
sessed in the use of pen and ink. In fact, ifb priest of the 
time could have produced his little scroll more djeedily, more 
neatly composed, or more fairly written, than were the lines 
addftssed “ To the youth called Augustine, son of Bertram the 
Minstrel.” 

“ I have not folded this letter,” said he, ** nor tied it with 
silk, for it is not expressed so as to explain the mystery to you; 
nor, to speak frankly, do I think that it can convey to you any 
intelligence j but it may be satisfactory to show you what the 
letter does not contain, and that it is written from and to S 
person who both mean kindly towards you afld your garjiison.” 

*^That,” said the governor, “is a deception"C^hich is’easily 
practised; it tends, howevoi, to show, though not with certainty, 
that you are disposed to act ^on good faith; and until the 
contrary appear, I shall consider it a point of duty to treat you 
with as much gentleness as the matter admits of. Meantime, 
I will myself ride to the Abbey of Saint Bride, and in person 
examine the young prisoner; and as you say he has the power, 
so I pray to Heaven he may have the will, to read this riddle, 
which seems to throw us all into confusion.” So saying, he 
ordered Jiia horse, and while it was getting ready he perused 
with great oompostve the minstreTs letter. Its contents ran, 
thus;— 

“ Dear Augustine, 

“ Sir Johiftle Walton, the governor of this castle, haeP con¬ 
ceived those suspicions which I pointed out as likely to be the 
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consequence of our coming to this country without an avowgd 
errand. I at least am seized, and threatened with examination 
under torture, to force me to tell the purjwse of our jouniey ; 
but they shall tear my flesh from my bones, ere they force me 
to break the oath which I have taken. And the puiport of 
this letter is to apprise you of the danger, in which you stand 
of being placed in similar circumstances, unless you are disposed 
to authorise me to make the discovery to thig knight • but on 
this subject you liave only to express your own Wishes, being 
assured they shall bo in every resi^ect attended tc by your 
devoted Bjertram.” 

i) , 

This letter did not throw the smallest light upon thq. mystery 
of the writer. The governor read 'It more than once, and 
turned it repeatedly in his hand, as if he had hoped by tiiat 
mechanical process to draw something from the missive, which 
at a first view the words did not express j but as no result of 
this sort appeared, De Walton retired to the haU, where Ve in¬ 
formed S’’r Aymer de Valence, that ho was going abroad as far 
as the Abbey of Saint Bride, and that he would bo obliged by. 
his taking upon him the duties of governor during his absence. 
Sir Aymer, of course, intimated his acquiescence in the charge; 
and the state of disunion in which they stood to each other per- 
•rnitted no further explanation. 

Upon the arrival of Sir John de Walton at the dilapidated 
shrine,* the abi^ot, with trembling haste, made it his business 
immediately to attend the commander of the English garrison, 
upon whom, for the prescait, their house depended for every in¬ 
dulgence they experienced, as ^ell as for the subsistence and 
protection necessaiy to them in so perilous a period. Having 
interrogated this old man respecting the youth residing in the 
abbey, De Walton was informed that he had been indisposed 
since left there by his father, Bertram, a minstrel. It appeared 
to the abbot, that his indisposition might be of that contagious 
kind which, at that period, ravaged the English Borders, and 
made some incursions into Scotland, where it afterwards worked 
' a feai-fiil progress. After some farther conversation, Sir John 
de Walton put into the abbot’s hand the letter to the young 
person under his roof, on delivering which to Augustine, the 
revet end father was charged with a message ^ the English 
governor, so hold, tliat he was afraid to be the bearer of it. 
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It signified, that the youth could not, and would not, at that 
iiToinent, receive the English knight; but tl^^t, if he came back 
on the mprrow after mass, it was probable he might learn some¬ 
th ing of what was requested, 

“ This is not an answer," said Sir John de Walton, “ to be 
sent by a boy like this to a person in my charge; and nie- 
thinks, Father Abbot, you consult your own safety but slen- 
dcrly in delivering such iin insolent message.” 

Tlie abbot treifibled under the folds of his large coarse habit'; 
and De 'SValton, imagining that his discomposure was the con- 
scicpience of guilty fear, called upon him to remember the dutie« 
which he owed to England, the benefits whicli'he had received 
from himself, and the probable consequence* of taking part in 
a port iSoy’s insolent .defiance of the power of the governor of 
the province. , • 

Tho abbot vindicated himself from these chaises with the 
utmost anxiety. He pledged his sacred word, that the incon- 
eidemte character of the boy’s message was owing to the way¬ 
wardness arising from indisposition: He reminded the gover¬ 
nor that, as a Christian and an Englishman, he had duties to 
’observe towards the community of Saint Bride, which hiul 
never given the English government the least subject of com¬ 
plaint. As he spoke, the churchman seemed to gather cou¬ 
rage from the immunities of his order. He said ho could nojk 
permit a sick boy, who had taken refuge within the sanctuary 
of the Church, to be seized or subjected to any^fipecies Jff# force, 
unless he was accused of A specific crime, capable of being im¬ 
mediately proved. The Douglasses, a headstrong race, had, in 
former days, uniformly respected the sanctuary of Saint Bride, 
and it was not to be supposed that the King of England, the 
dutiful and obedient child of the Church of Borne, would act 
w'ith less veneration for her rights, than the followers of a 
usurper, homicide, and excommunicated person like Bobert 
Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken with this remonstrance. 
He knew that, in the circumstances of the times, the Pope had * 
great power in every controversy in which it was his pleasures 
to interfere. He knew that even in the dispute respecting the 
supremacy of Scotland, his Holiness had set up a claim to the 
kingdom, whieh, in the temper of the times, might perhaps*have 
been deemed superior both to that of Bobert Bruce and that of 
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Edward of England, and lie conceived his monarch would give 
him little thanks (or any fresh embroilment which might tafie 
place with the Church. Moreover, it was easy to place a watch, 
BO as to prevent Augustine from escaping during the night; 
and on the following morning ho would be still as effectually in ' 
the power of the English governor as if he wore seized on by 
open force at the present moment. Sir John de Walton, how¬ 
ever, so far exerted his authority over the abbot, that he en¬ 
gaged, in consideration of the sanctuary being*respected for'this 
space of time, that, when it expired, he would be aiding and 
assisting with his spiritual authority to surrender tlie youth, 
should he not allege a sufficient reason to the contrary. This 
arrangement, which appeared still to flatter the governor with 
the prospect of an easy termination of Jihis troublesomd dispute, 
'induced him tp grant the delay which Augustine rather de¬ 
manded than, petitioned for. 

“At your request, Father Abbot, whom I have hitherto 
found a true man, I will indulge this youth with the grace lie 
asks, before taking him into custody, understanding that he 
shall not be permitted to leave this place; and thou art to be 
responsible to this effect, giving thee, as is reasonable, power 
to command our little garrison at Hazelside, to which I will 
send a reinforcement on my return to the Castle, in case it 
•should he necessary to use the strong hand, or circumstances 
impose upon me other measures.” 

“ Worthy Sir Knight,” replied the abbot, “ I have no idea 
that the frowardness of this youth Will render any course neces¬ 
sary, saving that of persuasion; anfl I venture to say, that you 
yourself will in the highest degree approve of the method in 
which I shall acquit myself of my present trust.” 

The abbot went through the duties of hospitality, enumerat¬ 
ing what simple cheer the cloister of the convent permitted 
him to offer to the English knight. Sir John de Walton de¬ 
clined the offer of refreshment, however'—took a courteous 
leave of the churchman, and did not spare his horse until the 
noble animal had brought hiifl again before the Castle of 
‘ Douglas. Sir Aymer de Valence met him on the drawbridge, 
and reported the state of the garrison to be the same in which 
he had left it, excepting that intimation had been received that 
twelve or fifteen men were expected on thdir way to the town 
of Lanark; and being on march from the neighbourhood of 
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lAyr, would that night take up their quarters at the outpost of 
Hazelside. . * 

“ I ara glad of it,” replied the governor; “ I was about to 
strengthen that detachment. This stripling, the son of Bertram 
the minstrel, or whoever he is, has engaged to deliver himself 
up for examination in the morning. As this party of soldiers 
are followers of your uncle, Lord Pembroke, may I request you 
wifi ride to^mcei them, and command them to remain at Hazel- 
side until you make further inquiries about this youth, who has 
still to <!lcar up the mystery which hangs about him, and reply 
to a lettfir which 1 delivered with my own hand to the Abbot 
of Saint Bride. I have shown too much*forbearaflco in this 
mattor,*and I trust to your looking to the security of this young 
man, and conveying him hither, with all duo care and attontiorij 
as being a prisoner of some importance.” 

“Certainly, Sir John,” answered Sir Aymer;*“your orders 
shall be obeyed, since you have none of greater importance for 
one*who hath the honour to be second only to yourself in this 
place.” 

“ I crave your mercy, Sir Aymer,” returned the governor, 

“ if the commission be in any degree beneath your dignity; 
but it is our misfortune to misunderstand each other, when we 
endeavour to he most intelligible.” 

“ But what am I to do,” said Sir Aymer —“ no way disputing 
your command, but only asking for informatioi^whatiiqn I to 
do, if the Abbot of Saint Bride offers opposition ?” 

“ How 1?' answered Sir Jbhn de Walton; “ with the reinforce¬ 
ment from my Lord of Pembjgpke, you will command at least 
twenty war-men, with bow and spear, against five or six timid 
old monks, with ohly gown and hood.” 

“ True,” said Sir Aymer, “ but ban and excommunication are 
sometimes, in the present day, too hard for the mail coat, and I 
would, not willingly bo thrown out of the pale of the Christian 
Church.” 

“Well, then, thou very suspicious and scrupulous young•• 
man,” replied Do Walton, “ know that if this youth does not. 
deliver himself up to thee of his own accord, the abbot has 
promised to put him into thy bands.” 

There was no farther answer to be made, and De Valence, 
though still thinking himself xmnecessarily harassed with the 
charge of a petty commission, took the sort of half arms which 
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were alwiiya used when the knights stirred beyoinl the walls of 
the garrison, and proceeded to execute the commands of De 
Walton. A horseman or two, together with his squire Fabian, 
accompanied him. 

The evening closed in with one of those Scottish mists which 
are commonly said to be equal to the showers of happier 
climates ; the path became more and more dark, the hills more 
wreathed in vapours, and more dilficult to traverse and all the 
little petty inconveniences which rendered travelling through 
the district slow and uncertain, were augmented by the density 
of the fog which' overhung everything. 

Sir Ayiher, therefore, occasionally mended his pace, and often 
incurred the fate of one who is over-lp,te, delaying himself by 
Ins efforts to mj^ke greater expedition. The knight bethought 
himself tliat ]^e would get into a straight road by passing through 
the almost deserted town of Douglas,—the inhabitants of which 
had been treated so severely by the English, in the course of 
those fierce troubles, that most of them who were capable of 
bearing arms had left it, and withdrawn themselves to dificreiit 
parts of the country. This almost deserted place wm defended' 
by a rude palisade, and a nider drawbridge, which gave entrance 
into streets so narrow, as to admit with difficulty three horses 
^breast, and evincing with what strictness the ancient lords of 
tlie village adhered to their prejudice against fortifications, and 
their ppinion in ^favour of keeping the field, so quaintly expressed 
in the well-known proverb of the family,—“ It is better to hear 
the lark sing than the mouse cheep.” The streets, or rather 
the lanes, were dark, bui for shifting gleam of moonlight, 
which, as that planet began to rise, was now and then visible 
upon some steep and narrow gable. No sound of domestic 
industry, or domestic festivity, was heard, and no ray of candle 
or firelight glanced from the window’s of the houses ; the ancient 
ordinance called the curfew, which the Conqueror had intro¬ 
duced into England, was at this time in full force in such parts 
of Scotland as were thought doubtful, and likely to rebel; iin- 
- der which description it need not be said the ancient possessions 
of the Douglaa were most especially regarded. The church, 
whose Gk)thiG monuments were of a magnificent character, had 
beei;, as far as possible, destroyed by fire; but the ruins, held 
together by the weight of the massive stones of which they were 
Qomposed, still sufficiently evinced the greatness of the family at 
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\f Iiose cost it had bceu raised, and whose bgues, from immemo¬ 
rial time^ had been entombed in its crypts. 

Paying little attention to these relics of departed splendour, 
Sir Aymer do Valence advanced with his small detachment, and 
had passed the scattered fragments of the cemetery of the 
Douglasses, when, to his surprise, the noise of his horse^s feet 
was seemingly replied to by so\mds which rung like those of 
another knightly steed advancing heavily up the street, as if it 
were to meet him. Valence was unable to conjecture what might 
1)0 tlio cause of these warlike sounds; the ring and the clang of 
armour v^.re distinct, and the heavy tramp of a war-horse was 
not to be mistaken by the ear of a warrior: ■ The difficulty of 
kcepii)g*soldiers from, s^j-aying out of quarters by night would 
liave sufficiently accounted for the appearance^of a straggling" 
foot-soldier; but it was more difficult to account a mounted 
horseman, in full armour j and such was the apparition which 
a peculiarly bright glimpse of moonlight now showed at the 
bott?)m of tho causewayed liill. Peihaps the unknown warrior 
obtained at the same time a glance of Aymer de Valence and 
•jus armed followers—-at least each of them shouted “Who goes 
there V *—tlio alarm of the times; and on the instant tho deep 
answers of “ St George ! ” on the one side, and “ The Douglas!” 
on the other, awakened the still echoes of the small and ruinou^ 
street, and the silent arches of the dilapidated church. Asto¬ 
nished at a war-cry with which so many recolle^ions con¬ 
nected, the English knight spurred liis horse at lull gallop down 
the steep and broken descelt leading out at tho south or south¬ 
east gate of the town; and it^was the work of an instant to 
call out, “ Ho ! Saint George ! U])on the insolent villain all of 
you!—^To the gate, Fabian, and cut him off from flight!—Saint 
George, I say, for England [ Bows and bills 1—bows and bills I” 
At the same time Aymer de Valence laid in rest his own long 
lance, which he snatched from the squire by whom it was car¬ 
ried. But tho light was seen and gone in an instant, and 
though De Valence concluded that the hostile warrior had 
hardly room to avoid his career, yet he could take no aim for» 
the encounter, unless by mere guess, and continued to plunge 
down the dark declivity, among shattered stones and other 
encumbrances, without groping out with bis lance the object 
of his pursuit. He rode, in short, at a broken gallop, a descent 
of about fifty or sixty yards, without having any reason to 
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suppose that he ha^ met the figure which had appeared to hin!, 
although tho narrowness of the street scarcely admitte(3 his hav¬ 
ing passed him, unless hoth horse and horsenifin could have 
melted at the moment of encounter like an air-bubhle. The 
riders of his suite, meanwhile, were struck with a feeling like 
supernatural terror, which a number of singular adventures had 
caused most of them to attach to the name of Douglas; and 
when he reached tho gate by which the brokdn styeet was ter¬ 
minated, there was none close behind him but Fabian, in whose 
head no suggestions of a timorous nature could outlive*the sound 
of his dear master’s voice. 

Hero there wds & post of English archers, who were tiiniiiig 
out in considerable alarm, when De Vplence and his iTage rode 
‘in amongst thci^i. “ Villains !” shouted De Valence, “why were 
you not upoij, your duty 1 Who was it piisscd through your post 
even now, with the traitorous cry of Douglas V 

“ We Icttow of no such,” said the captain of the watch. 

“ That is to say, you besotted villains,” answered the young 
knight, “ you have been drinking, and have slept 1” 

The men protested the contrary, but in a confuted manner^’ 
which was fkr from overcoming De Valence’s suspicions. He 
called loudly to bring cressets, torches, and candles; and a few 
tremainiug inhabitants began to make their unwilling appea"-- 
ance, with such various means of giving light as they chanced 
to poa^ess. TJjey heard the story of the young English knight 
with wonder; nor, although it was confirmed by all his retinue, 
did they give credit to the recital, Shore than that the English¬ 
men wished, somehow or other, iito pick a quarrel with the people 
of the place, under the pretence of their having admitted a 
retainer of their ancient lord by night into the town. They 
protested, therefore, their innocence of the cause of tumult, and 
endeavoured to seem active in hastening from house to house, 
and corner to comer, with tlieir torches, in order to discover 
the invisible cavalier. The English suspected them no less 
of treachery, than the Scottish imagined tho whole ^matter a 
' pretext for bringing an accusation, on the part of the young 
knight, against the citizens^ Tho women, however, who now 
began to issue from the houses, had a key for the solution of 
the ^apparition, which at that time was believed of efficacy 
sufficient to solve any mystery. “ The devil,” they said, “ must 
have appeared visibly amongst them/’ an explanation which had 
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already oocim'ed to the foIloAvers of the youug Icuight j for that 
a*living man and horse, both, as it seemed^ of a gigautic size, 
could be«coirjured in the twinkling of an eye, and appear in a 
street secured at one end by the best of the archers, and at the 
otlier by the horsemen under Valence liimself, was altogether, it 
seemed, a thing impossible. The inhabitants did not venture 
to put their thoughts on tlie subject into language, for fear of 
givyig offence, and only indicated by a passhig word to each 
otlier the secret degree of pleasure which they felt in the 
confusion, and embarrassment of the English garrison. Still, 
however, jihey continued to affect a great deal of interest in the 
alarm which De Valence had received, and tlie anxiety which 
he expressed to discover the cause. ’ ' * 

At length a femalo wice spoke above the Babel of confused 
sounds, saying, “ Where is the Southern Knight 1 I am surff 
tlmt I can tell him where he can find the only pgrson who can 
help him out of his present difficulty.” 

“^nd wlio is that, good woman'?" said Aymer do Valence, 
wlio w'as growing every moment more impatient at the loss 
, of time, wliich was flying fast, in an investigation which had 
something jrexatious in it, and even ridiculous. At the .same 
time, the sight of an armed partisan of the Doughui.ses, in 
their own nathm town, seemed to bode too serious consequences, 
if it should bo suffered to pass without being probed to thg; 
bottom. ^ 

“Come hither to me,” said the female vo|ge, “ancFJ wdll 
name to you the only person who can explain all matters of 
this kind that chance in Ihis country.” On this the knight 
snatched a torch from some ^ those who were present, and 
holding it up, descried the person who spoke, a tall woman, 
who evidently endeavoured to render’ herself remarkable. When 
he approached her, she commmiicated her intelligence in a grave 
and sententious tone of voice. 

“We had once wise men, that could have answered any 
parables which might have been put to them for explanation in 
this couTitiy side. Whether you yourselves, gentlemen, have 
not had some hand in weeding them out, good troth, it is not* 
for the like of me to 6ay ; at any rate, good counsel is not so easy 
come by as it was in this Douglas country, nor, may be, is it a 
safe thing to pretend to the power of giving it.” • 

“ Good woman,” said De Valence, “ if you will give me an 
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explanation of this mystery I will owe you a kirtle of tlie best 
raploch grey.” , 

“ It is not I,” said the old woman, “ that pretend to possess 
the knowledge which may assist you; but I would fain know 
that the man whom 1 shall name to you shall be skaithlcss anti 
harmless. Upon your knighthood and your honour, will you 
promise to me so much ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” said Do Valence, “ such a person shall qvcu 
have thanks and reward, if he is a faithful informer; ay, and 
pardon, moreover, although he may have listened to any danger¬ 
ous practices, or been concerned in any plots.” , 

“ Oh! pot he,” replied the female; “ it ift^old Goodman Pow- 
heid, who has the charge of the muniments ” (meaning probably 
monuments), “ that is, such part of them as you English have 
left standing; J mean the old sexton of the kirk of Douglas, 
who can tell/nore stories of these old folk, whom your honour 
is not very fond of hearing named, than would last us from this 
day to Yule.” « 

“ Does anybody,” said the knight, “ know whom it is that 
this old woman means!” 

I conjecture,” replied Fabian, “ that she speak& of an old- 
dotard, who is, I think, the general referee concerning the 
history and antiquities of this old town, and of the savage 
family that lived here perhaps before the llood.” 

“ And who, I diire say,” said the knight, “ knows as mucli 
about»file mattfr as she herself docs. But where is this man ? 
a sexton is he 1 He may be acquainted with places of conceal¬ 
ment, which are often fabrieated in Gothic buildings, and known 
to those whose business calls theSh to frequent them. Come, my 
good old dame, bring this man to me; or, what may be better, 
I will go to him, for wo have already spent too much time.” 

Time ! ” replied the old woman,—“ is time an object with 
your honour ? I am sure I can har^y get so much for mine as 
will hold soul and body together. You arc not far from the old 
man’s house.” 

She led the way accordingly, blundering over heaprf of nib- 
uish, and encountering all the embarrassments of a ruinous 
street, in lighting the way to Sir Aymer, who, giving his horse 
to one of his attendants, and desiring Fabian to be ready at a 
call, Scrambled after as well as the slowness of his guide would 
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, Uoth were soon involved in the remains of the old church, 
much dilapidated as it had been by wanten damage done to it 
by the •soldiery, and so much impeded by mbbish, that tlie 
knight marvelled how the old woman could find the way. Slie 
kept talking all the while as she stumbled onward. Sometimes 
she called out in £| screeching tone, “ Powheid ! Lazarus Pow- 
hcid ! ”—and then muttered—“ Ay, ay, the old man will be 
lju*jy with somij of his duties, as he calls them; I wonder he 
fashes wi’ them in these times. But never mind, I warrant 
they wiU last for his day, and for mine; and the times, Lord 
helj) us !• for all that I can see, are well enough for those that 
are to live in them^' , 

“Ai;p you sure, good woman,’* replied’the knight, “that 
there is any inhabita3it»in these ruins? Por my part, I shouhi 
rather suppose that you are taking me to th% charnel-house bf 
the dead.” • 

“ Maybe you are right,” said the old woman with a ghastly 
laugh j “ carles and carlines agree weel with funeral vaults and 
charnel-houses, and when an auld bedral dwells near the dead, 
he is living, ye ken, among his customers—Halloo ! Powheid ! 
Lazarus Powheid ! there is a gentleman would speak with you 
and she added, with some sort of emphasis, “ an English noble 
gentleman—one of the honourable garrison.” 

An old man’s step was now heard advancing, so slowly that 
the glimmering light which ho held in hi% hand was visible on 
the ruined walls of the vault some time before it shewed the 
person who bore it. 

The shadow of the old man was also projected upon the 
illuminated wall ere his persdh came in view; his dress was in 
considerable confusion, owing to his having been roused from his 
bed ; and since artificial light was forbidden by the regulations 
of the garrison, the natives of Douglas Dale spent in sleep the 
time that they could not very well get rid of by any other means. 
The sexton was a tall thin man, emaciated by years and by 
privations; his body was bent habitually by his occupation of 
gi‘av6-3igging, and his eye naturally inclined downward to the' 
scene of his labours. His hand sustained the cruise or litAe 
lamp, which he held so as to throw light upon his visitant; at 
the same time it displayed to the young knight the features of 
the person with whom he was now confronted, which, •though 
neither handsome nor pleasing, were stmugly marked, sagacious, 
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and venerable, indicating, at the same time, a certain air o£ 
dignity, which age, even mere poverty, may be found occasionally 
to bestow, as conferring that last melancholy species of iddepend 
ence proper to those whose situation can hardly by any imagin¬ 
able means, be rendered much worse than years and fortune 
have already made it. The habit of a lay brother added some¬ 
what of religious importance to his appearance. 

“ What would you with mo, young man ? ” said the sexten. 
“ Your youthful features, and your gay dress, bespe&k one who 
stands in need of my ministry neither for himself nor foi'^others.” 

“I am indeed/’ replied the knight, “a living man, and 
therefore n®ed not. ci.thcr shovel or pick-axe for my own behoof. 
I am not, as you see, attired in mourning, and therefoae need 
not your offices in behalf of any friend; 1 would only ask you 
few questions.” ^ 

“ Wliat youf would have done must needs bo done, you being 
at present one of our rulers, and, as I think, a man of authority,” 
replied the sexton “ follow me this way into my poor habita¬ 
tion. I have had a better in my day 3 and yet, Heaven knows, 
it is good enough for me, when mjxny men of much greater 
consequence must perforce content themselves with wdrse.” 

He opened a lowly door, which was fitted, though irregularly, 
to serve as the entrance of a vaulted apartment, where it 
appeared that the old man heicl, apart from the living world, 
his wre^hed and stditary dwelling.* The floor, composed of 
paving 'stones, lalKd together with some accuracy, and here and 
there inscribed with letters and hieroglyphics, as if they had 
once upon a time served distinguish sepulchres, was indiffer¬ 
ently well swept, and a lire at the upper end directed its smoke 
into a hole which served for a chimney. The spado and pick¬ 
axe (with other tools), which the chamberlain of mortality makes 
use of, lay scattered about the apartmejit, and, with a rude stool 
or two, and a table, where some inexperienced hand had un¬ 
questionably supplied the labours of the Joiner, were nearly the 
puly furniture, if we include the old man’s bed of stra^, lying 
in a comer, and discomposed; as if he had been just raised from 

* [This is a most graphic and accurate description of the present state of 
the ruiu. Its being occupied by the sexton as a dnreUing-piace, and the 
whole icene of the old man’s interview with Be Valence; may be classed 
«ith our illustrious author’s most felicitous imaginings. by tJie Rev. 
Mu. Stiewaht xtf Vouyliis.l 
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^ifc. At the lower end of the apartment, the wall was almost 
entirely cover<?d by a large escutcheon, sutth as is usually hung 
over the graves of mcu of very high rank, having the ai)pro- 
priate quarters, to the number of sixteen, each properly blazoned 
and distinct, placed as ornaments around the principal armorial 
coat itself. 

“ Let us sit," said the old man; “ the posture will better 
cq^xble my failing ears to apprehend your meaning, and^tlie 
asthma witt deal with me more mercifully in permitting mo to 
make ygu understand mine.” 

A pe^ of short asthmatic coughs attested the violence of the 
disorder which he had last named, and the young ^knight fol¬ 
lowed his host’s example, in sitting down oh one of the rickety 
stools by the side (rf tlie fire. The old man brought from one 
corner of the apartment an apron, which he occasionally wotfe, 
/■uli of broken boards in irregular pieces, some,of which wore 
covered with black cloth, or driven full of nails, black, as it 
might happen, or gilded. 

“ You will find this fresh fuel necessary," said the old man, 

“ to keep some degree of heat within this waste ajiartmeiit; 
nor are tlie vapours of mortality with which this vault is apt 
to be filled, if the fire is permitted to become extinct, indifferent 
to the lungs of the dainty and the healthy, like your worshij), 
though to me they are become habitual. The wood will cat^h 
fire, although it is some time ere the dai]|ps of the grave are 
overcome by the drier air, and the warmth of^he chinl^y." 

Accordingly, the relict of mortality with which the old man 
had heaped his fireplace, legau by degrees to send forth a thick 
unctuous vapour, which at length leaped to light, and, blazing 
up the aperture, gave a degree of liveliness to the gloomy scene. 
The blazonry of the huge escutcheon met and returned the rays 
with as brilliant a reflection as that lugubrious object was 
capable of, and the whole apartment looked with a fantastic 
gaiety, strangely mingled with the gloomy ideas which its orna¬ 
ments were calculated to impress upon the imagination. 

“ YSu are astonished," said the old man, “ and perhaps, Sir' 
Knight, you have never before seen “these relics of the dead ap¬ 
plied to the purpose of rendering the living in some degi-ee 
more oomfortable than their condition would otherwise admit 
of.” 

" Oomfortable 1" returned the Knight of Valence, shrugging 
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shoulders; “ I should bo sorry, old man, to know that I 
had a dog that was a^ iudifFerently quartered as thou art, whose' 
grey hairs have certainly sccu better days." « 

“It may be,” answered the sexton, “and it may be other¬ 
wise ; but it was not, I presume, concerning my own history 
tliat your worship seemed disposed to ask me some questions ; 
and I would venture to inquire, therefore, to'whom they have 
relation?" ^ ^ 

“ I will speak plainly to you," replied Sir Aymcr,«“ and you 
will at once acknowledge the necessity of giving a shprt and 
distinct reply. I have even now met in the streets of this vil¬ 
lage a person only shown to mo by a single flash of lignt, who 
had the audacity to display the armorial insignia and utter the 
war-cry of the Douglasses; nay, if I could trust a transient ^ance, 
tins daring cavalier had the features and the dark complexion 
proper to the pouglas. I am referred to thee as to one who 
possesses means of explaining this extraordinary circumstance, 
which, as an English knight, and one holding a charge imiVjr 
King Edward, I am particularly called upon to make inquiry 
into.” 

“Let me make a distinction,” said the old mani. “The 
Douglasses of former generations are ray near neighbours, and, 
according to ray superstitious townsmen, my acquaintances and 
vi%itor8; I can take it upon my conscience to be answerable 
for their good behaviour, and to become bound that none of the 
old baroife, to ■vvh^jm the roots of that mighty tree may, it is 
said, be traced, will again disturb with' their war-cry the towns 
or villages of their native country—not one will parade in 
moonshine the black armour whieih has long rusted upon their 
tombs. 

* The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust; 

Their souls are with the saints, we tnist.'* 

Look around, Sir Knight, you have above and around you the 
men of whom we speak. Beneath us, in a little aisle (which 

* [The Author has somewhat altoied part of a heautiful unpublished fragment of 
Oohiridgo:— 

" Where la the grave of Sir Arthur Orellan,— 

Where may the grave of that good knight bo T 
^ By the mar(jo of a brook, on the slope of Helvellyn, 

Under the bouglis of a young bu’ch-tree. 
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hath not been opened since these thin grey locks were thick 
and brown), there lies the first man wh^ I can name as ine- 
morabie among those of this mighty line. It is ho whom the 
Thane of Atliol pointed out to the King of Scotland as Sholto 
Dhuglass, or the dark iron-coloured man, whose exertions had 
gained the battle for his native prince; and who, according to 
tliis legend, bequeathed his name to our dale and town, though 
(ji.hers say that the race assumed the name of Douglas from the 
stream so»called in unrecorded times before they had their fast¬ 
ness 04 its banks. Others, his descendants, called Jlachain, or 
Hector^the first, and Orodh, or Hugh, WilUiun, the first of that 
name, aud Gilmour, the theme of many a minstrel song, com- 
nieinqratiiig achievements done under the* ofiflamme of Charles 
the Great, Emperor af France, have all consigned themselves 
to their last sleep, nor has their memory bqjju sufficiently pi-e- 
sorved from tlie waste of time. Something we ]juow concerning 
tlicir great deeds, their great power, and, alas! their great 
ciimes. Something we also know of a Lord of Douglas who 
sat in a Parliament at Forfar, held by King Malcolm the First, 
and we are aware that from his attaclimeiit to hunting the wild 
hart, lioJbuilt himself a tower call Blackhouse, in the forest of 
Ettrick, which perhaps still exists.” 

“I crave your forgiveness, old man,” said the knight, “but 
I have no time at present to bestow upon the recitation of J-he 
pedigree of the House of Douglas. A matter would hold 
a well-breathed minstrel in subject for recit|^tion for^ calendar 
month, Sundays and holidays included.” 

“AVhat other inforniS,tion can you expect from me,” said 
the sexton, “ than that respecting those heroes, some of whom 
it has been my lot to consign to that eternal rest which will 
for ever divide the dead from the duties of this world ? I have 
told you where the race sleep, down to the reign of the royal 
Malcolm. I can tell you also of another vault, in which lie 
Sir John of Douglas-burn, with his son Lord Archibald, and a 

third William, known by an indenture with Lord Abcmethy. 
■ •. 
The oak that in Summer was pleasant to hear. 

That rustled in Autumn all irlthered and soar, * 

That whistled and groan’d thro* the Winter alone, 

Be hath gone, and a biinh in his place is grown. 

The knight’s bones are dust, 

His good sword is rust; * 

His spirit Is with the saints, wo trust "—Adit.] 
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Lastly, I can tell you of him to whom that escutcheon, with 
its appurtenances of splendour and dignity, justly belong. Do 
you envy that nohlemah, whom, if death were in the sound, I 
would not hesitate to term my honourable patron 1 and have 
you any design of dishonouring his remains 1 It will be a poor 
victory! nor does it become a knight and nobleman to come 
in person to enjoy such a triumph over the dead, against whom, 
when he lived, there were few Imighta dared spur their horses* 
lie fought in defence of his country, but he had not ‘the good 
fortune of most of his ancestors, to die on the field of battle. 
Captivity, sickness, and regret for the misfortunes of his,native 
land, broughj;; his head to tho gi'avo in his prison-house, in the 
laud of the stranger.” ' 

The old man’s voice here became interrupted by emotion, 
and' the English knight found it difficult to continue his exami¬ 
nation in the st(yn fashion which his duty required. 

' “ Old man,” he said, “ I do not require from thee this detail, 

which must be. useless to me, as well as painful to thyself. 
Thou dost but thy duty in rendering justice to thy ancient lord; 
but thou hast not yet explained to me why I have met in this 
town, this very night and not half-an-hoiur since, a person in 
the arms, and bearing tho complexion, of one of the Black 
Douglasses, who cried hia war-cry as if in contempt of his con- 
qiKirorB.” 

“ Surely,” replied tj\e sexton, it is not my business to ex¬ 
plain suchS fancy,otherwise than by supposing tliat the natural 
fears of the Southron will raise the spectre of a Douglas at any 
time, when he is within sights of their sepulchre. Methinks, in 
such a night as this, the fairest (®valier would wear the com¬ 
plexion of this swarthy race, nor can I hold it wonderful that 
the war-cry which was once in the throats of so many thousands 
in this country, should issue upon occasion from the mouth of 
a single champion." 

“You are bold, old man,” returned the English knight; “do 
you consider that your life is in my power, and that it may, in 
certain cases, be my duty to inflict death with that degfee of 
pafn at which humanity shudders ?” 

The old man rose up slowly in the light of the blazing fire, 
displaying his emaciated features, which resembled those ascribed 
by artists to Saint Anthony of the desert; and pointing to the 
feeble lamp, which he placed n2X)u the coarse tablej thus ad- 
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dressed his interrogator, with an appearance of perfect firmness,/ 
and something even resembling dignity 

“ Vomig Knight of England, you see that utensil constructed 
for the purpose of dispensing light amidst these fatal vaults,— 
it is as frail as anything can well be, whose flame is supplied 
by living elemept, contained in a frame composed of iron. It 
is doubtless in your power entirely to end its service, by de- 
•troying tliejframe, or extinguishing the light. Threaten it 
with sudli annihilation. Sir Knight, and see whether youi 
meuaoe will impress any sense of fear either on the element or 
the irfiii. Know that you have no more power over the frail 
mortal whom you threaten with similar annihilatiqji. You may 
tear .from my body the skin in which it is now swathed, but 
although my nervds miglit glow with agony during the inhuman 
operation, it would produce no more impuissioii on me than 
flaying on the stag which an arrow has previously pierced 
through the heart. My age sets me beyond your cruelty: if 
you think otherwise, call your agents, and commence .yoiii 
operations^ neither threats nor inflictions will enable you to 
extort from me anything that I am not ready to tell you of 
my owi^accord.” 

“ You trifle with me, old man,” said Do Valence; “you talk 
as if you possessed some secret respecting the motions of these 
Douglasses, who are to you as gods, yet you communicate no 
intelligence to me whatever.” « 

“ You may soon know,” replied the oldt man, *^all that a 
poor sextem has to communicate; and it will not increase your 
knowledge respecting the living, though it may throw some 
light upon my proper dom^lins, which are those of the dead. 
The spirits of the deceased Douglasses do not rest in^their 
graves during tho dishonour of their monuments, and the down¬ 
fall of their house. That, upon death, the greater part of any 
line are consigned to the regions of eternal bliss, or of never- 
ending misery, religion will not suffer us to believe, and amidst 
a race who bad so great a share of worldly triumph and pros¬ 
perity, we must suppose there have existed many who have 
been justly subjected to the doom of an intermediate spae'e of 
punishment You have destroyed the temples which were built 
by their posterity, to j^opitiate Heaven for the welfare of their 
souls; you have Silenced the prayers and stopped tKb choirs, 
by tho mediation of which the piety of children had sought to 
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appease the wrath of Heaven in belialf of their ancestors, sub¬ 
jected to expiatory fires. Can you wonder that the tormented 
spirits, thus deprived of the relief which had been proposed to 
them, should not, according to the common phrase, rest in their 
graves? Can you wonder they should show themselves like 
discontented loiterers near to the places which, but for the 
manner in which you have prosecuted your remorseless warfare, 
might have ere now afforded them rest? Or do you marvel 
that these fleshless warriors should interrupt your marches, and 
do what else their airy nature may permit to disturb your 
councils, and meet- as fai* as they may the hostilities which you 
make it you'^ boast- to carry on, as well against those who are 
deceased, as against any who may yet survive your cruelty ? ” 

“ Old man,” replied Aymer de Valencfe, you cannot expect 
that I am to take for answer a story like this, being a fiction 
too gross to charm to sleep a schoolboy tormented with tlie 
toothache; nevertheless, I thank God that thy doom does not 
remain in my hands. My squire and two archers shall cariy 
thee captive to the worshipful Sir John do Walton, Governor 
of the Castle and Valley, that he may deal with thee as seems 
meet; nor is he a person to believe in your apparitions and 
ghosts from purgatory.—^What ho I Fabian ! - Como hither, 
and bring with thee two archers of the guard.” 

Fabian, accordingly, who had waited at the entrance of the 
ruined building, now* found his way, by the light of the old 
sexton’s lamp, an(' the sound of his master’s voice, into the 
singular apartment of the old man, the strange decorations of 
which struck the youth with great surprise, and some horror. 

“ Take the two archers with thee, Fabian,” said the knight 
of Valence, “ and, with their assistance, convey this old man, 
on horseback, or in a litter, to the presence of the worshipful 
Sir John de Walton. Tell him what we have seen, which 
thou didst witness as well as I; and tell him that this old 
sexton, whom I send to be examined by his superior wisdom, 
seems to know more than be is willing to disclose respecting 
our ghostly cavalier, though he will give us no account of him, 
except intimating that he is a spirit of the old Douglasses from 
purgatory, to which Sir John de Walton will give what faith he 
pleases. You may say, that, for my part, my belief is, either 
that thd sexton is crazed by age, want, and enthusiasm, or that 
lie is connected with some plot which the country people are 
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batching. You maj also say that I shall not use much cere¬ 
mony with, the youth under the care of th8 Abbot of St. Bride; 
there is something suspicious in all the occurrences that are now 
passing around us.” 

Fabian promised obedience; and the knight, pulling him 
iside, gave him an additional caution, to behave with attention 
in this busines!?, seeing ho must recollect that neither the judg- 
ilTcnt of himsdf, nor that of his master, was apparently held 
ill very much esteem by the governor; and that it would ill be¬ 
come them to make any mistake in a matter where the safety 
of the Castle was perhaps concerned. 

“ Fear me not, worshipful sir,” replied tlie youth*; “ I am re- 
tumiifg to pure air in the first place, and a good fire in the 
second, both acceptable exchanges for this dungeon of suffocp,t- 
ing vapours and execrable smells. You may tPust to my malting 
no delay; a very short time will carr}^ me back tcfOastlo Douglas, 
even moving with suitable attention to this old man’s bones.” 

*“ Use him humanely,” answered the knight. “And thou, old 
man, if thou art insensible to threats of personal danger in this 
matter, remember, that if thou art found paltering with us, thy 
punishmSit will perhaps be more severe than any we can inllict 
upon thy person.” 

“Can you administer the torture to the soul?” said the 
sexton. • 

“ As to thee,” answered the knight, “^'o have thgt power; 
—we will dissolve every monastery or reli^ous establishment 
held for the souls of thege Douglasses, and will only allow the 
religious people to hold their residence there upon condition of 
their praying for the soul of King Edward the First of glorious 
memory, the mallms Scotorum; and if the Douglasses are de¬ 
prived of the ghostly benefit of the prayers and services of such 
shrines, they may term thy obstinacy the cause.” 

“ Such a species of vengeance,” answered the old man, in the 
same bold unsubdued tone which he had hitherto used, “ were 
more jKrorthy of the inferaal fiends than of Christian men.” ,, 

The si^uire raised his hand. The knight interposed : “ !^or- 
bear him,” he said, “ Fabian; he is very old, and perhaps insane. 
—And you, sexton, remember that the vengeance threatened is 
lawfully directed towards a family which have been the obstinate 
supporters of the excommunicated rebel, who murdered the Red 
Comyn at the High Church in Dumfries.” 
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So saying, Aymer strode out of the ruins, picking his n’a 5 
with much difficulty^took his horse, which he found at the en¬ 
trance—repeated a caution to Fabian, to conduct himself with 
pnidence—^and, passing on to the south-western gate, gave the 
strongest injunctions concerning the necessity of keeping a 
vigilant watch, both by patrols and by sentinek, intimating, at 
tlic same time, that it must have been neglected during the pre¬ 
ceding part of the evening. The men murmured an apology, 
the confusion of which seemed to express that there had existed 
some occasion for the reprimand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his journey to Hazelside, his 
train diminished hy. the absence of Fabian and his assistants. 
After a hasty, but not a short journey, the knight alighted at 
Thomas Dickson’s, where ho found thC detachment from Ayr 
liad arrived before him, and were snugly housed for the night. 
Ho sent one n>f the archers to announce his approach to the 
Abbot of Saint Bride and his young guest, intimating, at the 
same time, that the archer must keep sight of the latter uhtil 
he himself arrived at the chapel, which would be instantly. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 

I’ 

c 

When il\e nigL'.engale singes, the wod^s waxes grene, 

Lef, and gras, and blosme, apringeth ^ Apnl I wene, 

And love is to myne herte g^e with one spears so kene. 

Night and day my blood hyt drypkes, mine herte doth me tene, 

MSS. Hail. Quoted by Warton. 

Sir Aymer de Valence had no sooner followed his archer 
to the convent of Saint Bride, than he summoned the abbot to 
his presence, who came with the air of a man who loves his 
ease, and who is suddenly called from tbe couch where he has 
consigned himself to a comfortable repose, at the sumipons of 
one whom he does not think it safe to disobey, and to whom 
hb would not disguise his sense of peevishness, if he durst. 

“ It is a late tide,” he said, “ which has brought your worthy 
honour hither from the castle. Ma^ I be informed of the 
cause, ^after the arrangement so recently gone into with the 
governor 1” 
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• “It is my hope,” replied the knight, “that you, Father 
Abbot, are. not alre^y conscious of it; suspicions are afloat, 
and I niyself have this night seen something to confirm them, 
that some of the obstinate rebels of this country are again set¬ 
ting afoot dangerous practices, to the peril of the garrison; and 
I come, father, to. see whether, in requital of many favours re¬ 
ceived from the English monarch, you will not merit his bounty 
aifd protection,i3by contributing to the discovery of the designs 
of his enemies.” 

“Asstircdly so,” answered Father Jerome, in an agitated 
voice. Most unquestionably my information should stand at 
your command ; that is, if I knew anything the coinmunication 
of whieh could be of advantage to you.” 

“Father Abbot,”’replied the English knight, “although it 
is rash to make myself responsible for a North-country man In 
these times, yet I own I do consider you as on* who has ever 
been faithfully subject to the King of England, and I willingly 
hof)e that you will still continue so.” 

“ And a fine encouragement I have ! ” said the abbot; “ to be 
called out‘of my bed at midnight, in this raw weather, to undergo 
the examination of a knight, who is the youngest, perhaps, of his 
own honourable rank, and who will not tell me the subject of 
the interrogatories, but detains me on this cold pavement, till, 
according to the opinion of Celsus, the podagra which lurks «u 
my feet may be driven into my stomach, a*rl then good-night to 
abbacy and examiuations^from henceforward.’V •• 

“ Good father,” said tt|g young man, “ the spirit of the times 
must teach thee patience; recollect that 1 can feel no pleasure 
in this duly, and that if an Asurrection should take place, the 
rebels, who are suCiciently displeased with thee for acknowledg¬ 
ing the English monarch, would hang the© from thine own 
steeple to feed the crows; or tliat, if thou hast secured thy 
peace by some private compact with the insurgents, the English 
governor, who will sooner or later gaiu the advantage, will not 
fail to,treat thee as a rebel to his sovereign.” 

“It may appear to you, my noble son,” answered the abbof,“ 
obviously discomposed, “ that I am hung up, in this case, on the 
horns of the dilemma which you have stated; nevertheless, I 
protest to you, that if any one accuses me of conspiring with the 
rebels against the King of England, 1 am ready, proviited you 
give me time to swallow a potion recommended by Celsus in my 

VOL. XXV. U 
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perilous case, to answer with the most perfect sincerity every 
question which you can put to me upon that subject*' So saying, 
he called upon a monk who had attended at his levde, and giving 
him a large key, whispered something in his ear. The cup 
which the monk brought was of such capacity as proved Cclsus’s 
draught required to be administered in considerable quantity, 
and a strong smell which it spread through the apartment, 
accredited the knight’s suspicion that the medi^jne chiefly co;i- 
sisted of what were then termed distilled waters, a preparation 
known in the monasteries for some time before that aimfortable 
secret had reached the laity in general. The abbot,, neither 
overawed by the strength nor by the quantity of the potion, took 
it off with what he himself would have called a feeling of^sdacc 
and pleasance, and his voice became much more composed; he 
si^iffed himself < as comforted extraordinarily by the medicine, 
and willing tO' proceed to answer any questions which could be 
put to him by his gallant young friend. 

“ At present,” said the knight, “ you are aware, father, that 
strangers travelling through this country must be the first 
objects of our suspicions and inquiries. What is, for example, 
your own opinion of the youth termed Augustine, the son, or 
calling himself so, of a person called Bertram the minstrel, who 
has resided for some days in your convent 1 ” 
t The abbot heard the question with eyes expressive of surprise 
at the quarter from T^hich it came. 

“ Aasdfredly,” so.id he, I think of him as a youth who, from 
anything I have seen, is of that excellent disposition, both with 
respect to loyalty and religion, which I should have expected, 
were I to judge ftom the estimaline person who committed him 
to my care.” 

With this the abbot bowed to the knight, as if he had con¬ 
ceived that this repartee gave him a silencing advantage in any 
question which could foUow upon that subject; and he was 
probably, therefore, surprised when Sir Aymer replied as follows: 

“ It is very true, Father Abbot, that I myself did recommend 
this stripling to you as a youth of a harmless disposition, and 
vfdth respect to whom it would be mmecessaiy to exercise the 
strict vi^ance extended to others in similar circumstances; but 
the evidence which seemed to me to vouch for this young man’s 
innocelioe has not appeared so satisfactory to my superior and 
commander; and it is by his orders that I now make further 
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inquiries of you. You must tliiuk they are of consequence/ 
since we again trouble you, and at so unlRronted an hour.” 

“ I* can only protest by my order, and by the veil of Saint 
Bride,” replied the abbot, the spirit of Oelsus appearing to fail 
his pupil, “ tliat whatever evil may bo in this matter, is totally 
imknown to me—nor could it be extorted from me by racks or 
im])lpments of torture. Whatever signs of disloyalty may have 
^ecn cvinccd'by this young man, I have witnessed none of them, 
although I have been strictly attenti\'o to his behaviour.” 

“ Ift what respect ? ” said the knight—“ and what is the result 
of yoirtr observation ] ” 

“ My answer,” said the abbot of Saint Bride, shall be sin¬ 
cere‘and downright. The youth condescended upon payment 
of a certain number bf gold crowns, not by any means to r^ay 
hospitality of the church of Saint Bride, Ibut merely”- 

“ Nay, father,” interrupted the knight, “ ylhi may cut that 
short, since the governor and I well understand the terms upon 
^hich the monks of Saint Bride exercise their hospitality. In 
what manner, it is more necessary to ask, was it received by 
this boy t ” 

^^Wi^ll the utmost gentleness and moderation, noble sir,” 
answered the abbot; “ indeed it appeared to me, at first, that 
be might be a troublcsomo guest, since the amount of his 
benevolence to the convent was such as to encourage, anJJ in 
some degree, to authorise, his demanding accommoi^tion of a 
kind superior to what had to bestow.” ^ * 

“ In which case,” sfid Sir Aymer, “ you would have had 
the discomfort of returning some part of the money you had 
received 1 ” 

“That,” replied the abbot, “would have been a mode of 
settlement contraiy to our vows. What is paid to the treasury 
of Saint Bridget, cannot, agreeably to our rule, be on any account 
restored. But, noble knight, there was no occasion for this; a 
cnist of white bread and a dmught of milk were diet sufficient 
to nqprish this poor youth for a day, and it was my own anxiety 
for his health that dictated the fiimishing of his cell wit|^ a 
softer bed and coverlet than are quite consistent with the rules 
of our order.” 

“Now hearken to what I say, Sir Abbot, and answer me 
truly,” said the Knight of Valence—“ What communication has 
this youth held with the inmates of your convent, or with those 
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beyond your house 1 Search your memory concerning this, and 
let me have a distinct*answer; for your guest’s safety and your 
own depend upon it.” 

“ As I am a Christian man,” said the abbot, “ I have observed 
nothing which could give ground for your worship's suspicions. 
The boy Augustine, unluce those whom I have observed wlio 
have been educated in the world, showed a marked preference to 
the company of such sisters as the house of Saint Bridg contain^; 
rather than for that of the monks, my brethren, although there 
are among them pleasant and conversable men.” 

“Scandal,” said "the young knight, “might find a redson for 
that prefereifce.” ■ ■ 

“ Not in the case of the sisters of Saint Bridget,” said the 
abbot, “ most of whom have been either sorely misused by time, 
or their comelines^' destroyed by some mishap previously to their 
being received ihto the seclusion of the house.” 

This observation the good father made with some internal 
movement of mirth, which was apparently excited at the idea tf 
the sisterhood of Saint Bridget becoming attractive to any one 
by dint of their personal beauty, in which, as it happened, they 
were all notably, and almost ludicrously, deficient. The English 
knight, to whom the sisterhood were well known, felt also in¬ 
clined to smile at this conversation. 

acquit,” he said, “the pious sisterhood of charming, 
otherwise (than by tli6ir kind wishes, and attention to the wants 
of the suffering stinger.” t 

“ Sister Beatrice,” continued the father, resuming his gravity, 
“ is indeed blessed with a winning gift of making comfits and 
syllabubs; but, on minute inquiry, I do not find that the youth 
has tasted any of them. Neither is sister Ursula so hard- 
favoured by nature, as from the effects of an accident; but your 
honour knows that when a woman is ugly, the men do not 
trouble themselves about the cause of her hard favour. I will 
go, with your leave, and see in what state the youth now is, and 
j»¥unraon him before you.” , 

** I request you to do so, father, for the affair is instant: and 
I earnestly advise you to watch, in the closest manner, this 
Augustine's behaviour; you cannot be too particular, 1 will 
wait yojir return, and either carry the boy to the castle^, or leave 
him here, as circumstances may seem to require.” 

The abbot bowed, promised his utmost exertions, and bob- 
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bled out of the room to wait on the youth Augustine in his cell, ^ 
anxious to favour, if possible, the wishes <of Do Valeucc, whom 
he locrtted upon as rendered by circumstances his miliUuy 
patron. 

Pie remained long absent, and Sir Aymer began to be of 
opinion that the.delay was suspicious, when the abbot returned 
with perplexity and discomposure on his countenance. 

• “ I crave ypur pardon for keeping your worship waiting,” said 
Jerome, 'sfrith much auxicty; “but I hove myscU’ been detained 
and voKed by imnccessary formalities and scruples on the part 
of lliia* peevish boy. In the first place, hearing my foot ap¬ 
proaching his bedroom,' my youth, instead of undoyig the door, 
which woidd have been but proper respect to my place, on the 
contrary draws a strong bolt on the inside; and this fastening, 
forsooth, has been placed on his cliamber by Ursula’s coinnufJid, 
that his slumbers might be suitably respected. • I intimated to 
him as I best could, that he must attend you without delay, and 
prepare to accompany you to the Castle of Douglas; but he 
would not answer a single word, save recommending to me 
patience,'to which I was fain to have recourse, as well as your 
archer, \rhom I found standing sentinel before the door of the 
cell, and contenting himself with the assurance of the sisters that 
there was, no other passage by which Augustine could make his 
escape. At length the door opens, and my young master presowts 
himself fully arrayed for his journey, yiie truth is, I think 
some fresh attack of his malady has affected^hc yoiitH*; he may 
perhaps bo disturbed' wilh some toucli of hypochondria, or black 
choler, a species of < dotage of the mind, which is sometimes 
found concomitant with and %ymptomatic of this disorder; but 
ho is at present composed, and if your worship chooses to see 
him, he is at your command.” 

“Call him liither,” said the knight. And a considerable 
space of time again elapsed ere the eloquence of the abbot, half 
chiding and half soothing, prevailed on the lady, in her adopted 
character, to approach the parlour, in which at last she made 
her ajjpearance, with a countenance on which the marks of tealrtf 
might still be discovered, and a pettish sullcnuess, like thatf of 
a boy, or, with reverence, that of a girl, who is determined upon 
taking her own way in any matter, and equally resolved to give 
no reason for her doing so. Her hurried levde had tiot pre- 
veuted her attending closely to all the muiilings and disguisiuga 
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by which her pilgrim’s dress was arranged, so as to alter her 
appearance, and eSecliually disguise her sex. But as civility 
prevented her wearing her large slouched hat, she ueccosarily 
exposed her countenance more than in the open air; and though 
the knight beheld a most lovely set of features, yet they were 
not such as were inconsistent with the character she had adopted, 
and which she had resolved upon maintaining to the last. She 
had, accordingly, mustered up a degree of course which was 
not natural to her, and which she perhaps supported * by hopes 
which her situation hardly admitted. So soon as she found her¬ 
self in the same apartment with De Valence*, she assiuned a 
style of manners, bolder and more determined than she had 
hitherto displayed. 

“ Your worship,” she said, addressing him even before he spoke, 
“ ii? a knight of Eijgland, and possessed, doubtless, of the virtues 
whicli become jjiat noble station. I am an unfortunate lad, 
obliged, by reasons which I am under the necessity of keeping 
secret, to travel in a dangerous country, where I am suspected, 
without any just cause, of becoming accessoiy to plots and con¬ 
spiracies which are contrary to my own interest, and which my 
veiy soul abhors ; and which I might safely abjure, by impre¬ 
cating upon myself all the curses of our religion and renouncing 
all its promises, if I were accessory to such designs, in thought, 
wofd, or deed. Nevertheless, you, who will not believe my 
solemn protestations, ye about to proceed against me as a guilty 
person, aufl in so ^oing I must warn you, Sir Knight, tliat you 
will commit a great and cruel injustice.” 

“I shall endeavour to avoid thatf' said the knight, “by 
referring the duty to Sir John d» Walton, the governor, who 
will decide what is to b6 done; in this case, my only duty will 
be to place you in his hands at Douglas Castle.” 

“ Must you do this 1 ” said Augustine. 

“ Certainly,” replied the knight, “ or be answerable for neglect¬ 
ing my duty.” 

“ But if I become bound to answer your loss with a large 
Siftn of money, a large tract of land ”- 

V No treasure, no land,—supposing such at your disposal," 
answered the knight, “can atone for disgrace; and, besides, 
boy, how should I trust to your warrant, were my avarice such 
as would induce me to listen to such proposals 1” 

“ T must then prepare to attend you instantly to the Castle 
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.of Douglas and the presence of Sir John de Walton?” replied 
Augustine. • 

“ YcAmg' man,” answered De Valence, “ there is no remedy, 
since, if you delay me longer, I must cany you thither by force,” 

“ What will be the consequence to my father ? ” said the 
youth. 

‘‘That,” replied the knight, “wiU depend exactly on the 
imture of yourtconfessiofx and his; something you both have.to 
say, as is •evident from the terms of the letter Sir John de 
AValtoiu conveyed to you; and I assure you, you were better 
to speak it out at*once than to risk the consequences of more 
delay, I can admit of no more trifling; and^ believe me 
that your fate will be entirely ruled by "your own frankness 
and candour,” ■ • 

“ I must prepare, then, to travel at you* command,” said 
the youth. “ But this cruel disease still hangs ground me, and 
Abbot Jerome, whose leech-craft is famous, will himself assure 
yoji that I cannot travel without danger of my life; and that, 
while I was residing in this convent, I declined eveiy oppor¬ 
tunity of exercise which was offered me by the kindness of the 
garrison at Hazclside, lest I might by mishap bring the conta¬ 
gion among your men.” 

“ The youth says right,” said the abbot; “ the archers and 
mcn-at-arms have more than once sent to invite this lad to j<iin 
in some of their military games, or to i^use them, perhaps, 
with Bomo of his minstrelsy; but he has ^nifonnljf4601106(1 
doing so; and, according^ to my belief, it is the effects of this 
disorder which have prevented his accepting an indulgence so 
natural to his age, and in so (hill a place as the convent of Saint 
Bride must needs seem to a youth bred up in the world.” 

“ Do you then hold, reverend father,” said Sir Ayraer, “ that 
there is real danger in carrying this youth to the castle to-night, 
as I proposed 1 ” 

“ I conceive such danger,” replied the abbot, “ to exist, not 
only as it may occasion the relapse of the poor youth himself, 
but as particularly likely, no preparations having been made, to* 
introduce the infection among your honourable garrison; for* it 
is in those relapses, more than in the first violence of the malady, 
that it has been found most contagious.” 

“ Then,” said the knight, “ you must be content, my Mend, to 
give a share of your room to an archer, by way of sentinel.” 
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“ I cannot object,” said Augustine, “ provided my unfortunate, 
vicinity does not endanger the health of the poor soldier.” 

“ He will be as ready to do his duty,” said the abbot,““ with¬ 
out the door of the apartment as within it; and if the youth 
should sleep soundly, which the presence of a guard in his 
chamber might prevent, he is the more likely to answer your 
purpose on the morrow.” 

“ Let it be so,” said Sir Aymer ; “ so you aros sure that you 
do not minister any facility of escape.” ' 

“ The apartment,” said the monk, “ hath no other entrance 
than that which is guarded by the archer; but, to content you, 
I shall secure the dopr in your presence.” 

“So be it, then,” said the knight of Valence; “this done, I 
myself will lie down without doffing my*mJiil-shirt, and snatch 
a 'sleep till the ruddy dawn calls me again to duty, when you, 
Augustine, wilV hold yourself ready to attend me to our Castle 
of Douglas.” 

The bells of the convent summoned the inhabitants and in¬ 
mates of Saint Bride to morning prayers at the first peep of 
day. When this duty was over, the knight deiniinded his 
prisoner. The abbot marshalled him to the door of .ASigustine’s 
chamber. The sentinel who was stationed there, armed with 
a brown-bill, or species of partisan, reported that he had heard 
nl' motion in the apartment duiing the whole night. The abbot 
tapped at the door, 1«ut received no answer. He knocked again 
louder, btit the si^once was unbroken from within. 

“What means this?” said the reverend ruler of the convent 
of Saint Bride; “my youn^ patient lias certainly fallen into a 
syncope or swoon 1 ” • 

“ I wish, Father Abbot,” said the knight, “ that he may not 
have made his escape instead, an accident which both you and 
I may bo required to answer, since, according to our strict duly, 
we ought to have kept sight of him, and detained him in close 
custody until daybreak.” 

“1 trust your worship,” said the abbot, “ only anticipates a 
’ misfortune which I cannot think possible.” 

* “ We. shall speedily see,” said the knight; and raising his 
voice, he called aloud, so as to be heard within, “ Bring croW' 
bars and levers, and bufst me that door into splinters without 
an instant’s delay.” 

The loudness of his voice, and the stem tone in which ho 
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gpoke, soon brought around him the brethren of the house, and 
two or three sohlicrs of his own party, wljo were already busy 
in capafisoriing their horses. The dLspleasure of the young 
knight was manifested by his flushed features, and the abrupt 
manlier in which ho again repeated his commands for breaking 
open the door. This was speedily performed, though it required 
the application of considerable strength, and as the shattered 
remains fell crqighing into the apartment, De Valence sprung, 
and tho abbot hobbled, into the cell of the prisoner, which, to 
the fulfihneut of their worst susincions, they found empty. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

Whero is ho 1 Has the deep earth swallow’d him ? 

Or hath he molted like some airy phantom 

That shims tho approach of mom and the young sun ? 

Or hath he wrapt him in Cimmerian darkness, 

AM pass’d beyond the circuit of the sight 
Witn things of the night’s slindows t 

Akontuous. 

The disappearance of the youth, whose disguise and whose fati 
have, wo hope, inclined our readers to take some interest in 
him, will require some explanation ere w'e yoceed \^ih tlie 
otlier personages of the story, and we shall set about giving it 
accordingly. 

When Augustine was consigiasd to his cell for the second time 
on the preceding evening, both the monk and the young Knight 
of Valence had seen the key turned upon him, and had heard 
him secure the door in the inside with the bolt which had been 
put on at his request by sister Ursula, in whose affections the 
youth of Augustine, his extreme handsomeness, and above all, 
ids indisposition of body, and his melancholy of mind, had gained 
him codsiderable interest. 

So soon, accordingly, as Augustine re-entered his apartment, h6 
was greet^ in a whisper by the sister, who, during the interval 
of his absence, had contrived to slip into the cell, and having 
tappiced herself behind the little bed, came out with great a|)pear- 
ance of joy, to greet the return of the youth. The number of 
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little attentions, the disposal of holly boughs, and such other 
evergreens as the seison permitted, showed the anxiety of the 
holy sisters to decorate the chamber of their guest, and the 
greetings of sister Ursula expressed the same friendly interest, 
at the same time intimating that she was already in some degree 
in possession of the stranger’s mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were busied in exchange of 
confidence, the extraordinary difference betwe^ their counte¬ 
nances and their persons must have struck any one 'vvho might 
have been accidentally a witness of their interview. The dark 
pilgrim’s robe of,the disguised female, was ‘not a stronger con¬ 
trast to thciwhite woollen garment worn by the votaress of Saint 
Bride, than the visage of the nun, seamed with many a ghastly 
scar, and the light of one of her eyesi extinguished for ever, 
causing it to roM a sightless luminary in her head, was to the 
beautiful countenance of Augustine, now bent with a confidential, 
and even afiectionate look, upon the extraordinary features of 
her companion. » 

“ You know,” said the supposed Augustine, “the principal part 
of my story; can you, or will you, lend me your assistance] 
If not, my dearest sister, you must consent to witncss»my death, 
rather than my shame. Yes, sister Ursula, I will not be pointed 
at by the finger of scorn, as the thoughtless maiden who sacri¬ 
ficed so much for a young man, of whose attachment she was not 
so well assured as s^ ought to have been. I will not be dragged 
before iJb Walto^, for the purpose of being compelled, by threats 
of torture, to declare myself the female in honour of whom he 
holds the Dangerous Oaatte. No eftubt, he might be glad to 
give his hand in wedlock to a damsel whose dowry is so ample; 
but who can teU whether he will regard me with that respect 
which every woman would wish to command, or pardon that 
boldness of which I have been guilty, even though its conse¬ 
quences have been in his own favour ] ” ' 

“Nay, my darling daughter,” answered the nun, “comfort 
yourself; for in aU 1 can aid you, ho assured 1 will. My means 
'are somewhat more than my present situation may expr^s, and, 
fie assured, they shall bo tried to the uttermost. Methinks, I 
still hear that lay which you sung to the other sisters and myself, 
although I alone, touched by feelings kindred to yours, had the 
addr^s to comprehend tW it told your own tale.” 

“ I am yet surprised,” said Augustine, speaking beneath her 
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Jbreatli, “ how I had the holduess to sing in your ears the lay^ 
which, in fact,, was the history of my disgrace.” 

“ Alas ! that you will say so,” returned the nun; “ there was 
not a word but what resembled those tales of love and of high- 
spirited daring which the best minstrels love to celebrate, and 
the noblest knights and maidens weep at once and smile to hear. 
The Lady Augusta of Berkely, a great heiress, according to the 
wwrld, both in l^pid aud moveable goods, becomes the king’s ward 
by the death of her parents; and thus is on the point of being 
given away in marriage to a minion of the King of England, 
whom iib these Skittish valleys wo scruple not to call a per- 
empt('ry tyrant.” ^ _ • 

“ I must not say so, my sister,” said the ijilgrim; “ and yet, 
true it is, that the cou»in of the obscure parasite Gaviston, on 
whom the king wished to confer my poor handi was neither iTy 
birth, merit, nor circumstance, wortliy of suck an alliance. 
Meantime, I heard of the fame of Sir John de Walton; and I 
hestfd of it not with the less interest that his feats of chivalry 
were said to adorn a knight, who, rich in everything else, was 
poor in worldly goods, and in the smiles of fortune. I saw this 
(Sir John de Walton, and I acknowledge that a thought, which 
had already intruded itself on my imagination, became, after this 
interview, by frequent recurrence, more familiar, and more wel¬ 
come to me. Methought that the daughter of a powerful En** 
libh family, if she could give away with lier kand such wealth as 
the world spoke of, would more justly and hoqjmrably neStow it 
in remedying the errors of" fortune in regard to a gallant knight 
like De Walton, than in patching the revenues of a beggarly 
Frenchman, whose only merit ^as in being the kinsman of a 
man wlio was very generally detested by the whole kingdom of 
England, excepting the infatuated monarch himself.” 

“ Nobly designed, my daughter,” said the nun; “what more 
worthy of a noble heart, possessing riches, beauty, birth, and 
rank, than to confer them all upon indigent and chivalrous merit?” 

“Such, dearest sister, was my intention,” replied Augustine;^ 
“ but I *have, perhaps, scarce sufficiently explained >tho manner 
ill which I meant to proceed. By the advice of a minstrel of 
our house, the same who is now prisoner at Douglas, I caused 
exhibit a large feast upon Christmas eye, and sent invitations 
abroad to the young knights of noble name who were Ifiiowu 
to spend their leisure in quest of arms and adventures. When 
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the tables were drawn, and the feast concluded, Bertram, as 
had been before devsed, was called upon to take his harp. He 
sung, receiving from all who were presont the attention due to 
a minstrel of so much fame. The theme which he chose, was 
the frequent capture of this Douglas Castle, or, as the poet 
termed it, Castle Dangerous. ‘Where are the champions of 
the renowned Edward the First,’ said the minstrel, ‘ when the 
realm of England cannot furnish a man brave enough, or sidh- 
ciently expert in the wars, to defend a miserable hamlet of the 
North against the Scottish rebels, who have vowed to retake it 
over our soldiers’, heads ere the year rolls to an end I Where 
are the no?3le ladies, whose smiles used to give countenance to 
the Knights of Saint George’s Cross? Alas 1 the spirit of lovo 
and of cldvalry is alike dead amongst tis —our knights are 
limited to petty enterprises—and our noblest heiresses are 
given as prize" to strangers, as if their own countiy had no one 
to deserve them,’—Hero stopped the harp; and I shame to say, 
that I myself, aa if moved to enthusiasm by the song of,the 
minstrel, arose, and taking from my neck the chain of gold 
which supported a crucifix of special sanctity, I made my vow, 
always under the King’s permission, that I wouM give my 
hand, and the inheritance of my fathers, to the good knight, 
being of noble birth and lineage, who should keep the Castle 
^»f Douglas in the King of England’s name, for a year and a 
day. I sat down, my dearest sister, deafened with the jubilee 
in which my g^’ests expressed their applause of my supposed 
patriotism. Yet some degree of pause took place amidst the 
young knights, who might reasonably have been supposed ready 
to embrace this offer, although yit the risk of being encumbered 
with Augusta of Berkely.” 

“ Shame on the man,” said sister Ursula, “ who should think 
so! Put your beauty alone, my dearest, into consideration, 
and a true knight ought to have embraced the dangers of 
twenty Castles of Douglas, rather than let such an invaluable 
opportunity of gaining your favour be lost.” 

“ It may be that some in reality thought so,” said' the pil¬ 
grim ; “ but it was supposed that the king’s favour might be 
lost 1^ those who seemed too anxious to thwart his royal pur¬ 
pose upon his word’s hand. At any rate,, greatly to my joy, 
the only person who availed himself of the offer I had made 
was Sir John de Waltou; and as his acceptance of it was 
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f»uarc6d by a clause, saving and reserving the King’s approba¬ 
tion, 1 hope he has not suifercd any diminution of Edward’s 
favour.” * 

“ Assure yourself, noble and high-spirited young lady,” replied 
the nun, “ that there is no fear of thy generous devotion hurting 
thy lover with the -King of England. Something we hear con¬ 
cerning worldly passages, even in this remote nook of Saint 
Bi-fde’s cloister‘,*and the report goes among the English soldiers 
that their king was indeed ofieuded at your putting your will 
in opposition to his own; yet, on the other hand, this preferred 
lover. Sir* John de*\Valtoii, was a man of such extensive fame, 
and your offer was bo much in the character of better but not 
forgotteti times, that even a king could not at the beginning of 
a long and stubborn waf deprive an errant cavalier of his brid^ 
if rIip should be duly won by liis sword and lanCe.” 

“Ah! dearest sister Ursula I ” sighed the disgfiised pilgrim, 

“ but, on the other hand, how much time must pass by in the 
sieg'fc. by defeating which that suit must needs he advanced? 
While I sat in my lonely castle, tidings after tidings came to 
•astound me’with the numerous, or rather the constant dangers, 
with whiclf my lover was surrounded, until at length, in a 
moment 1 think of madness, I resolved to set out in this mas¬ 
culine disguise; and having myself with my own eyes seen in 
what situation I had placed my knight, I determined to takf 
such measures in respect to shortening the 4crm of his Irlal, or 
otherwise, as a sight of Pouglas Castle, and#—why sTibuld I 
deny it?—of Sir John Walton, might suggest. Perhaps 
you, my dearest sister, may not so well understand my being 
tempted into flinching from the Resolution which I had laid down 
for my own honour, and tliat of my lover; but consider, that my 
resolution was the consequence of a moment of excitation, and 
that the course which I adopted was the conclusion of a long, 
w'asting, sickening state of uncertainty, the effect of which was 
to weaken the nerves which were once higlily strong with love 
of my Qountiy, as I thought \ but in reality, alas 1 with fond, 
and anxious feelings of a more selfish description.” 

“ Alas 1 ” said sister Ursula, evincing the strongest symptoms 
of interest and compassion, “ am I the person, dearest child, 
whom you suspect of insensibility to the distresses which are 
the froit of true love ? Bo you suppose that the air which ia 
breathed within these walls has the property upon the female 
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heart, of such marvellous fountains as they say change into 
stone the substanc'Is which are immersed into their waters 1 
Hear my tale, and judge if it can be thus with one who possesses 
my causes of grief. And do not fear for loss of time; we must 
let our neighbours at Hazelside be settled for the evening, ere I 
furnish you with the means of escape; and you must have a 
trusty guide, for whose fidelity I will be responsible, to direct 
your path through these woods, and protect ycu in case of any 
danger, too likely to occur in these troublesome times. It will 
thus be nigh an hour ere you depart; and sure I am that in no 
manner can you spend the time better than in listening to 
distresses too similar to your own, and flowing from the source 
of disappointed affection which you must needs sympathise 
with.” 

The distresses; of the Lady Augusta did not prevent her being 
in some degree affected, almost ludicrously, with the singular 
contrast between the hideous countenance of this victim of the 
tender passion, and the cause to which she imputed her sorrows; 
but it was not a moment for giving way to a sense of the ridi¬ 
culous, which would have been in the highest degree offensive ■ 
to the sister of Saint Bride, whose good-will she hM so many 
reasons to conciliate. She readily, therefore, succeeded in pre¬ 
paring herself to listen to the votary with an appearance of 
sympathy, which might reward that which she had herself 
experiepced at the kanda of sister Ursula; while the unfortunate 
recluse, with an^* agitation which mado her ugliness still more 
conspicuous, narrated nearly in a, whisper the following cir¬ 
cumstances :— 

“ My misfortunes commenced!' long before I was called sister 
Ursula, or secluded as a votaress within these walls. My father 
was a noble Norman, who, like many of his countrymen, sought 
and found fortune at the court of the King of Scotland. He 
was endowed with the sheriffdom of this county, and Maurice 
de Hattely, or Hautlieu, was numbered among the wealthy and 
, powerful barons of Scotland. Wherefore should I deny it, that 
the daughter of this baron, then called Margaret de Hautlieu, 
was also distinguished among the great and fii^ir of the land 1 
It can be no censurable vanity which provokes me to speak the 
trutl^ and unless I tdUit myself, you could hardly suspect what 
a resemblance I once bore even to the lovely Lady Augusta of 
Berkely. About this time broke out those unfortunate feuds of 
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43ruce and Baliol, which have been so long the curse of this 
country, father, determined in his clToice of party by the 
arguments of hia wejilthy kinsmen at the court of Edward, 
embraced with passion the faction of the English interest, and 
became one of the keenest partisans, at first of John Baliol, and 
afterwards of the Englisli monarch. None among the Anglocised- 
Scottisli, as his party was called, were so zealous as he for the 
refl cross, and one was more detested by his countrymen who 
followed the national stan4ard of Saint Andrew and the patriot 
Wallace.* Among those soldiers of the soil, Malcolm Fleming 
of Biggaf was one of the most distinguislied by his noble birth, 
his high acquirements, and his fame in chivalry, i saw him ; 
and thfc ghastly spectre who now addresses you must not be 
ashamed to say, that shh loved, and was beloved by, one of tljo 
liauflsomcst youths in Scotland. Our attachmeift was discovered 
to my father almost ere we had owned it to eaclf other, and lie 
was furious both against my lover and myself; he placed me 
uu(fer the charge of a religious woman of this rule, and I was 
immured within the house of Saint Bride, where my father 
• sluimed not to announce he would cause me to take the veil by 
■force, unlesS I agreed to wed a youth bred at the English court, 
his nephew 3 and, as Heaven had granted him no son, the heir, 
as he had resolved, of the house of Hautliou. I was not long 
in making my election. I protested that death should be my 
choice, rather than any other husband excelling Malcolgi Flem¬ 
ing. Neither was my lot^r less faithful; hef found means to 
communicate to me a partiiplar night on which he proposed to 
attempt to storm the nunneiy of Saint Bride, and carry me from 
hence to freedom and the greenwood, of which Wallace was 
generally called the king. In an evil hour—an hour I think of 
infatuation and witclieiy—I suflFered the abbess to wheedle the 
secret out of me, which I might have been sensible would appear 
more horribly flagitious to her than to any other woman that 
breathed; but I bad not taken the vows, and 1 thought Wallace 
and Flopiing had the same charms for everybody as for me, and, 
the artful woman gave me reason to believe that her loyalty tp 
Bruce was without a flaw of suspicion, and she took part in a 
plot of which my freedom was the object. The abbess engaged 
to have the English guards removed to a distance, and in appear¬ 
ance the troops were withdrawn. Accordingly, in the middle 
of the night appointed, the window of my cell, which was two 
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storeys from the ground, was opened without noise j and nevei 
were my eyes more gladdened than, as ready disguised and arrayed 
for flight, even in a horseman’s dress, like yourself, fairest Lady 
Augusta;, I saw Malcolm Fleming spring into the apartment. 
Ho rushed towards me j but at the same time my father with 
ten of his strongest men filled the room, and cried their war-cry 
of Baliol. Blows were instantly dealt on eveiy side. A form 
like a giant, however, appeared in the midst of«vhe tumult, and 
distinguished himself^ even to my half-giddy eye, by the ease 
with which he bore down and dispersed those who fought against 
our freedom. My father alone offered an oppositibn which 
threatcned''to prove, fatal to him; for Wallace, it was said, could 
foil any two martial champions that ever drew sword. " Brush¬ 
ing from him the armed men, as a lady‘would drive away v'ith 
her fan a swarnci of troublesome flies, he secured me in one ann, 
used his other for our mutual protection, and I found myself 
in the act of being borne in safety down the ladder by which 
Biy deliverers had ascended from without,—but an evil late 
awaited this attempt. 

“ My father, whom the Ohampion of Scotland had spared for 
my sake, or rather for Fleming’s, gained by his victor’^ compassion 
and lenity a fearful advantage, and made a remorseless use of it. 
Having only bis left hand to oppose to the maniac attempts of 
my father, even the strength of Wallace could not prevent the 
assailapit, with all the energy of desperation, from throwing down 
the ladder, on wkich his daughter wiis perched lUce a dove in 
the grasp of an eagle. ,^The chanepion saw our danger, and 
exerting his inimitable slrength and agility, cleared himself and 
me from the ladder, and leaped Vree of the moat of the convent, 
into which we must otherwise have been precipitated. The 
Champion of Scotland was saved in the desperate attempt, but 
I, who fell among a heap of stones and rubbish, I, the disobedient 
daughter, well-nigh tlie apostate vestal, waked only from a long 
bed of sickness, to find myself the disfigured wretch which you 
. now see me. 1 then learned that Malcolm had escaped from the 
fray, and shortly after I heard, with feelings less keen perhaps 
than they ought to have been, that my fa^er was slain in one 
of the endless battles which took place between the contending 
facing. If he had lii^, 1 might have submitted to the com¬ 
pletion of my fate; but since he was ho more, I felt that it 
would be a preferable lot to be a beggar in the streets of a 
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JScottish Tillage, than an abbess in this miserable house of Saint 
Bri<le; nor ww even that poor object of ambition, on which* my 
father used to expatiate when desirous of persuading me to enter 
the monastic state by milder means than throwing me off the 
battlements, long open to me. The old abbess died of a cold 
caught the evening of the fray; and the place, which might 
have been kept open until 1 was capable of filling it, was dis¬ 
posed of otherwise, when the English thought fiit to reform, as 
they termed it, the discipline of the house; and instead of 
electing ^ new abbess, sent hither two or three friendly monks, 
who havp now the*absolute government of the community, and 
wield it entirely according to the pleasure of the English. But 
I, for (pie, who have had the honour to be sup^rtod by the arms 
of the Champion of my.coimtry, will not remain here to be com¬ 
manded by this Abbot Jerome. I will go foi^^h, nor do I fear 
10 nnd relations and friends, who will provide ^ more fittiug 
place of refuge for Margaret de Hautlieu than the convent of 
Saint Bride; you, too, dearest lady, shall obtain your freedom, 
and it will be well to leave such information as will make Sir 
John de Walton aware of the devotion with which his happy 
. fate has inspired you.” 

“ It is not, then, your own intention,” said the Lady Augusta, 
“ to return into the world again, and you are about to renounce 
the lover, in a union with whom you and he once saw your joiiiA 
happiness 1 ” ^ 

“It is a question, my dearest child,”s^d sister*Ursula, 
“ which I dare not ask myself, and to which I am absolutely 
uncertain what answer 1 ifilould return. I have not taken the 
final and irrcvoca^e vows; I iave <ione nothing to alter my 
situation with regard to Malcolm Fleming. Ho also, by the 
vows pli^ted in, the Chancery of H^ven, is my affianced bride' 
groom, nor am I conscious that I less deserve his faith, in any 
respect now, than at the moment when it was pledged to me; 
but, 1 eonfessy dearest lady, that, rumours have reached me, 
which sting mS to the quick; the reports of my wounds and 
scars afe said to have estranged the l&bight of my choice. 1* 
am now, .indeed poor” she a^d, a sigh, "and I am n5 
longer posseels^bf those personal which they say attract 

the love^ and iffif the welity, <;if the other sex. I teach myself 
therefore, to think, in .viny moments of*settled resolution* that 
all betwixt me and Malcolm Fleming is at an end, saving good 
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wishes on the part of both towards the other; and yet there w 
a sensation in my bosom which whispers, in spite of my reason, 
that if I absolutely believed that which I now say, there would 
be no object on earth worthy my living for in order to attain 
it. This insinuating prepossession whispers, to my secret soul, 
and in very opposition to ray reason and understanding, that 
Malcolm Fleming, who could pledge his all upon the service of 
his country, is incapable of nourishing the versic^tile affections of 
an ordinary, a coarse, or a venal character. Metliimcs, were the 
difference upon his part instead of mine, he would not lose his 
interest in my eyes, because he was seamed with honourable 
scars, obtained in asserting the freedom of his choice, but that 
such wounds would, in my opinion, add to liis merit, whatever 
they took away from his personal comeliness. Ideas rise on 
my soul, as if Malcolm and Margaret might yet be to each other 
all that their affections once anticipated with so much weeurity, 
and that a change, wdiich took nothing from the honour and 
vktue of the beloved person, must rather add to, than diminish, 
the chai'ms of the union. Look at me, dearest Lady Augusta ! 
—look me—if you have courage—full in the face, and tell mo 
whether I do not rave when my fancy is thus comerting mere 
possibilities into that which is natural and probable.” 

The lady of Berkely, conscious of the necessity, raised her 
feyes on the unfortunate nun, afraid of losing her own chance 
of deliverance by tte mode in which she should conduct herself 
in this crisis; y<fjt not willing at the same time to flatter the’ 
unfortunate Ursula, with suggesting ideas for w^hich her own 
sense told her she could hardly find any rational grounds. But 
her imagination, stored with the minstrelsy of the time, brouglit 
back to her recollection the Loathly Lady in “The marriage 
of Sir Gawain,” and she conducted her reply in the following 
manner:— 

“You ask me, my dear Lady Margaret, a trying question, 
which it would be unfriendly to answer otherwise than sincerely, 
„and most cruel to answer with too much rashness. It is true, 
that what is called beauty, is the first quality on which we of 
Ihe weaker sex learn to set a value; w'e are flattered by the 
imputation of personal charms, whether we actually possess 
them or not; and no dqiibt we learn to place upon them a great 
deal'more consequence than in reality is found to belong to 
them. Women, however, even such as are held by their own 
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•Bex, and perhaps in secret by themselves, as devoid of all pre¬ 
tensions to beauty, have been known to become, from their 
understanding, their talents, or their accomplishments, the un¬ 
doubted objects of the warmest attachment. Wherefore then 
should you, in the mere rashness of your apprehension, deem 
it impossible that your Malcolm Fleming should be made of 
that porcelain clay of the earth, which despises the passing 
cftptivatioi^s of outward form in comparison to the charms of 
true affection, and the exccllonco of talents and virtue ?" 

The flun pressed her companion's hand to her bosom, and 
answered her with a deep sigh. 

“ I fear," she said, “ you flatter mo; and yet in ft crisis like 
this if does one good to be flattered, even as cordials, other¬ 
wise dangerous to the 'constitution, are wisely given to supp^i^rt 
•» patient through a paroxysm of agony, ariu enable him to 
endure at least what they cannot cure, Answeifonly one ques¬ 
tion, and it will be time to drop this conversation. Oould you, 
sw^et lady—you upon whom fortune has bestowed so many 
charms—could any argument make you patient under the irre¬ 
trievable loss of your personal advantages, with the concomitant 
loss, as in Thy case is most probable, of that lover f6r whom you 
have already done so much 1 ” 

Tlie English lady cast her eyes again on her friend, and could 
not help shuddering a little at the thought of her own beautiful 
coinitenauce being exchanged for the seame<fand scarre^ featui*es 
of the Lady of Hautlieu, .irregularly lighted fcy the beams of a 
single eye, 4?^, 

“ Believe me,” she said, looking solemnly upwards, “ that even 
ill the case which you suppose^ I would not soitow so much for 
myself, as I would for the poor-spirited thoughts of the lover who 
could leave me because those transitory charms (which must in 
any case ere long take their departure) had fled ere yet the bridal 
day. It is, however, concealed by the decrees of Providence, in 
what manner, or to what extent, other persons, with whose dia 
positiou we are not fully acquainted, may be affected by such 
changes. I can only assure yon that my hopes go witli yomg, 
and that there is no difficulty which shall remain in your path 
in future, if it is in my power to remove it.—Hark! ”- 

** It is the signal of our freedom,* replied Ursula, giving 
Attention to something resemblitig the whoop of the night owl 
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“ We must prepare to leave the convent in a few minutes. Have 
you anything to talft with you 1 ” 

“ Nothing,” answered the Lady of Berkely, “ except the few 
valuables, which I scarce know why I brought with me on my 
flight hither. This scroll, w'hicli I shall leave behind, gives niy 
faithful minstrel permission to save himself, by confessing to Sir 
John de Walton who the person really is whom he has had 
within his reach.” • 

*‘It is strange,” said the novice of Saint BridS, “through 
what extraordinary labyrinths this Love, this Will-of-tlie-Wisp, 
guides his votaries. Take heed as you descehd; this trap-door, 
carefully cencealed,,curiously jointed and oiled, leads to a secret 
postern, where I conceive the horses already wait, whish will 
enable us speedily to bid adieu to Saint Bride’s—Heaven’s bless- 
iflg on her, andon lier convent! We can have no advantage 
from any lights until we are in the open air.” 

During this time, sister Ursula, to give her for the last time 
her conventu^ name, exchanged her stole, or loose upper gar¬ 
ment, for the more succinct cloak and hood of a horseman. She 
led the way through divers passages, studiously complicated, 
until the Lady of Berkely, with throbbing heart, stood in the 
pale and doubtful moonlight, which was shining with grey un¬ 
certainty upon the walls of the ancient building. The imitation 
an owlet's cry directed them to a neighbouring large elm, and 
on approjaebing it, they w6re aware of three horses, held by one, 
conceriliiig whom<».they could only se^ that he was tall, strong, 
and accoutred in the dresg pf a man-^t-arms. 

“ The sooner,” he said, “ we are gone from this place, Lady 
Margaret, it is so much the bettor. You have only to direct the 
course which we shall hold.” 

Lady Margaret’s answer was given beneath her breath; and 
replied to with a caution from the guide to ride slowly and 
silently for the first quarter of an hour, by which time inhabited 
places would be left at a distance. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

Gkeat was the ixstoiiishmeut of tlio young Knight of Valence 
and the reverend I’ather Jerome, when, upon breaking into the 
cell, they discoferod the youthful pilgrim’s absence j and, from 
the garmefits which were left, saw every reason to think that 
the one^yed novice, sister Ursula, had accompanied him in his 
escape ftom custdtty. A thousand thouglits thronged upon Sir 
Aymer, how shamefully he had sutfered himself to Ijp outwitted 
by thei artifices of a boy and of a novice. * His reverend com¬ 
panion in error felt n’o less contrition for having recommended to 
the knight a mild exercise of his authority. Father Jerome h?»d 
obtained his preferment as abbot upon the faith o^his zeal for the 
cause of the English monarch, with the affected interest in which 
ho«was at a loss to reconcile his proceedings of the last night. 
A hurried inquiry took place, from which little could be learned, 
save that the young pilgrim had most certainly gone off with the 
Lady Margaret do Hautlieu, an incident at which the females of 
the convent expressed surprise, mingled with a great deal of 
horror; while that of the males, whom the news soon reached, 
was qualified with a degree of wonder, which seemed to Tie 
founded upon the very different persofnal ajjtgieaj-ance of the two 
fugitives. ^ 

“ Sacred Viigin,” said a nun, “ who could have conceived the 
hopeful votaress, sister Ursula, so lately drowned in tears for her 
father’s untimely fate, capable •of eloping with a boy scarce four¬ 
teen years old ? ” 

“And, holy Saint Bride!"said the Abbot Jerome, “what 
could have made so handsome a young man lend his arm to 
assist such a nightmare as sister ITrsula in the commission of 
so great an enormity? Certainly he can neither plead tempta¬ 
tion .nor seduction, but must have gone, os the worldly phrase 
is,—^to the devil with a dishclout.” 

** I must disijerse the soldiers to pursue the fugitives,” said 
De Valence, “ unless this letter, which the pilgrim must have 
left behind him, shall contain some o^lanations respecting our 
mysterious prisoner." • 

After viewing the contents with some surprise, he read aloud, 
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—“ The undersigned, late residing in the house of Saint Bride, 
do you, Father Jerome, the abbot of said house, to know, that * 
finding you were disposed to treat rao as a prisoner and a spy, 
in the sanctuaiy to which you had received me as a distressed 
person, I have resolved to use my natural liberty, with which 
you have no right to interfere, and therefore have withdrawn 
myself from your abbacy. Moreover, finding' that the novice 
called in your convent sister Ursula (who hath, by a monastic 
rule and discipline, a fair title to return to the world* unless she 
is pleased, after a year’s noviciate, to profess herself sister of 
your order) is determined to use such privilege, I joyfijly take 
the opportunity of her company in this her lawful resolution, 
as being what is in conformity to the law of God, and the pre¬ 
cepts of Saint Bride, which gave you no Q,uthority to detain any 
person in your convent by force, who hath not taken upon her 
iiTevocably the vows of the order. 

“ To you. Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer do Valence, 
knights of England, commanding the garrison of Douglas Dsje, 
I have only to say, that you liave acted .and are acting against 
me under a mystery, the solution of which is comprehended in 
a secret known only to my faithful minstrel, Bertram of the 
many Lays, as whose son I have found it convenient to pass 
myself. But as I cannot at this time prevail upon myself per- 
s(^ially to discover a secret which cannot well be unfolded with¬ 
out feelings of shame, I not only give permission to the said 
Bertram «jhe minstrel, but I charge and command him, that he 
tell to you the pfirpose with which I came originally to the 
Castle* of Douglas. When' this is discovered, it will only re¬ 
main to express my feelings tow^j-ds the two Imights, in return 
for the pain and agony of mind which their violence and threats 
of further severities have occasioned me. 

“And first respecting Sir Aymer de Valence, I freely and 
willingly forgive him for having been involved in a mistake to 
which I myself led the way, and I shall at all times be happy 
to meet with him as an acquaintance, and never to think farther 
of his part in these few days* history, saving as matter of mirth 
and ridicule. 

“ But respecting Sir John do Walton, I must request of him 
to consider whether his conduct towards me, standing as we at 
present do towards eaclf other, is such as he himself ought to 
forget or I ought to forgive; and I trust he will understand me 
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^whcn I tell him, that all former connections must henceforth bo 
at an end between him and the supposed . 

• “ Augustine.” 

“This is madness,” said the abbot, when he had read the 
letter,—“ very midsummer madness; not unfrequently an accom¬ 
paniment of this fjestilontial disease, and I should do well in re¬ 
quiring of those soldiers who shall first apprehend this youth 
Augustine,•thsii they reduce his victuals immediately to water 
and bread, taking care that the diet do rmc exceed in measure 
what is pecessary io sustain nature ; nay, I should be warranted 
by the learned, did I recommend a sufficierit intermixture of 
flngelh^tion with belts, stirrup-leathers, or surcingles* and failing 
those, with riding-whigs, switches, and the like.” 

“ Hush ! my reverend father,” said Do Vidence, “ a light 
begins to break in upon mo. John do Walton, if my suspiciou 
be true, would sooner expose his own fiesh to b^hewm from his 
boiies, than have this Augustine’s finger stung by a gnat. In¬ 
stead of treating this youth as a madman, I, for my own part, 
will be contented to avow that I myself have been bewitched 
and fasciniited; and by my honour, if I scud out my attendants 
in quest of the fugitives, it shall be with the strict charge, that, 
when apprehended, they treat them with all respect, and protect 
them, if they object to return to this house, to any honouraljje 
place of refuge which they may desirg.” 

“ I hope,” said the abbot, looking strangely confused^'* I shall 
be first heard in behalf of the Olmrch concerifing this affair of an 
abducted nun I You see yourself, Sir Knight, that this" scape¬ 
grace of a minstrel avouches neither repentance nor contrition at 
his share in a matter so flagitious.” 

“ You shall he secured an opportunity of being fully heard,” 
replied the knight, “if you shall find at last that you really 
desire one. Meantime, 1 must back, witliout a moment’s delay, 
to inform Sir John de Walton of the turn which affairs have 
taken. Farewell, reverend father. By my honour we may wish 
each either joy that we have escaped from a troublesome charge^ 
which brought as much terror with it as the phantoms of a fear¬ 
ful dream, and is yet found capable of being dispelled by a cure 
as simple as that of awakening the sleeper. But, by Saint Bride 1 
both churchmen and laymen are bound to sympathise with the 
unfortunate Sir John de Walton. I tell thee, father, that if this 
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letter"—^touching the missive with his finger—“is to be constmcc^ 
literally, as far as respects him, he is the man most to bo pitied 
betwiict the brink of Solway and the place where we now stand. 
Suspend thy curiosity, most worthy churchman, lest there should 
be more in this matter than I myself see; so that, while think¬ 
ing that I have lighted on the true explanation, I may not have 
to acknowledge that I have been again leading you into eiTor. 
Sound to liorsc there ! Hoi” ho called out fronjuthe window <')f 
the apartment; “ and let the party I brought hithef prepare to 
scour the woods on their return.” 

“ By my faith P’ said Father Jerome, “ I urn right glad that 
this youngs nut-cracker is going to leave me to my own medi¬ 
tation. I hate when a young person pretends to understand 
whatever passes, while his betters are obliged to confess that it 
is'all a mystery to them. Such an assum})tion is like that of 
the conceited fsol sister Ursula, who pretended to read with a 
single eye a manuscript which I myself could not find intelli¬ 
gible with the assistance of my spectacles.” • 

This might not have quite pleased the yoimg knight, nor 
was it one of those truths which the abbot would liave chosen 
to deliver in his hearing. But the knight had shaken him by 
the hand, said adieu, and was already at Hazclside, issuing 
particular orders to little troops of the archers and others, and 
Ofcasioiially chiding Thomas Uitkson, who, with a degree of 
curiosity which the^EngKsli kniglit was not veiy willing to 
excuse, IM been mdeavouring to get some account of the oucur- 
rences.of the night. ‘ 

“Peace, fellow!" he said, “and^inind thine own business, 
being well assured that the how will come in which it will 
require all the attention thou caust give, leaving others to take 
care of their own affairs.” 

“ If I am suspected of anything,” answered Dickson, in a tone 
rather dogged and surly than otherwise, “ methinks it were but 
fair to lot me know what accusation is brought against me. 1 
need not tell you that chivalry prescribes that a knight should 
dot attack an enemy undefied.” 

When you are a knight,” answered Sir Aymer de Valence, 
“ it will be time enough for me to reckon with you upon the 
points of form due to you by the laws of chivahy. Meanwhile, 
you hidl best let me know what share you have had in playing 
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off the martial phantom which sounded the rebellious slogan of 
Douglas in the town of that name.” • 

“ I know nothing of what you speak,” answered the goodmai\ 
of Hazclsido. 

“ See then,” said the knight, that you do not engage your¬ 
self in the affairs, of other people, even if your conscience war¬ 
rants that you are in no danger from your own.” 

• So saying, ba rode off, not waiting any answer. The ideas 
which filled his head were to the followiTig purpose. 

“ I know not how it is, but one mist seems no sooner to 
clear awJiy than wfi find ourselves engaged in.another. I take 
it for granted that the disguised damsel if} no oth«r than the 
goddess of Walton’s private idolatry, who has cost him and me 
so much trouble, and sfome certain degree of misunderstanding, 
during these last weeks. By my honour! tljistfair lady is ri^it 
lavish in the pardon which she has so frankly Jjestowed upon 
me, and if she is willing to be loss complaisant to Sir John de 
Walton, why then—And what then 1 —It surely does not infer 
that she would receive me into that place in her affections, 
from which she has just expelled Do Walton 1 Nor, if she did, 
could I a\^iil myself of a change in favour of myself, at the 
expense of my friend and companion in arras. It wore a folly 
even to dream of a thing so improbable. But with respect to 
the other business, it is worth serious consideration. Yon set- 
ton seems to have kept company wifli dead bodies, until ho is 
imfit for the society of tj;ic living; and as ^ that iflckson of 
llazelside, as they call hi^n, there is no attempt against the 
English during these endless wars, in which that man has not 
been concern^; had my lifo^depended upon it, I could not 
have prevented myself from intimating my suspicions of him, 
let him take it as he lists.” 

So saying, the knight spurred his horse, and arriving at 
Douglas Oastle without farther adventure, demanded in a tone 
of greater cordiality than he had of late used, whether he could 
bo adnjitted to Sir John de Walton, having something of con¬ 
sequence to report to him. He was immediately ushered into 
ail apartment, in which the governor was seated at his solitafy 
breakfast. Considering the terms upon which they had lately 
stood, the governor of Douglas Dale ^was somewhat surprised 
at the easy familiarity with which Do Valence now apprSachod 
him. 
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“Some urwjommon news," said Sir John, rather gravely^ 
“ have brought me, the honour of Sir Aymer de Valence’s 
company.” • 

“ It is," answered Sir Aymer, “ what seems of high import¬ 
ance to your interest. Sir John de Walton, and therefore I were 
to blame if I lost a moment in communicating it.” 

“ I shall be proud to profit by your intelligence,” said Sir 
John de Walton. ^ „ 

“ And I too,” said the young knight, “ am loth <0 lose the 
credit of having penetrated a mystery which blinded §ir Jolm 
de Walton, At the same time, I do not wish to be, thought 
capable of jesting with you, which might be the case were I, 
from misapprehension, to give a false key to this piatter. 
With your permission, then, we will proceed thus: We go 
together to the^placo of Bertram the minstrers confinement. 
I have in ray ^ssession a scroll from the young person who 
was intrusted fe the care of the Abbot Jerome; it is written in 
a delicate female hand, and gives authority to the minstrel, to 
declare the purpose which brought them to this vale of Douglas.” 

“ It must be as you say,” said Sir John do Walton, although 
I can scarce see occasion for adding so much form t(i a mystery 
which can be expressed in such small compass.” 

Accordingly, the two knights, the warder leading the way. 
proceeded to the dungeon to which the minstrel had been 
removed. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

The doors of the stronghold being undone, displayed a dungeon 
such as in those days held victims hopeless of escape, but in 
which the ingenious knave of modem times would scarcely have 
deigned to remain many hours. The huge rings by which the 
fetters were soldered together, and attach^ to the human body, 
were, when examined minutely, found to be clenched tbgether 
by riveting so very thin, that when rubbed with corrosive acid, 
or patiently ground with a bit of sandstone, the hold of the 
fetters upon each other might easily be forced asunder, and the 
purpose of them entirely* frustrated. The locks also, large, and 
apparently very strong, were so coarsely made, that an artist of 
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small ingenuity could easily contrive to get tlie better of their 
fastenings upon the same principle. The djiylight found its way 
to the subterranean dimgeon only at noon, and through a passage 
which was purposely made tortuous, so as to exclude the rays 
of the sun, while it presented no obstacle to wind or rain. The 
doctrine that a prisoner was to be esteemed innocent until he 
should be found guilty by his peers, was not understood in those 
i^ys of brute jpree, and he was only accommodated with a lamp 
or other alkiviafion of his misery, if his demeanour was quiet, and 
he appeared disposed to give his jailor no trouble by attempting 
to mak^ his escape. Such a cell of confinement was tliat of 
Bertram, whose moderation of temper and patience had nevertlie- 
less prpeured for him such mitigations of hfs fate as* the warder 
could grant. He was,permitted to carry into liis cell the old 
book, in the perusal of which he found an {^kiisemeut of his 
solitude, together with writing materials, and such other heii-'S 
towards spending his time as were consistent wilh his abode in 
tluj bosom of the rock and the degree of information with which 
his minstrel craft had possessed him. He raised his head from 
the table as the knights entered, while the governor observed to 
the young J^night— 

“ As you seem to think yourself po8ses.scd of the secret of 
this prisoner, I leave it to you. Sir Aymer de Valence, to bring 
it to light in the manner -which you shall judge most expedieq^. 
If the man or his son have siifiered uimecessary hardship, it shall 
be my duty to make amends—which, I suppose, can b# jio very 
important matter,” • • 

Bertram looked up, and €xed his eyes full upon the go-^emor, 
but road nothing in his looks ^hich indicated his being better 
acquainted than before with the secret of his imprisonment. 
Yet, upon turning his eye towards Sir Aymer, his countenance 
evidently lighted up, and the glance which passed between them 
was one of intelligence. 

“You have my secret, then,” said he, “and you know who 
it is that passes under the name of Augustine 1 ” 

Sir Aymer exchanged with him a look of acquiescence; while* 
the eyes of the governor glancmg wildly from the prisoner Ao 
the Knight of Vdence, he exclaimed,— 

“ Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are bdted knight and Chris¬ 
tian man, as you have honour to preseiwe on earth, and a«oul to 
rescue after death, I charge you to tell me the meaning of this 
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mystery • It may bo that you conceive, with truth, that you 
have subject of comf,laint against me;—^If so, I will satisfy you 
as a knight may." 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment. 

“ I charge this knight,” ho said, by his vow of chivalry, 
that he do not divulge any secret belonging to a person of 
honour and of character, unless he has positive assurance that 
it is done entirely by that person’s own consent.” 

“ Let this note remove your scruples," said Sir ilymer, put¬ 
ting the scroll into the hands of the minstrel; “and*for you, 
Sir John de Walton, far from retaining the ifeast feeling of any 
misunderstanding which may have existed between us, I am 
disposed entirely to bury it in forgetfulness, as having. ari.son 
out of a series of mistakes which no moptal could have compro- 
hended. And do not bo offended, my dear Sir John, when I 
protest, on my^kniglitly faith, tliat I pity the pain which I think 
this scroll is likely to give you, and that if my utmost efforts 
can be of the legist service to you in unraveUing this tangled 
skein, I will coiitribute them with as much earnestne.ss as ever 
I did aught in my life. This faithful minstrel will now see that 
he can have no difficulty in yielding up a secret, witch I doubt 
not, but for the writing I have just put into his hands, he would 
have continued to keep with unshaken fidelity." 
o Sir Aymer now placed in De Walton's hand a note, in which 
he had, ere he left ^aint Bride’s convent, signified his own inter¬ 
pretation of the ipystery; and the governor had scarcely read 
the luime it contained, before the same name was pronounced 
aloud by Bertram, who, led; the saffie moment, handed to the 
governor the scroll which he hatL received from the Knight of 
Valence. 

The white plume which floated over the knight’s cap of 
maintenance, which M^as worn as a headpiece within doors, was 
not more ptile in complexion than was the knight himself at the 
unexpected and siu'prising information, that the lady who Vas, 
in chivalrous phrase, empress of his thoughts, and commander 
bf his acUons, and to whom, even in less fantastic times, He must 
h&ve owed the deepest gratitude for the generous election which 
she had made in his favour, was the same person whom he had 
threatened with personal violence, and subjected to hardships 
and afironts which ho would not willingly have bestowed even 
upon the meanest of her sex. 
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• Yet Sir John de Walton seemed at first scarcely to compre¬ 
hend the numerous ill consequences whiclt might probably fol¬ 
low tlii^ unhappy complication of mistakes. He took the paper 
from the minstrel’s hand, and while his eye, assisted by the 
lamp, wandered over the charactera without apparently their 
Cfmveying any distinct impression to his understanding, De 
Valence even became alarmed that he was about to lose his 
faculties. 

“ For Ilbaven’s sake, sir,” lie said, “ be a man, and support 
with manly steadiness these unexpected occurrences—I would 
fain thinlc they wifi reach to nothing else—wh\ch the wit of man 
could not have prevented. This fair ladjr, I woulj^ fain hope, 
caniiotpbe much hint or deeply offended by a train of circum¬ 
stances, the natural' consequence of your anxiety to discharge 
perfectly a duty upon which must depend th» accomjdishmeut 
of all the hopes she liad permitted you to enterti^iin. In God’s 
name, rouse up, sir \ let it not be said, that an apprehended 
fr(fwn of a fair lady hath damped to such a dcgi'ee the courage 
of the boldest knight in England; be wdiat men have called you, 
‘Walton the Unwavering;’ in Heaven’s name, let us at least 
see that tl» lady is indeed offended, before we conclude that she 
is irreconcilably so. To whose fault are we to ascribe the source 
of all these errors 1 Surely, with all due respect, to the caprice 
of tlie lady herself, which has engendered such a nest of mistakes. 
Think of it as a man, and as a soldiet. Suppose that you your¬ 
self, or I, desirous of proying the fidelity of qpr seutinHs, or for 
any other reason, good or bad, attempted to enter this Dai^gcrous 
Castle of Douglas without giving the password to the warders, 
would we bo entitled to blameN:hose upon duty, if, not knowing 
our persons, they manfully refused us entrance, made us prisoners, 
and mishandled us while resisting our attempt, in terms of the 
orders which we ourselves had imposed upon them ? What is 
tliej'e that makes a difference between such a sentinel and your¬ 
self John de Walton, in this curious affair, which, by Heaven! 
would,rather form a gay subject for the minstrelsy of tliis 
excellent bard, than the theme of a tragic lay ? Come I look 
not thus, Sir John de Walton; be angry, if you will, with the 
lady who has committed such a piece of folly, or with me who 
have rode up and down nearly oU night on a fool’s errand, and 
spoiled my best horse, in absolute uncertainty how I sh&ll get 
another till my uncle of Pembroke and I shall be reconciled; or, 
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lastly, if you desire to be totally absurd in your wrath, direct it 
against this worthy Ihinstrel on account of his rare fideUty, and 
punish him for that for which he better deserves a chain of gold. 
Let passion out, if you will; but chase this desponding gloom 
from the brow of a man and a belted knight.” 

Sir John de Walton made an effort to speak, and succeeded 
with some difficulty. 

“ Aymer de Valence,” he said, “ in irritating 'a madman ydU 
do but sport with your own life; ” and then remaineS silent. 

“ I am glad you can say so much,” replied his friend; “ for 
I was not jesting, when I said I would rather that yod were at 
variance with meatball that you laid the w^hole blame on your¬ 
self. It would bo courteous, I think, to set this minstrel 
instantly at liberty. Meantime, for Ms lady’s sake, I v ill 
entreat him, inwall honour, to be our guest till the Lady 
Augusta de Berkely shall do u.s the same honour, and to assist 
us in our search after her place of retirement.—Good minstrel,” 
he continued, “you hear what I say, and you will not)' X 
suppose, be surprised, that, in all honour and kind usage, 
you find yourself detained for a short space in this Castle of 
Douglas ^ ” * 

“ You seem. Sir Knight,” replied the minstrel, “ not so much 
to keep your eye upon the right of doing what you should, a^ 
td possess the might of doing what you would. I must neces¬ 
sarily be guided by<your fidvice, since you have the pewer to 
make ifa oomman(i." 

“And I trust,” continued De “that when your 

mistress and you again meet, we shall have the benefit of your 
intercession for anything which ^ may have done to displehsuro 
her, considering that the purpose of our action was exactly the 
reverse.” 

“ Let me,” said Sir John de Walton, “ say a single word. I 
will offer thee a chain of gold, heavy enough to bear down the 
weight of these shackles, as a sign of regret for having con¬ 
demned thee to suffer so many indignities.” 

“Enough said, Sir John," said De Valence; “let us promise 
no more till this good minstrel shall see some sign of perform¬ 
ance. Follow me this way, and I will tell thee in private of 
other tidings, which it is,impoi-tant that you should know.” 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the dungeon, and 
sending for the old knight, Sir Philip de Montenay, already 
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.mentioned, who acted as seneschal of the castle, he commanded 
that the minstrel should be enlarged from the dungeon, well 
looked "to in other respects, yet prohibited, though with every 
mark of civility, from leaving the castle without a trusty 
attendant. 

“And now. Sir John de Walton,” he said, “methinks you 
are a little churlish in not ordering mo some breakfast, after I 
have been alk.night engaged in your aflEairs; and a cup.of 
muscadcl \fould, I think, be no bad induction to a full consider¬ 
ation of.this perplexed matter.” 

“Thou knoweSl,” answered Do Walton, “that thou mayest 
call for what thou wilt, provided always thou tellest jne, without 
loss of* time, what else thou knowest respecting the will of the 
lady, against whom Wo have all sinned so grievously—and I, 
alas, beyond hope of forgiveness ! ” • • 

“ Trust me, I hope,” said the Knight of Valqpce, “ the good 
lady bears me no malice, as indeed she has expressly renounced 
any ill-will against me. The words, you see, are as plain as you 
yourself may read—‘ The lady pardons poor Aymer de Valence, 
and willingly, for having been involved in a mistake, to which 
sho herself ded the way; she herself will at all times be hai)i)y 
to meet with him as an acquaintance, and never to think farther 
of these few days’ history, except as matter of mirth and ridicule.’ 
So it is expressly written and set down.” • 

“Yes,” replied Sir John de WaltOli, “bjit see you not that 
her offending lover is expressly excluded from t^e amnest} granted 
to the lesser offender ? Mark you not the concluding paragijiph ?” 
He took the scroll with a trembling hand, and read with a 
discomposed voice its closing^words. “ It is even so: ‘ All 
former connection must henceforth bo at an end between him 
and the supposed Augustine.' Explain to me how the reading 
of these words is reconcilable to anything but their plain sense 
of condemnation and forfeiture of contract, implying destruction 
of the hopes of Sir John de W^ton 1 ” 

“You are somewhat an older man than I, Sir Knight,” 
answered Do Valence, “ and I will grant, by far the wiser an<l 
more experienced; yet I will uphold that there is no adopting 
the interpretation which you seem to have affixed in your mind 
to this letter, without supposing the preliminary, that the fair 
writer was distracted in her understanding,—^nay, never* start, 
look wildly, or lay your hand on your sword, I do not affirm this 
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is the case. I say again, that no iiroman in her senses would 
have pardoned a common acquaintance for his behaving to her 
with unintentional disrespect and unkindneas, during the 6 urrency 
of a certain masquerade, and, at the same time, sternly and iiTe- 
vocably broke off with the lover to whom her troth was plighted, 
although his error in joining in the offence was neither grosser 
nor more protracted than that of the person indifferent to her 
love.” * 

“ Do not blaspheme,” said Sir Jolm de Walton 3 “hnd forgive 
me, if, in justice to truth and to the angel whom I fear I have 
forfeited for ever, I point out to you the difference which a 
maiden of of feeling must make between an offence 

towards her, committed by an ordinary acquaintance, and* one of 
precisely the same kind offered by a person Who is bound by the 
moat undeserved ^preference, by the most generous benefits, and 
by everything 'vyhich can hind human feeling, to think and reflect 
ere he becomes an actor in any case in which it is possible for 
her to be concerned.” " 

“ Now, by mine honour,” said Aymer de Valence, ** I am 
glad to hear thee make some attempt at reason, although it is 
but an unreasonable kind of reason too, since its ebject is to 
destroy thine own hopes, and argue away thine own chance of 
happiness; but if I have, in the progress of this affair, borne 
mo sometimes towards thee, as to give not only the governor, 
hut even the frieaid,iSome •cause of displeasure, I will make it 
up to iJifee now, ^phn de Walton, by^ trying to convince thee 
in spije of thine own perverse lomc. But here comes the 
muscadel and the breakfast 3 wOt tffou take some refreshment 1 
—or shall we go on without the frpirit of muscadel ? ” 

" Pot Heaven’s sake>” replied De Walton, ** do as thou wilt, 
BO thou make me clear of thy well-intended babble.” 

Nay, thou shalt not brawl me out of my powers of argu¬ 
ment,” said De Valence, laughipg, and helping himself to a 
brimming cup of wine 3 “if thou acknowleagest thyself con¬ 
quered, 1 am contented to give the victory to the inspiring 
strength of the jovial liquor.” 

*« Do as thou listest,” said De Walton, “ but make an end of 
an argument which thou const not comprehend,” 

“ 1 deuy the diarge,” answered the younger knight, wiping 
his lips, after having finl^ed his draught 3 “ and listen, Walton 
the Warlike, to a chapter in the history of women, in which 
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thou art more unsltilled than I would wish thee to be. Thou ^ 
canst not deny that, be it right or wrofig, the lady Augusta 
hath tentnred more forward with you than is usual upon the 
sea of Section; she boldly made thee her choice, while thou 
wert as yet known to her only as a flower of English chivalry, 
—faith, and I respect her for her frankness-—but it was a choice 
which the more cold of her own sex might perhaps claim occa¬ 
sion to term ^aah and precipitate.—Nay, be not, I pray thee, 
offended—*! am far from thinking or saying so; on the contrary, 

I will yphold with my lance her selection of John de Walton 
against Xhe minions of a court, to be a wise and generous choice, 
and her OAvn behaviour as alike candid and noble. But she 
licrself is not unlikely to dread unjust misconstruction; a fear of 
which may not improbably induce her, upon any occasion, to 
seize some opportunity of showing an unwo»ted and unustial 
rigour towards her lover, in order to balance her having extended 
towards him, in the beginning of their intercourse, somewhat of 
an»unusual degree of frank encouragement. Nay, it might be easy 
for her lover so far to take part against himself, by arguing as 
thou dost,- when out of thy senses, as to make it difficult for her 
to withdrojv &om an argument which he himself was foolish 


enough to strengthen; and thus, like a maiden too soon taken 
at her first nay-say, she shall perhaps be allowed no opportunity 
of bearing herself according to her real feelings, or retracting^ 


sentence issued with the consent of*the party whose hopes it 
destroys.” ^ ^ •• 

“ I have heard thee, lie Valence,” answered the governor of 
Douglas Dale; “ nor is it fliffieult for me to admit, that these 


thy lessons may serve as a chart to many a female heart, but 


not to that of Augusta de Berkely. By my life, I say I would 
much sooner be deprived of the nimt of those few deeds of 


chivalry which thou sayest have procured for me such enviable 
distinction, than 1 would act upon them with the insolence, as 
if I said that my place in the l^y’s bosom was too firmly fixed 
to be shaken even by the success of a worthier man, or by my 
own gfoss failure in respect to the ol^ect of my attachment. 
No, herself alone shall have power to persuade me that evdh 
goodness equal to that of an interceding saint will restore me 
to the place in her affectionB which 1 have most unworthily 
forfeited, by a stupidity only to be comfuired to that of bftites.” 

“ If you are so minded,” said Aymer de Valence, “ I have 
VOL. XXV. Y * 
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only one word more—^forgive me if I speak it peremptorily— 
the lady, as you say,'^aiid say truly, must be the ^inal arbitresa 
in this question. My arguments do not extend to insisting 
that you should claim her hand, whether she herself will or no; 
but, to learn her determination, it is necessary that you should 
find out where she is, of which I am unfortunately not able to 
inform you.” 

“ How! what mean you ? ” exclaimed tlie governor, who 
now only began to comprehend the extent of his nlisfortune; 
" whither hath she fled ? or with whom ? ” 

“ She is fled, for what I know,” said Do Vil,lence, “ in search 
of a more enterprising lover than one who is so willing to iji- 
terpret every air of h'ost as a killing blight to his hopes*; per^ 
haps she seeks the Black Douglas, or some such hero of the 
Thfistle, to reward with her lands, her lordships, and beauty, 
those virtues of enterprise and courage, of wliich John de Wal¬ 
ton was at one time thought possessed. But, seriously, events 
are passing around us of strange import. I saw enough last 
night, on my way to Saint Bride’s, to make me suspicious of 
every one. I sent to you as a prisoner the old sexton of the 
church of Douglas. I found him contumacious as td some in¬ 
quiries which I thought it proper to prosecute; but of this more 
at another time. The escape of this lady adds greatly to the 
difficulties which encircle this devoted castle.” 

“ Aymer de Valepce,” replied De Waltoup in a solemn and 
animatefcftone, ‘^djouglas Castle shall be defended, as we have 
hitherto been able, with the aid of heaven, to spread from its 
battlements the broad banner of St. George. Come of me what 
lists during my life, I will die tk:3 faithful lover of Augusta de 
Berkely, even although I ^ longer live as her chosen kniglit. 
There are cloisters and hermitages — 

“Ay, many are there," replied Sir Aymer; “and girdles 
of hemp, moreover, and beads of oak; but all these we omit in 
our reckonings, till wo discover where the Lady Augusta is, 
and what she purposes to do in this matter.” 

“ You say well,” replied De Walton; “ let us hold counsel 
together by what means we shall, if possible, discover the lady’s 
too hasty retreat, by which she has done me great wrong; I 
mean, if she supposed her commands would not have been fully 
obeyed', had she honoured with them the governor of Douglas 
Pale, or any who are under his command.” 
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Now,” replied De Valence, “you ggaiii speak like a triw 
son jof qhiyalry. With your permission I would summon tliis 
minstrel to our presence. His fidelity to his mistress has been 
remarkable, and, as matters stand now, we must take instant 
measures for tracing the place of her retreat.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

• 

The way ia long, my children, long and ronA— 

I’he moora are dreary and the woodfr are danc; 

Bnt he that creepa from cradle on to grave, 

Unskilfd^ave in the velvet course of fortune, 

Hath miss'd the discipline of nohle hearts. 

Old Play. 

It was yet early in the day, when, after the governor and Do 
Valence had again summoned Bertram to their councils, the 
garrison of Douglas was mustered, and a number of small 
parties in addition to those already despatched by De Valence*^ 
from Hazelside were sent out to scour the woods in pursuit of 
the fugitives, with strict injunctions to treat them, if overtaken, 
with the utmost respect, and to obey their commands, keeping 
an eye, however, on the place w^jere they might take refuge. 
To facilitate this result, some who were then of disirption were 
intrusted with the secret who the suppeied pilgrim and the 
fugitive nun really weri. The whole ground, wlietlftr forest 
or moorland, within many miles of Douglas Castle, was covered 
.'lud traversed by parties, wffose anxiety to detect the fugitives 
was equal to the reward for them safe recovery, liberally offered 
by De Walton and De Valence. They spared not, meantime, 
to make such inquiries in all directions, as might bring to light 
any machinations of the Scottish insurgents which might be 
on foot in those wild districts, of which, as we have said before, 
Do Valence, in particular, entertained strong suspicions. Theii; 
instructions were, in case of finding such, to proceed against 
the persons engaged, by arrest and otherwise, in the most 
rigorous manner, such as had been commanded by De Walton 
himself at the time when the Black Douglas and his acoomplices 
had been the principal objects of his wakeful suspicions. These 
various detachments had greatly reduced the strength of the 
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gk,rrison, yet, although numerous, alert, and despatched in 
every direction, they had not the fortune either to lall on ^ the 
trace of the Lady of Bcrkely, or to encounter any party what 
ever of the insurgent Scottish. *' 

Meanwhile, our fugitives had, as we have seen, set out from 
the convent of St. Bride under the guidance of a cavalier, of 
whom the Lady Augusta knew nothing, save that he was to 
guide their steps in a direction where they would*'^hot^ be ex¬ 
posed to the risk of being overtaken. At length Margaret de 
Hautlieu herself spoke upon the subject. 

“You have made* no inquiry,” she said, “Lady Augusta, 
whither you a're travelling, or under whose charge, although 
methinks it should much concern you to know.” 

“Ip it not enough for me to be aware,” answered Lady 
Augusta, “ that I am travelling, kind sister, under the protec¬ 
tion of one to whdm you yourself trust as to a friend; and why 
need I be anxious for any further assurance of my safety 1 ” 

“ Simply,” said Margaret de Hautlieu, “ because the persons ’ 
with whom, from national as well as personal circumstances, 
v'l stand connected, are perhaps not exactly the protectors to 
whom you, lady, can with such perfect safety intrust ydhrself.” 

“ In what sense,” said the Lady Augusta, “ do you iise these 
wor^ls ? ” 

“Because,” replied Margaret de Hautlieu, “the Bruce, the 
Douglas, l^fcilcolm Fleming, and others of that 'party, although 
they are incapable dS abusing such an ^advantage to any dis- 
honourabie purpose, might nevertheleffj, under a strong temp¬ 
tation, consider you as a hostage thrown into their hands by 
Providence, through whom they might meditate the possibility 
of gaining some benefit to their dispersed and dispirited party.” 

“ They might make me,” answered the Lady Augusta, “ the 
subject of such a treaty, when I was dead, but, believe me, 
never while I drew vital breath. Believe me also that, with 
whatever pain, shame, or agony, I would again deliver myself 
up-to the power of Dc Walton, yes I would rather put myself 
intOehis hands—what do I say 1 kis! —1 would rather surrender 
myself to the meanest archer of my native country, than com¬ 
bine with its foes to work mischief to merry England—my own 
Englaud-o-that country which is the envy of every other coun¬ 
try, and the pride of all who can term themselves her natives !” 

“I thought that your choice might prove so,” said Lady 
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Margaret; “ and since you have honoured me with your con¬ 
fidence, gladly would I provide for your liberty by placing ycfu 
as ijearly in the situation which you yourself desire, as my poor 
means have the power of accomplishing. In half-aii-hour we 
shall be in danger of being taken by the English parties, which 
will be instantly dispersed in every direction in quest of us. 
Now, take notice, lady, I know a place in which I can take 
refuge with^ my friends and countrymen, those gallant* Scots, 
who hdh^e never even in this dishonouj-od age bent the knee to 
Baah For their honour, their nicety of honoui*, I could in other 
days^havo answered with my own; but of late, I am bound to 
tell you, they liavo been put to those trials by which the most 
generous aftections may be soured, and* driven to a species of 
1 Veiizy, the more wild that it is founded originally on the noblest 
feelings. A person who feels himself dejjrived of his natural 
birthright, denounced, exposed to confiscation and death, be¬ 
cause ho avouches the rights of his king, tlie cause of his 
country, ceases on his part to be nice or precise in estimating 
the degree of retaliation which it is lawful for liim to exercise 
ill the requital of such injuries; and, believe me, bitterly 
should J lament having guided you into a situation which yoif 
might consider afflicting or degrading," 

“ In a word, then,” said the English lady, “ what is it you 
ajiprehend I am like to suffer at the hands of your fiiends, 
whom I must 1)6 excused for terming rijJ^els ? ” 

“ If,” said the sister Ursula, “ your friends, wbfcm I should 
term oppressors and fyrants, take our laifd and our lives, seize 
our castles, and coufisi^te cur property, you must confess, that 
the rough laws of war intUilgo with the privilege of reta¬ 
liation. There can be no fear, that such men, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, would over exercise cruelty or insult upon a lady 
of your Kmk; but it is another thing to calculate that they 
will abstain from such means of extorting advantage from your 
captivity as are common in warfare. You would not, I think, 
wish to be delivered up to the English, on consideration of Sir 
•John de Walton surrendering the Castle of Douglas to its 
natural lord; yet, were you in the hands of the Bn»ce or 
Douglas, although I can answer for your being treated with all 
the respect which they have the means of showing, yet I own, 
their putting you at such a lanSom might be by*no means 
unlikely.” 
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“ I would sooner die,” said the Lady Berkely, “ than have 
Riy name mixed up in a treaty so disgraceful; and De Walton’s 
reply to it would, I am certain, be to strike the head fron\ the 
messenger, and throw it from the highest tower of Douglas 
Castle.” 

“ Where, then, lady, would you now go,” said sister Ursula, 

** were the choice in your power ? ” 

“To my own castle,” answered Lady Augusta^.“where, if 
necessary, I could be defended even against the king ^limself, 
until I could place at least iny person under the protecti/)ii of 
the Church.” • • 

“ In that case,” replied Margaret de Hautlieu, “ my power 
of rendering you asslsfauce is only precarious, yet it compre¬ 
hends a choice which I will willingly submit -to your decision, 
notwithstandiug I tjiereby subject the secrets of my frieuds to 
some risk of being discovered and frustrated. But the confi¬ 
dence which you nave placed in me, imposes on me the neces¬ 
sity of committing to you a like trust. It rests with you,* 
whether you will proceed with me to the secret rendezvous of 
the Douglas and his friends, which I may be blamed for making 
^’known, and there take your chance of the reception which you 
may encounter, since I cannot warrant you of anything save 
honourable treatment, so far as your person is concerned ; or 
if y®u should think this too hazardous, make the best of your 
way at once for the Bq^der^dn which last caseki will proceed 
as far as I^can with you towards the English line, jmd then 
leave you to pursue y1)ur joupey, and to* obtain a guard and a 
conductor among your own counti’ymen? Meantime, it will be 
w'cll for me if I escape being taken^ since the abbot would not 
shrink at inflicting upon me the death due to an apostate min.” 

“ Such cruelty, my sister, could hardly be inflicted upon one 
who had never taken the religious vows, aud who still, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the Church, had a right to make a choice 
between the world and the veil.” 

“ Such choice as they gave their gallant victims,” said Lady 
Margaret, “ who have fallen into English hands during these 
mer^ess wars,—such choice as they gave to Wallace, the 
Champion of Scotland,—such as they gave to Hay, the gentle 
and the free,—to Sommerville, the flower of chivalry,—aud to 
Athol, the blood relation of Sing Edward himself—all of whom 
were as much traitors, under which name they were executed, 
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as IVIargai'Gt do Hautiieu is an apostate uuu, and subject to the 
rule of the cloister." • * ; 

Sli^ spoke with some eagerness, for she felt as if the English 
lady imputed to her more coldness than she was, in such doubt¬ 
ful circumstances, conscious of manifesting, 

“ And after .all,” she proceeded, “ you, Lady Augusta do 
ilcrkely, what do you venture, if you run the risk of falling 
•into the hands of your lover 1 What dreadful risk do you 
incur 1 You need not, methiuks, fear being immured between 
ibur wnlls, with a basket of bread and a cruise of water, which, 
were I*seized, w^uld be the only support allowed to me for the 
short space that my life would be prolonged. Ns^y, even wore 
you to be betrayed to tlie rebel Scots, as you call them, a cap¬ 
tivity among the hilis, sweetened by the hope of deliverance, 
•”id rendered tolerable by all the alleviations«which the cir(mm- 
stanccs of your captors allowed them the me|us of supplying, 
were not, I thinlc, a lot so very hard to endure.” 

• “ Nevertheless,” answered the Lady of Berkoly, “ frightful 
enough it must have appeared to me, since, to fly from such, I 
threw myself upon your guidance.” « 

“ And ^vhatever you think or suspect," answered the novice, 

“ I am as true to you as ever was one maiden to another; and 
as sure as ever sister Ursula was true to her vows, although 
they were never completed, so will I be faithful to your seeffet, 
even at the risk «f betraying my o\fli.” • 

“ Hearken, lady!" sljo said, suddenly parsing, ‘‘ dS^ou licai 
tliat 1 ” • 

The Bouhd to which she alluded was the same imitation of 
the cry of an owlet, which tlfli lady had before heard under the 
walls of the convent. 

“ These sounds,” said Margaret do Hautiieu, “ annoimco that 
one is near, more able than I am to direct us in this matter. I 
must go forward and speak with him; and this man, our guide, 
will remain by you for a little space; nor, when he quits your 
bridlg, need you wait for any other signal, but ride forward on 
the woodland path, and obey the advice and directions which * 
will be given you.” 

“ Stay! stay ! sister Ursula! ” cried the Lady de Bcrkcly 
—“abandon me not in this moment of uncertainty and dis¬ 
tress ! ” * * 

“ It must be, for the sake of both,” returned Margaret de 
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Hautlieu. “ I also am in uncertainty—I also am in distress— , 
and patience and obedience are the only virtues which can save 
us both." 

So saying, she struck her horse with the riding rod, and 
moving brisMy forward, disappeared among the boughs of a 
tangled thicket. The Lady of Berkely would have followed 
her companion, but the cavalier who attended them laid a strong 
hand upon the bridle of her palfrey, with a look, which impliccl« 
that he would not permit her to proceed in that‘direction. 
Terrified, therefore, though she could not exactly state a. reason 
why, the Lady of Berkely remained with her* eyes fixed upon 
the thicket, instinctively, as it were, expecting to see a band of 
English archers, or rugged Scottish insurgeuts, issue from its 
tangled skirts, and doubtful which she should have most con¬ 
sidered as the oTigects of her terror. In the distress of her 
uncertainty, she^again attempted to move forward, hut the stern 
check which her attendant again bestowed upon her bridle, 
proved sufficiently that in restraining her wishes, the stranger 
was not likely to spare the strength which ho certainly pos¬ 
sessed. At length, after some ten minutes had elapsed, the 
cavalier withdrew his hand from her bridle, and pointing with 
his lance towards the thicket, through wjiich there winded a 
narrow, scarce visible path, seemed to intimate to the lady 
thnt her road lay in that direction, and that he would no longer 
prevent her foUowingr it. * • 

“ Do not go^with me 1” said the lady, who, having been 
accust<pned to this man's company since they left the convent, 
had by degrees come to look upon film as a sort of protector. 
He, however, gravely shook his h#*ad, as if to excuse complying 
with a request, which it was not in his power to grant; and 
turning his steed in a different direction, retired at a pace whicli 
soon carried him from her sight. She had then no alternative 
but to take the path of the thicket, which had been followed by 
Margaret de Hautlieu, hor did she pursue it long before coming 
in sight of a singular spectacle. 

" * The trees grew wider as the lady advanced, and wh^ she 
entered the thicket, she perceived that, though hedged in as^it 
were hy an eneJosare of copsewood. it was in the interior alto- 
gether occupied hy a few of the magnificent trees, such as 
seemed* to have been thd ancestors of the forest, and which, 
though few in number, were sufficient to oversbade all the un* 
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/wcupi^d ground, by the great extent of tlieir complicated 
branches. Bepeath one of these lay stretched something of a 
grey cqjourj which, as it drew itself together, exhibited 'tl»e 
figure of a man sheathed in armour, but strangely accoutred, 
and in a manner so bizarre, as to indicate some of the wild 
fancies peculiar to, the knights of that period. His armour was 
ingeniously painted, so as to represent a skeleton; the ribs 
being constitu%l by the corselet and its back-piece. The shield 
representedT an pwl with its wings spread, a device which -was 
repeated, upon thp helmet, which appeared to bo completely 
covered 4)y an imtge of the same bird of ill omen. But that 
wliich was particularly calculated to excite surprise in the spec¬ 
tator, was the gi'eat height and thinness o’f 'the figure, which, 
as it arose from the* ground, and placed itself in an erect pos¬ 
ture, seemed rather to resemble an appariti(#a in the act-of 
extricating itself from the grave, than that of jm ordinary man 
rising upon his feet. The home, too, upon which the lady rode, 
Btm-ted back and snorted, either at the sudden change of pos¬ 
ture of this ghastly specimen of chivalry, or disagreeably affected 
by some odour which accompanied his presence. The lady 
herself maaifested some alarm, for although she did not utterly 
believe she was in the presence of a supernatural being, yet, 
among all the strange half-frantic disguises of chivalry, this was 
assuredly the most uncouth which she had ever seen; and co*- 
siilering how oftan the knights oft the period pushed their 
dreamy fancies to the borders of insanity, it seemed at. best no 
very safe adventure to meet one accoutred fti the emblems of 
the King of Terrors himsellf, alone, and in the midst of a wild 
forest. Be the knight’s diaracter and purposes what they 
might, she resolved, however, to accost him in the language 
and manner observed in romances upon such occasions, in the 
hope even that if ho were a madman he might prove a peace¬ 
able one and accessible to civility. 

‘‘ Sir Eiiight,” she said, in as firm a tone as she could as¬ 
sume, “ right sorry am T, if, by my hasty approach, I have dis- 
turbeif your solitjuy meditations. My hoi^, sensible I think 
of the presence of yours, brought me hither, without my being 
aware whom or what I was to encounter,” 

“I am one,” answered the stranger^ in a solemn tone, “ whom 
few men seek to meet, till the time d>me3 that they caS avoid 
me no longer,” 
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^'You speak, Sir Knight,” replied the Lady de Berkely^ 
according to the dcsmal character of which it has pleased you 
to assume the distinction. May I appeal to one whose*.exterior 
is BO formidable, for the purpose of requesting some directions 
to guide me through this wild wood; as, for instance, what is 
the name of the nearest castle, town, or hostelry, aud by what 
course am I best likely to reach such ? ” 

“It is a singular audacity,” answered tliQ"Knight of the 
Tomb, “ that would enter into conversation with him who is 
termed the Inexorable, the Unsparing, and the Pitiless, whom 
even the most toiserable forbears to call to *iiis assistimcc, lest 
his prayers^should be too soon answered.” 

“ Sir Knight,”' replied the Lady Augusta, “ the character 
which you have assumed, unquestionably fbr good reasons, dic¬ 
tates to you aipecuUar course of speech; but although your 
part is a sad ope, it docs not, I should suppose, render it neces¬ 
sary for you to refuse those acts of civility to which you must 
have bound yourself in taking the high vows of chivalry,” •* 
“If you will trust to my guidance,” replied the ghastly 
figure, “there is only one condition upon which I can grant 
you the information which you require, and that is, that you 
follow my footsteps without any questions asked as to the tend¬ 
ency of our journey.” 

• “ I suppose I must submit to your conditions,” she answered, 
“if you are indeed^pleasal to take upon yourself the task of 
being guide. ^ In my heart I conceive you to be one of the 
unhai^y gentlemen of Scotland, who are now in arms, jxs they 
say, tor the defence of their libertief. A rash undertaking has 
brought me within the sphere of your influence, and now the 
only favour I have to request of you, against whom I never did 
nor planned any evil, is the guidance which your knowledge of 
the country permits you easily to aflbrd me in my way to the 
frontiers of England. Believe that what I may see of your 
haunts or of your practices, shall be to me things invisible, as 
if they were actually concealed by the sepulchre itself, *of the 
king of which it has pleased you to assume the attributes; and 
if*a sum of money, enough to be the ransom of a wealthy earl, 
will purchase such a favour at need, such a ransom will be 
frankly paid, and with as much fldelity as ever it was rendered 
by a |hisoner to the knight by whom he was taken. Do not 
reject me, princely Bruce—^noble Douglas--if indeed it is to 
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eitjior of thes/tliat I address myself in this my last extremity 
■—men speak of both as fearful enemies, buUgeuerous knights 
and faithftd friends. Let me entreat you to remember how 
^much you would wish your own friends and connections to meet 
with compassion under similar circumstances, at the hands of 
the knights of England." 

“And have they done so?” replied tlie Knight, in a voice 
mor<d gloomy tham |)efore, “ or do you act wisely, while imploring 
the protection*of one whom you believe to bo a true Scottish • 
knight, forjno other reason than the extreme and extravagant 
misery of his appearifnce j—is it, I say, well or wise to remind 
him of the mode in which the lords of England have trqpted the 
lovely maidens and the high-born dames of Scotland? Have 
not their prison cages besn suspended from tlie battlements of 
castles, that their captivity might be kept in vie\%of every base* 
burgher, who should desire to look upon the miseries of the 
noblest peeresses, yea, even the Queen of Scotland ?* Is this a 
recollection which can inspire a Scottish knight with compassion 
towards an English lady? or is it a thought which can do aught 
but swell the deeply sworn hatred of Edward Plantagcnet, the 
author of tlicsc evils, that boils in every drop of Scottish blood 
which still feels the throb of life ? No;—it is all you can ex¬ 
pect, if, cold and pitiless as the sepulchre I represent, I leave 
you unassisted in the helpless condition in which you describe 
yourself to be." • • ^ 

“ You will not be so inhuman,” replied the l^y ; “ in ^iiig 
so you must surrender every right to honest fame, which ;^ou 
have won either by sword or Ancc. You must surreuder every 
prctcuco to that justice which affects the merit of supporting 
the weak against the strong. You must make it your principle 
to avenge the wrongs and tyranny of Edward Plantagenet upon 
the dames and damosels of England, who have neither access to 
his councils, nor perhaps give him their approbation in his wars 
against Scotland.” 

“It would not then,” said the Knight of the Sepulchre, 
“ induce you to depart from your request, should 1 tell you the 
evils to which you would subject yoursdf should we fall into 

* The Queen of Robert the Bruce, and the Coimtees of Buchan, by whom, 
as one of Macduff’s descent, lie was crowned at Scone, were sucoi^ in tht 
manner described. * * 
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the hands of the English troops, and should they find you under 
such Ill-omened protection as my own 1 ” 

“ Be assured,” said the lady, “ the consideration ',pf such an 
event does not in the least shake my resolution, or desire of con,- 
fiding in your protection. You naay probably know who I am, 
and may judge how far even Edward would hold himself entitled 
to extend punishment towards me.” 

“ How am I to know you,” replied the gjiastly cavalier,, “ or 
your circumstances? They must be extraordiilnry indeed, if 
they could form a check, either of justice or humanity, upon the 
revengeful ’feelings of Edward. All whb know liim aro well 
assured, that it is no ordinary motive that wUl induce him to 
depart from the indulgence of his evil temper. But«bc it as it 
may, you, lady, if a lady you be, throw yourself as a burden upon 
me, and I mmst discharge myself of my trust as I best may j for 
this purpogo you must be guided implicitly by my directions, 
w’hich will be given after the fashion of those of the spiritual 
world, being intimations, rather than detailed instructisns for 
your conduct, and expressed rather by commands, than by any 
reason or argument. In this way it is possible that I may be ,of 
service to you ; in any other case, it is most likely that I m«y 
fail you at need, and melt from your side like a phantom which 
dreads the approach of day.” 

You cannot be so cruel!” answered the lady. “ A gentle¬ 
man, a knight, a nobleman—and I persuade myself I sjjeak 
to afB:—hath duties which he cannot abandon." 

He has, 1 grant it, and they are most sacred to me,” 
answered the Spectrali^ Knight; •* but I liave also duties whoso 
obligations are doubly binding, and to which I must sacrifice 
those which would otherwise lead me to devote myself to your 
rescue. The only question is whether you feel inclined to ac¬ 
cept my protection on the limited terms on which alone I can 
extend it, or whether you deem it better that each go their own 
way, and limit themselves to their own resources, and trust the 
rest to Providence ?” 

“Alas !” replied the lady, “ beset and hard pressed as I am, 
to ask me to form a rwolution for myself, is like calling on the 
wretch in the act of falling from a precipice, to form a calm 
judgment by what twig he may best gain the chance of break- 

his fall. His anhwer must necessarily be, that he will cling 
to that which he can easiest lay hold of, and trust the rest to 
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Profidenco. T accept therefore your offer of protection in the 
modified way you are pleased to limit it, and I*put my faith in 
Heaven and in you. To aid me effectually, however, you must 
Jfliow my name and my circumstances.” 

“All these,” answered the Knight of the Sepulchre, “have 
already been told me-by your late companion; for deem not, 
young lady, that either beauty, rank, extended domains, un¬ 
limited w'calthj^or the highest accomplishments, can weigh any¬ 
thing in the consideration of him who wears the trappings of 
the tomb, aifd whose affections and desires are long buried in 
the chamel-Ifouse.” 

“ May your faith,” said the Lady Augusta de Berke^, “ be 
as steady Ss your words appear severe, and I "submit to your 
guidance, without the leaSt doubt or fear that it will prove 
otherwise than as I venture to hope.” • 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

Like the dog following its master, when engaged in training 
him to the sport in which he desires he should excel, the Lady 
Augusta felt herself occasionally treated with a severity, calcu¬ 
lated to impress updh her the most ifnplieiji obedience and 
attention to the Knight of th^ Tomb, in whom s^e had sp^ily 
persuaded herself she saw a principal man among the retain^s 
of Douglas, if not James of Douglas himself. StiU, however, 
the ideas which the lady had formed of the redoubted Douglas, 
were those of a knight highly accomplished in the duties of 
chivalry, devoted in particular to the service of the fair sex, and 
altogether unlike the personage with whom she found herself 
80 strangely united, or rather for the present enthralled to. 
Nevertheless, when, as if to abridge farther communication, he 
turned short into one of the ma^es of the wood, and. seemed to 
adopt a pace, which, from the nature of the ground, the horse 
on which the Lady Augusta was mounted had difficulty to keep 
up with, she followed him with the alarm and spe^ of the 
young spaniel, which, from fear rather than fondness, endeavours 
to keep up with the track of its severe ffiaster. The similif, it 
is true, is not a very polite one, nor entirely becoming an age, 
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when women were worshipped with a certain degree of devo¬ 
tion ; but such tircumatances as the present were also rare, and 
the Lady Augusta de Berkely could not but persuade herself 
that the terrible champion, whose name had been so long the 
theme of her anxiety, and the terror indeed of the whole country, 
might be able, some way or other, to accomplish her deliver¬ 
ance. She, therefore, exerted herself to the utmost, so as to 
keep pace with the phantom-like apparitiopf and followed the 
knight, as the evening shadow keeps watch upon the belated 
rustic. ^ 

As the lady obviously suffered under the degree of exertion 
necessa^ to keep her palfrey from stumbling in these steep and 
broken paths, the Knight of the Tomb slackened* his pa(3e, 
looked anxiously around him, and muttered apparently to him¬ 
self, though probably intend^ for his companion’s car, Tlierc 
is no occasyn for so much haste.” 

He proceeded at a slower rate, until they seemed to be on 
the brink of a ravine, being one of many irregularities Sn the 
surface of the ground, effected by the sudden torrents peculiar 
to that country, and which, winding among the trees and copse- 
wood, formed, as it were, a net of places of concealment, open¬ 
ing into each other, so that there was perhaps no place in tlie 
world BO fit for the purpose of ambuscade. The spot where 
the borderer Turnbull had made his escape at the hunting match, 
was one specimen, of this broken country, and perhaps connectecl 
itself*with thc^ various thickets a'gd passes through wJiioh the 
knjght and pilgrim occasionally seemed to take their way, though 
that ravine was.at a consideralSe distance from their present 
route. • 

Meanwhile the knight led the way, as if rather with the pur¬ 
pose of bewildering the Lady Augusta amidst these intermin¬ 
able woods, than following any exact or fixed path. Here they 
ascended, and anon appeared to descend in the same direction, 
finding only boundless wildernesses, and varied combinations of 
tangM woodland scenery. Such part of the country seemed 
arable, the knight appeared carefuUy to avoid; yet ho could not 
direct his course with so much certainty but that he occasion¬ 
ally crossed the path of inhabitants and cultivators, who showed 
a consdousness of so singular a presence, but never, as the lady 
observed, evinced any* symptoms of recognition. The inference 
was obvious, that the spectre knight was known in the countiy, 
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And that he possessed adherents or accomplices there, who were 
nt least so far his friends, as to avoid giving any alarm, which 
might te the means of his discovery. The well-imitated cry 
of the night-owl, too frequent a guest in the wilderness that its 
call should he a subject of surprise, seemed to be a signal gener¬ 
ally understood aniong them ; for it was heard in different parts 
of the wood, and the Lady Augusta, experienced in such jour¬ 
neys by her fagner travels under the guidance of the minstrel 
Bertram, ^as led to observe, that on hearing such wild notes, 
lier guide changed the direction of his course, and betook liim- 
self to paths whicfli led through deeper wilds, and more impene¬ 
trable thickets. This happened so often, that a new^alarm came 
upon the unfortunate pilgrim, which suggcs'ted other motives of 
ten-or. Was she not tho confidant, and almost the tool, of some 
artful design, laid with a view to an extensivcboperation, wlwch 
cia destined to terminate, as the efforts of Dmjglas had before 
done, in the surprise of his hereditary castle, the massacre of the 
English garrison—and finally in the dishonour and death of that 
Sir John de Walton, upon whose fate she had long believed, or 
taught hetself to believe, that her own was dependent 1 

It no seoner flashed across the mind of the Lady Augusta 
that she was engaged in some such conspiracy with a Scottish 
insurgent, than she shuddered at the consequences of the dark 
transactions in which she had now become involved, and whbh 
appeared to have* a tendency so veiy difl^ent from what she 
had {it first apprehended^ »• 

The hours of the mornings of this^remark^le day, bei^g that 
of Palm Sunday, were thiil drawn out in wandering from place 
to place; while the Lady d« Berkely occasionally interposed 
by pel'itions for liberty, which she endeavoured to express in the 
most moving and pathetic manner, and by offers of wealth and 
treasures, to which no answer whatever was returned by her 
strange guide. 

At length, as if worn out by his captive’s importunity, the 
kiiighj, coming close up to the bridle-rein of the Lady Augusta, 
said in a solemn tone— ’ 

” I am, as you may well believe, none of those knights who 
roam through wood and wild, seeking adventures, by which I 
may obtain grace in the eyes of a fair lady: Yet will I to a 
certain degree grant the request which thou dost soheit so 
anxiously, and the arbitration of thy fate shall depend upon the 
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pleasure of him to whose will thou hast expressed thyself reafl 3 fr 
to submit thine owix I will, on our arrival at the place of our 
destination, which is now at hand, write to Sir John 'de Wal¬ 
ton, and send my letter, together with thy fair self, by a spe¬ 
cial messenger. He will, no doubt, speedily attend our summons, 
and thou shalt thyself be satisfied, that even he who has as yet 
appeared deaf to entreaty, and insensible to e^irthly affections, 
has still some sympathy for beauty and for vir^ise. I will put 
the choice of safety, and thy future happiness, into* thine own 
hands, aud those of the man whom thou hast chosen; jnd thou 
mayst select which thou wilt betwixt those aid misery/' 

While he thus spoke, one of those ravines or clefts in the 
earth seemed to yaWn before them, and entering it at the upper 
end, the spectre knight, with an attention which he had not 
yet. shown, guic|^d the lady’s courser by the rein down the 
broken and steep path by which alone the bottom of the tangled 
dingle was accmlble. 

When placed on finn ground after the dangers of a descent, 
in which her palfrey seemed to be sustained by the personal 
strength and address of the singular being who had hold of the 
bridle, the lady looked with some astonishment at a place so well 
adapted for concealment as that which she had now reached. 
It appeared evident that it was used for this purpose, for more 
than one stifled answer was given to a very low bugle-note 
emitted by the Knight of 4ihe Tomb; and wljen the same note 
was repeated, about half-a-score of armed men, some wearing 
the dress of soldidt's, others those.of shepherds and agricultu¬ 
rists, Showed themselves ,hnperfectl5, as if acknowledging the 
summons. , 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

Hail to you, my gallant fiiends 1” said the Knight pf the 
Tomb to his companions, who seemed to welcome him with 
the eagerness of men engaged in the same perilous undertaking. 
“ The winter has passed over, the festival' of Palm Sunday is 
come, and as surely as the ice and snow of this season shall not 
remain«'to chill the earth through the ensuing summer, so surely 
we, in a few hours, keep our word to those southern braggarts, 
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^ho thiuk. their language of boasting and malice has as much 
force over our- Scottish bosoms, as the blasl possesses over tho 
autumn- fruits; but it is not so. While we choose to remain 
concealed, they may as vainly seek to descry us, as a housewife 
would search for the needle she has dropped among the withered 
foliage of yon gigantic oak. Yet a few hours and the lost needle 
shall become the exterminating sword of the Genius of Scotland, 
avengiug t^n ftioasand injuries, and especially the life of the 
galhmt Lord Douglas, cruelly done to death as an exile from 
his native country." 

An exfllamationlbetweon a yell and a groan burst from the 
assembled retainers of Douglas, upon being. reminded of the 
recent death of their chieftain j while they seemed at the same 
time sensible of tho necessity of making little noise, lest they 
should give the alarm to some of the mimerouif English parti’ea 
I were then traversing different parts of the forest. The 
a(;(;lamation, so cautiously uttered, had scarce died away in 
silehce, when tlie Knight of the Tomb, or, to call him by his 
I)ro])cr name, Sir James Douglas, again addressed his handful 
■ of faithful followers. 

“One elibrt, my friends, may yet be made to end our strife 
with the Southron without bloodshed. Fate has within a few 
hours thrown into my power the young heiress of Berkely, fo^ 
whose sake it is said Sir John de Walton keeps with such ob¬ 
stinacy the castle Which is mine by iilieritalice. Is tlmre one 
among you who dare go, as the honourable q^cort of Augusta 
de Berkely, bearing a letter^ explaining the terms on whith I 
am willing to restore her to her lover, to freedom, and to her 
English lordships ?" • 

“ If there is none other,” said a tall man, dressed in the tat- 
t(^reJ attire of a woodsman, and being, in fact, no other thim 
the very Michael Turnbull, who had already given so extraor¬ 
dinary a proof of his undaunted manhood, “ I will gladly be 
the person who will bo the lady’s henchman on this expedition." 

“ Thou art never wanting," said the Douglas, “ where a • 
manly deed is to be done; but remember, this lady must pledge^ 
to us her word and oath tliat she will bold herself our faithful 
prisoner, rescue or no rescue; that she will consider herself as 
pledged for the life, freedom, and fair ijaage of Micliael TJjim- 
bull; and that if Sir John de Walton refuse luy terms, riie must 
VOL. XXV. K 
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hold herself obliged to return with Turnbull to our presence, in 
order to be disposed'''of at our pleasure." 

There was much in these conditions, which struck the Lady 
Augusta vith natural doubt and horror j nbvertheless, strange as 
it may seem, the declaration of the Douglas gave a species of 
decision to her situation, which might have otlierwise been unat¬ 
tainable ; and from the high opinion which she entertained of the 
Douglas’s chivalry, she could not bring herself to Ihink, that any 
part which he might play in the approaching drania would be 
other than that which a perfect good knight would, under all 
circumstances, maintain towards his enemy. '‘Even with respect 
to De Walton, she. felt herself relieved of a painful difficulty. 
The idea of her being discovered by the knight himself, in a 
male disguise, had preyed upon her spirits; and she felt as if 
guilty of a depfil’ture from the laws of womanhood, in having 
extended her 'favour towards him beyond maidenly limits; a 
step, too, which might tend to lessen her in the eyes of the 
lover for whom she Had hazarded so much. ’ 

“ The heart, she said, is lightly prized, 

That is but lightly -won ; 

And long shall mourn the heartless rnnn,*' 

That leaves his love too soon.” 

* On the other hand, to be„brought before him as a prisoner, 
was indeed a circumstaneo equally perplexing and unpleasing, 
but it tFas one which was beyond her control, and the Douglas, 
into whose hands she had fallen, appeared to her to represent 
the deity in the play, whose entrabce was almost sufficient to 
bring its perplexities to a conclrsion; she therefore not unwill¬ 
ingly submitted to take what oaths and promises w'ere required 
by the party in whose hands she foimd herself, and accordingly 
engaged to be a true prisoner, whatever might occur. Mean¬ 
time she strictly obeyed the directions of those who had her 
motions at command, devoutly praying that circumstances, in 
themselves so adverse, might nevertheless work together for the 
safety of her lover and her own freedom. 

A pause ensued, during which a slight repast was placed 
before the Lady Augusta, who was well-nigh exhausted with 
the fatigues of her jotuney. 

Dbuglas and his partisans, meanwhile, whispered together, as 
if unwilling she should hear their conference; while, to purchase 
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jiLeir good-will, if possible, she studiously avoided every appear¬ 
ance of listening. • 

Aftei;^ some conversation, Turnbull, who appeared to consider 
the lady as peculiarly-his charge, said to her in a harsh voice, 
“ Do not fear, lady ; no wrong shall bo done you; nevertheless, 
you must be content for a space to be blindfolded.” 

She submitted to this in silent terror; and the trooper, wrap- 
]iiug part of mantle round her head, did )iot assist her to 
remount hef palfrey, but lent her his arm to support her in this 
blinded ^te. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

• 

n’liu ground %Yhich they traversed was, fis Lady Augusta could 
feel, very broken and uneven, and sometimes, as she thought, 
encumbered with ruins, which were difficult to surmount. Tho 
strength of her comrade assisted her forward on such occasions ; 

. but his help was so roughly administered, that tho lady once or 
■twice, in feat or suffering, was compelled to groan or sigh heavily, 
whatever was her desire to suppress such evidence of the appre;- 
hension which she underwent, or tho pain which she endured. 
Presently, upon an occasion of this kind, she distinctly sou# 
sible that the rough woodsman was r#movc(i from her side, and 
aiiotlicr of tho party substituted in his stead, whose voifi, more 
gentle than that of his companions, she thou^it she had ^ately 
heard. ® 

“ Noble lady,” were tho wojids, fear not tho slightest in¬ 
jury ai our hands, and accept of my ministry instead of that of 
niy henchman, who has gone forward with our letter; do not 
think me presuming on ray situation if I bear you in my arms 
through ruins where you could not easily move alone and blind¬ 
fold.” 

At tho same time the Lady Aug\ista Berkely felt herself 
raised from the earth in the strong arms of a man, and borne" 
onward with the utmost gentleness, without the necessity df 
lufikiiig those painful exertions which had been formerly re¬ 
quired. She was ashamed of her situation \ but, however deli¬ 
cate, it was no time to give vent to domplaiuts, which Ihiglit 
have given offence to persons whom it was her interest to coii' 
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ciliate. She, therefore, submitted to necessity, and heard the 
following words whifepered in her ear. 

“ FeiW nothing; there is no evil intended you; npr shall 
Sir John de Walton, if he loves you as you deserve at his hand, 
receive any harm on our part. We call on him but to do justice 
to ourselves and to you; and be assured you will best accom¬ 
plish your own happiness by aiding our views, which are equally 
in favour of your wishes and your freedom.” , 

The Lady Augusta would have made some answer to this, 
but her breath, betwixt fear and the speed with which she was 
transported, refused to permit her to use Intelligible accents. 
Meantime ^he began to be sensible that she was enclosed within 
some building, and probably a ruinous one—for although the 
mode of her transportation no longer permitted her to ascertain 
the nature of hwr path in any respect distinctly, yet the absence 
of the extern^ air—which was, however, sometimes excluded, 
and sometimes admitted in furious gusts—intimated that she 
was conducted through buildings partly entire, and in other 
places admitting the wind through wide rents and gaps. lu 
one place it seemed to tlie lady as if she passed through a cou-. 
siderable body of people, all of whom observed silence, althougli 
there was sometimes heard among them a murmur, to which 
every one present in some degiee contributed, although the 
general sound did not exceed a whisper. Her situation made 
her attend to everj^circumstance, and she did not fail to observe 
that.ttilse persons made way for who bore her, until at 
length she became sensil^e that he descended by the regular 
steps of a stair, and that'She was how alone excepting his com¬ 
pany. Arrived, as it appeared to the lady, on more level 
ground, they proceeded on their singular road by a course which 
appeared neither direct nor easy, and through an atmospljei’e 
which was close to a smothering degree, and felt at the same 
time damp and disagreeable, as if from the vapours of a new- 
made grave. Her guide again spoke. 

“ Bear up, Lady Augusta, for a little longer, and continue 
‘ to endure that atmosphere which must be one day common to 
{is all. By the necessity of my situation, I must resign my pre¬ 
sent office to your original guide, and can only give you my 
assurance, that neither be, nor any one else, shall offer you the 
leust^incivility or iusult-^und on this you may rely, on the faith 
of a man of honour.” 
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• Tic .placed her, as he said these words, upon the soft turf, and, 
to licr infinite .refreshment, made her sensilfle that she was once 
more in*the'open air, and free from the smothering atmosphere 
which had before oppressed her like that of a charnel-house. 
At the same time, she breathed in a whisper an anxious wish 
that she might bQ permitted to disencumber herself from the 
folds of the mantle which excluded almost the power of breath¬ 
ing, though iittended only to prevent her seeing by what road 
she travelled. She immediately found it unfolded, agreeably to 
her request, and hastened, with uncovered eyes, to take note of 
the scene around Her. 

was overshadowed by .thick oak-trees, among Yhich stood 
some remnants of buildings, or what might Have seemed such, 
being perhaps the satne in which she had been lately wandering. 
A clear fountain of living water bubbled forth* from under tfio 
Lwiated roots of one of those trees, and offered the lady the 
opportunity of a draught of the pure element, and in which she 
alsft bathed her face, which had received more than one scratch 
in the course of her journey, in spite of the care and almost the 
tcndeniess; with which slie had latterly been borne along. Tho 
cool water s^^eedily stopped the bleeding of those trifling injuries, 
and the application served at the same time to recall the scattered 
senses of the damsel herself. Her first idea was, whether an 
attempt to escape, if such should appear possible, was udt 
advisable. A moment’s reflection, Ifowevcf, satisfied her that 
such a scheme was not, to be thought of: and sucll* second 
thoughts were confirmed by the approach of tne gigantic fqjrm of 
the huntsman Turnbull, tHb rough tones of whose voice were 
lienrd before his figure was obvious to her eye. 

“ Were you impatient for my return, fair lady 1 Such as I,” 
lie continued in an ironical tone of voice, “ who are foremost in 
the chaso of wild stags and silvan cattle, are not in use to lag 
behind, when fair ladies, like you, are the objects of pursuit; 
and if I am not so constant in my attendance as you might 
expect,^ believe me, it is because I was engaged in anotlier 
miitter, to which I must sacrifice for a little even the duty of 
attending on yoit*' ' • 

“I offer no resistance,” said the lady; “forbear, however, in 
discharging thy duty, to augment my uneasiness by thy conver¬ 
sation, for thy master hath pledged me his word that he wRl not 
suffer me to be alarmed or ill treated.” 
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“ Nay, fair one,’’^replied the huntsman, I ever thought it 
was fit to make interest hy soft words with fair ladies, j hut if 
you like it not, I have no such pleasure in hunting'for fine 
holiday terms, but that I can with equal ease hold myself 
silent. Come, then, since we must wait upon tliis lover of yours 
ere morning closes, and learn his last resolution touching a matter 
which is become so strangely complicated, I wilji hold no more 
intercourse with you as a female, but talk to yOu a.% a person of 
sense, although an Englishwoman.” 

“ You will,” replied the lady, “ best fulfij the intentions of 
those by whose orders you act, by holding no society with me 
whatever, otherwise than is necessary in the character of guide. 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed .to assent to what the 
Lady of Berkely proposed, and remained silent as they for some 
tiihe pursued their course, each pondering over their own sharc 
of meditation,' which probably turned upon matters essentially 
different. At length the loud blast of a bugle was heard aj no 
great distance from tTie unsocial fellow-travellers. “ That is the 
person wo seek,” said TunibuU; “I know his blast from any 
other who frequents this forest, and my orders arc to bring you 
to speech of him.” 

The blood darted rapidly through the lady’s veins at tlie 
JJiought of being thus unceremoniously presented to the knight, 
m whose favour she had confessed a rash preference more agree¬ 
able to ^fehe mannersrof those times, when exaggerated sentiments 
often inspired aoUons of extravagant generosity, than in our 
days,-when everything is Accounte(^)absurd which does not turn 
upon a motive connected with the immediate selfish interests of 
the actor himself. When TunibuU, therefore, winded his horn, 
as if in answer to the blast which they had heard, the lady 
was disposed to fly at the first impulse of shame and of fear. 
Turnbull perceived her intention, and caught hold of her witli 
no veiy gentle grasp, saying—“ Nay, lady, it is to be understood 
that you play your own part in the drama, which, unless you 
.continue on the stage, will conclude unsatisfactorily to ua all, in 
a combat at entrance between your lover and me, when it will 
appear which of us is most worthy of your favour.” 

“ I will he patient,” said the lady, bethinking her that even 
this .strange man’s presence, and the compulsion which he 
appeared to use towards her, was a sort of excuse to her female 
scruples, for coming into the presence of her lover, at least at 
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• her first appearance before him, in a disguise which her feelings 
confessed wa^ not extremely decorous, op reconcilable to tlio 
dignity of her sex. , 

The moment after these thoughts had passed through her 
mind, the tramp of a horse was heard approaching; and Sir 
.roliii tie Walton,.pressing through the trees, became aware of 
the presence of his lady, captive as it seemed, in the grasp of a 
•Scottish onthtv, vho was only known to him by his former 
juulacity aT; the hunting-match. 

II is surprise and joy only supplied the kuigljt with those 
hasty eitpressions—“ Caitiff, lot go thy hold ! or die in thy pro¬ 
fane attempt to control the motions of one whom the veiy sun 
in heaven should be juoud to obey.” At flic same time, apjjvc- 
liensivc that the huhteman might hurry the lady from his siglit 
by mcjins of some entangled jiatli—such upon a forjiier 
occasion had served him for escape—Sir John de Walton dropped 
his cumbrous lance, of which tho trees did not permit him tlie 
perfect use, and springing from his horse; approached Turnbun 
'with liis drawn sword. 

Tlie Scotchman, keeping his left hand still upon the lady’s 
mantle, uplifted with his right his battle-axe, or Jedwood staff, 
for the purpose of parrying and returning the blow of his 
antagonist, but the lady spoke. 

“Sir John de Walton,” she said, “for heaven’s sake, forb-aar 
all violence, till you hear upon whati*pacifi^ object I am broiiglit 
hither, and by what peaceful means these wars may^e put an 
end to. This man, though an onejpy of ycftirs, has beeij. to ino 
a civil and respectful giirf^dian; and I entreat you to forbear 
liim while he speaks the purpose for which he has brought me 
hither.” 

“ To speak of compulsion and the Lady de Bcrkely in the same 
breath, would itself be cause enough for instant death,” said the 
(jovernor of Douglas Castle; “but you command, lady, and I 
spare this insignificant life, although I have causes of complaint 
against him, the least of which were good warrant, had he a 
thousand lives, for the forfeiture of them all.” * 

“John de Walton,” replied Turnbull, “this lady well kiiftws 
that no fear of thee operates in my mind to render tliis a peace¬ 
ful meeting; and were I not withheld by other circumstances 
of great consideration to the Douglas^ well as thyself, 1 should 
have no more fear in facing tho utmost thou couldst do, than 
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1 have now in levelling that sapling to the earth it.growsi 
upon,” • 

So saying, Michael Tumbiill raised his battle-axe, anSi struck 
from a neighbouring oak-tree a branch, -well-nigh as thick as a 
man’s arm, which (with all its twigs and leaves) rushed to the 
ground between De Walton and the Scotchman, giving a sin¬ 
gular instance of the keenness of his weapon, and the strength 
and dexterity with which he used it. , * 

“Let there be truce, then, between us, good fellow,” said 
Sir John de Walton, “since it is the lady’s pleasure that such 
should be the case, and let me know what tlfbu hast to say to 
me respecting her.'” 

“ On that sulyect,” said Turnbull, “ my words are few, but 
mark them, Sir Englishman. The Lady Augusta Berkcly, 
wapdoring in thig coimtry, has become a prisoner of the noble 
Lord Douglas, the rightful inheritor of the Castle and lordsljij), 
and he finds hiAiself obliged to attach to the liberty of this lacly 
the following-conditions, being in all respects such as good aftd 
la-wful warfare entitles a knight to exact. That is to say, in 
all honour and safety the Lady Augusta shall be delivered to 
Sir John de Walton, or those whom he shall name hw the pur¬ 
pose of receiving her. On the other hand, the Castle of Douglas 
itself, together with all out-posts or garrisons thereunto belonging, 
slpill be made over and surrendered by Sir John de Walton, in 
the same situation, and containing the same j^ovisions and ar¬ 
tillery, a 9 <ftre now wShin their walls ^ and the space of a niontli 
of truce shall be p^mitted to Sir James Douglas and Sir John 
de Walton farther to regralate the tCrms of surrender on both 
parts, having first plighted their ^knightly word and oath, that 
in the exchange of the honourable lady for the foresaid castle, 
lies the full import of the present agreement, and that every 
other subject of dispute shall, at the pleasure of the noble knights 
foresaid, be honourably compounded and agreed betwixt them ; 
or, at their pleasure, settled knightly by single combat according 
to usage, and in a fair field, before any honourable person^ that 
. may possess power enough to preside,” 

Jt is not easy to conceive the astonishment of Sir John de 
Walton at hearing the contenl^s of this extraordinary cartel; he 
looked towards the Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despair 
with which a criminal may be supposed to see his guardian 
angel prepare for departure. Through her mind also similar 
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ideas flowed, as if they contained a concession of what she Inid 

considered as tho summit of her wishes, but under conditions 

disgraceful to her lover, like the cherub's fiery sword ql’ yore, 

■which was a barrier between our first parents and the blessings 

of Paradise. Sir John de Walton, after a moment's hesitation, 

broke silence in these words :— 

« 

“ Noble lady, you may be surprised if a condition be imposed 
me, haviil^ for its object your freedom; and if Sir John de 
AValton, alAady standing under those obligations to yon, which 
he is proud of acknowledging, should yet hesitate on accepting, 
■witli the»utmost ffigerness, what must ensure your restoration 
to freedom and indopendcutse; but so it is, that the words now 
spoken liavc tlirillcd in mine ear without reaching to my under- 
stiinding, and I must* pray the Lady of Berkcly for pardon if I 
ialvc time to reconsider them for a short space. * • 

"And 1," reidied Turnbull, “have only power to allow you 
liall-aii-hour for the consideration of an offer, in accepting which, 
luetliiuks, you should jump shoulder-heigiit instead of asking 
any time for reflection. What does this cartel exact, save what 
your duty as a knight implicitly obliges you to? You have 
. engaged yourself to become the agent of the tyrant Eiiward, in 
holding Douglas Cjiatlc, as his commander, to the prejudice of 
the Scottish nation, and of the Knight of Doiiglas Dale, who 
never, as a community or as an individual, were guilty of tb» 
least injury towards you ; you are therefor^ prosecuting a false 
path, unworthy of a good ^knight. On the other hand, ihe free¬ 
dom and safety of your lady are now propose®, to be pledged to 
you, with a full assurance 9f her liberty and honour, on consi¬ 
deration of your withdrawing the unjust line of conduct, 
in which you have suffered yourself to be impradcntly engaged. 
If you persevere in it, you place your o’wm honour, and tho 
lady’s happiness, in the hands of men whom you have done 
everything in your pow'cr to render desperate, and whom, thus 
irritated, it is most probable you may find such.” 

“ It^is not from thee at least,” said the knight, “ that I shall 
loam to estimate the manner in which Douglas will explain tin? 
laAvs of war, or Do Walton receive them at his dictating.” • 

“ I am not, then,” said Turnbull, “ received as a friendly 
messenger ? Farewell, and tbink of this lady as being in any 
hands but those which are safe, -whiltf you make up at leisure 
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your mind upon the message I have brought you. Oomc; 
madam, wo must be*gone.” ^ 

Sa saying, he seized upon the lady’s hand, and pulled her, 
as if to force her to withdraw. The lady*had stood motionless, 
and almost senseless, while these speeches were exchanged be¬ 
tween the warriors; but wheh she felt the.grasp of ]\Tichiiol 
Turnbull, she exclaimed, like one almost beside herself witli 
fear—“Help me, Do Walton I” ^ 

The knight, stung to instant rage, assaulted the forester witli 
the utmost fuiy, and dealt him with his lon^ sword, almost at 
unawares; two or three heavy blows, by which he* was so 
wounded that he si\uk backwards in the thicket, and Do Wal¬ 
ton was about .to despatch him, when he was prevented by the 
anxious cry of the lady-*—“Alas! do Walton, what have you 
doiie? This m,ta was only an ambassador, and should have 
passed free frojn injury, while ho confined himself to the deli¬ 
very of what he wa@ charged with; and if thou hast slain him, 
ylio knows how frightful may prove the vengeance exacted ! ^ 
The voice of the lady seemed to recover the huntsman from 
the effects of the blows he had received r he sprung on his feet, 
saying—“ Never mind me,‘nor think of my becoming the means 
of making mischief. The knight, in his haste, spoke without 
giving me warning and defiance, which gave him an advantage 
^hich, I think, he would otherwise have scorned to have talccu 
in such a case. Irwill rfinew.the combat dn fairer terms, or 
call anhther chanjpion, as the knight pleases.” With these 
word^ho disappeared. ^ r ^ 

“ Fear not, empress of' De "Vl^lton’s thoughts,” answered the 
knight, “but believe, that if weFregain together the shelter of 
Douglas Castle, and the safeguard of Saint George’s Cross, thou 
mayst laugh at all. And if you can but pa^on, what I shall 
never be able to forgive myself, the mole-lixe blindness which 
did not recognise the sun while under a temporary eclipse, the 
task cannot j)e named too hard for mortal valour to achieve, 
which I shall not willingly undertake, to wipe out the memory 
of my grievous fault.”' 

* “ Mention it no more,” said the lady; “ it is not at such a 
time as this, when-our lives are for the moment at stake, that 
qnai'rela upon “slighter t^cs are to he recurred to. I can tell 
j’uu, you do libt yet know, tliat the Scots are in arms in this 
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viuiiiity, and that even the earth has yawned to conceal them 
from tjic sight of yonr garrison.” • • 

“ Let it yawn, then,” said Sir John de Walton, “ ajid suffer 
every fiejid in the iiffernal abyss to escape from his prison-house 
and reinforce our enemies—still, fairest, having I’cceivcd in thee 
a pearl of matchless price, my spurs shall be hacked from my 
heels by the basest scullion, if I turn my horse’s head to the 
rear before tlic utmost force these ruffians can assemble, either 
upon earth or from underneath it. In thy name I defy them all 
to instant combat.” 

As ^ir John de Walton pronounced these last words in 
something of an exalted tone, a tall cavalier, ari;(iyecl in blaclv 
armour of the simplest form, stepped forth 1&-om that part of 
the thicket where Tftrnhull h^ disappeared. “ I am,” he said, 
“James of Douglas, and yOur challenge is*accepted. If the 
challenged, name the arms our knightly weapons as wc no\V 
wear them, and our place of combat this field or dingle, called 
Hie Bloody Sykes, the time being instant, and llie combatants, 
like true knights, foregoing each advantage on cither side,”* 

“So be it, in God’s name,” said the English knight, who^^ 
though sAi'priaed at being called upon to so sudden an encoun¬ 
ter with so formidable a warrior as young Douglas, was too 
jirond to dream of avoiding the combat. Making a sign to the 
lady to retire behind him, that he might not lose the advanUige 
Avliieh he had gained by setting he? at liberty from the forester, 
he drew his sword, and with a deliberate and prepadxl attitude 
of offence, moved slowly to the encoimtc^ It -was a^dreadfnl 
one, for the courage and Ikill both of the native Lord of Dou¬ 
glas Dale, and of De Waltoj, were among the most renowned 
of the times, and perhaps the world of chivalry could hardly 
have produced two knights more famous. Their blows fell as 
if urged by some mighty engine, where they were met and par¬ 
ried with equal strength and dexterity; nor seemed it likely, in 
the course of ten minutes’ encounter, that an advantage would 

ho gained by either combatant over the other. An instant 

• • 

* The ominous name of Bloodmire-sink or Syke, marks a nflrrow 
hollow to the uoith-west of Douglas Oastle, from which it is distant about 
tlie third of a mile. Mr. Hoddow states that, according to local tradition, 
the name was given in consequence of ^ James Douglas lisvjng at this 
spot intercepted and slain part of the^garrison of the castle, while Dc 
Walton was iu command. 
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they stopped by mutucolly implied assent, as it seemed, for the - 
»j)urpose of taking bnoath, during which Douglas said, “ I beg 
that thi§ noble lady may understand, that her own fr'^eclora is 
no way concerned in the present contest, wliich entirely regards 
the injustice done by this Sir John do Walton, and by his na¬ 
tion of England, to the memory of my father, and to my own 
natural rights.” 

“ You are generous, Sir Knight,” replied thp' lady; ** but • 
in what circumstances do you place me, if you deprive me of 
iny protector by death or captivity, and leave me alone in a 
foreign land 1” * • 

“ If such should be the event of the combat,” replied Sii 
James, “ the''Douglas' himself, lady, will safely restore thee to 
thy native land; ‘for never did his sword do an injury for which 
he was not willing make amends with the same weapon; 
and if Sir John de Walton will make the slightest admission 
that he renounces maintaining the present strife, were it only 
by yielding up a feather from the plume of his helmet, Douglrfs 
will renounce every purpose on his part which can touch the 
lady’s honour or safety, and the combat may be suspended until 
,'*che national quarrel again brings us together.” • 

Sir John de Walton pondered a moment, and the lady, 
although she ‘did not speak, looked at him with eyes which 
plajply expressed how much she wished that he would choose 
the less hazardous alternative. But the knight’s own scruples 
prevented, kis bringing the case to so favourable an arbitrament. 

“ Never shall it Ufe said of Sir John Se Walton,” he replied, 
“ that He compromised, in the slightetfc degree, his own honour, 
or that of his country. This batfle may end in my defeat, or 
rather death, and in that case my earthly prospects are closed, 
and I resign to Douglas, with my last breath, the charge of 
the lady Augusta, trusting that he will defend her with his 
life, and find the means of replacing her with safety in the halls 
of her fathers. But while I survive, she may have a better, 
but will not need another protector than he who is honoured 
by being her own choice; nor will I yield up, were it a plume 
from, my helmet, implying that I have maintained an unjust 
quarrel, either in the cause of England, or of the fairest of her 
daughters. Tiius' far alone I will concede to Douglas—an 
instant teuce, provided the iady shall not be interrupted in her 
retreat to England, and the combat be fought out upon another 
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day. The caatle and territory of Douglas are the property of 
Edward of England, the governor jn hi% name is the rightful. 
govcriTor, and on tliia point I will fight while my eyeliiis are 
unclosed.” . 

“Time flies,” said Douglas, “without waiting for our re¬ 
solves ; nor is there any part of his motions of such value as 
that which is posing with every ’breath of vital air which wo 
* presently draw. Why should we adjourn till to-morrow tliat 
wliicli cafli be as well finished to-day 1 Will our swords be 
shiuper, or our arms stronger to wield them, than they are at 
this iDcmentI ^Douglas will do all which knight can do to 
succour a lady in distress; but he will not grunt to her knight 
the slightest mark of deference, which ’Sir Johh de Walton 
vainly supposes himself able to extort by force*of arms.” 

With these words, the knights engaged once more in mpriiil 
co'uibat, and the lady felt uncertain whether file should attempt 
her escape through the devious paths of the is^od, or abide the 
ksiie of this obstinate fight. It was r,gt1ier her desire to sec 
the fate of Sir John de Walton, than any other consideration, 
which induced her to remain, as if fascinated, upon the spot, 
where onQ of the fiercest quarrels ever fought was disputed b/* 
two of the bravest champions that ever drew sword. At last 
the lady attempted to put a stop to the combat, by appealing to 
the bells which began to ring for the service of the day, wlj^ch 
was Palm Sunday. , 

“For Heaven’s sake” she said—“foi^your own^kes, and 
for that of lady’s lovef and the duties of# chivalry, hold your 
hands only for an hour, said take "chaucG, that where Strength 
is so equal, means will be fojpd of converting the truce into a 
solid peace. Think this is ralm Sunday, and will you defile 
with blood such a peculiar festival of Cliriatianity 1 Intermit 
your feud at least so far as to pass to the nearest church, bear¬ 
ing with you branches, not in the ostentatious mode of earthly 
conquerors, but as rendering due homage to the rules of tlio 
blessed Church, and the institutions of our holy religion,” 

“ 1 was on my road, fair lady, for that purpose, to the holy, 
diurch of Douglas,” said the Englishman, “ when I was so/or- 
tuuate as to meet you at this place ; nor do T object to proceed 
thither even now, holding tnuje for an hour, and I fear not to 
tiud, there friends to whom I can commit you with a^uraiice 
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of safety, iu case I am unfortunate in the combat which is now 
broken oflf, to be resumed after the service of the day.” 

I also assent,” said the Douglas, “ to a tmce for -suck short 
space; nor do I fear that there may be goo^ Christians enough 
at the church, who will not see their master overpowered by 
odds. Let us go thither, and each take the chance of what 
Heaven shall please to send us.” 

From these words Sir John de Walton little doubted that, 
Douglas had assured himself of a party among those wiio should 
there assemble; but he doubted not of so many of the garrison 
being present as would bridle eveiy attempt ah rising; ¥,nd the 
risk, he thought, was worth incurring, since he should thereby 
secure an opportunity to place Lady Augusta de Berkcly iu 
safety, at least so far as to make her Uberty^depend on the event 
of a general conflict, instead of the precarious issue of a combat 
between himself afid Douglas. 

Both these dictioguished knights were inwardly of opinion, 
that the proposed of tlie lady, though it relieved them from 
their present conflict, by no means bound them to abstain from 
the consequences which an accession of force might add to their 
^general strength, and each relied upon his superiority, in some 
degree provided for by their previous proceedings. Sir John do 
Walton made almost certain of meeting with several of his bands 
of soldiers, who were scouring tho country and traversing the 
wmBds by his direction; and Donglas, it may be supposed, had 
not ventured himself lii person, where a price was set upon his 
head, without being attended by a sufficient number of approved 
adherents, placed in mere or less co](^ection with each other, 
and stationed for mutual sup|l6rt. Each, therefore, entertained 
well-grounded hopes, that by ado|$ting the truce proposed, he 
w'ould ensure himself on advantage over his antagonist, although 
neither exactly knew in what manner or to what extent iliis 
success was to be obtained. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

Hu talk was of another world—his bodiinents 
Strange, doubtful, and mysterious ; those who heard him 
fjisten’d as to a man in feverish dreams, 

Who sptaks of other objects than the present, 

Aiui inutSers like to him who sees a vision. 

Old Play, 

• 

On the •same PdSm Sunday, when De Walton and Doughw 
measured together their mighty swords, the minstrel Bertram 
was busied with the ancient Book of Proplifecies^ which wo have 
already mentioned as4116 supposed composition of Thomas the 
Rliymcr, but not without many anxieties as tjp the fate of Jiis 
iaay, and the events which were passing around him. As -i 
minstrel he was desirous of an auditor to enter int8 the discoveries 
which he should make in that mystic volume, as well as to assist 
in passing away the time ; Sir John de Walton had furnished him, 
ill Gilbert Greenleaf the archer, with one who was well con¬ 
tented to play the listener “ from morn to dewy eve,” provided 
a flask of Gascon wine, or a stoup of good English ale, remained 
on the board. It may bo remembered that De Walton, when 
he dismissed the minstrel from the dungeon, was sensible thpt 
ho owed him some»compensation for the causeless suspicion which 
had 'dictated his imprisonment, more particularly as iie was a 
valued servant, and had shown himself thtf faithful confidant 
of the Lady Augusta de Bftkely, and the person who wai more¬ 
over likely to know all the motives and circumstances of her 
Scottisli journey. To secure his good wishes was, therefore, 
])olitic; and De Walton had intimated to his faithful archer 
tlifit ho was to lay aside all suspicion of Bertram, but at the 
same time keep him in sight, and, if possible, in good humour 
with the governor of the castle, and his adherents. Greenleaf 
accordingly had no doubt in his own mind, that the only way to 
please a minstrel was to listen with patience and commendation 
to the lays which he liked best to sing, or the tales which Jie 
most loved to tell; and in order to ensure the execution of Ills 
master’s commands, he judged it necessary to demand of the 
butler such store of good liquor aa tould not fail to enhauco 
the pleasure of his society 
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Having thus fortified himself with tho means of bearing a* 
long inteiTiew with the minstrel, Gilbert Greenlc 0 ,f proposed to 
confer Bpon him the boimty of an early breakfast, which, if* it 
pleased him, they might wash down with a cup of sack, and, 
having his master’s commands to show tho minstrel anything 
about the castle w^hich he might wish to see, refresh their over¬ 
wearied spirits by attending a part of the garrison of Douglas 
to the service of the day, which, as we have ab’?!ady seen, was 
of j)eculiar sanctity. Against such a proposal the minstrel, a 
good Christian by profession, and, by his connection with the 
joyous science, a good fellow, having no objections to 6 fi’er, tluj 
two comrades, who had formerly little good-will towards each 
other, commenced 'their morning’s repast on that fated Palm 
Sunday, with all manner of cordiality andrgbod fellowship. 

“Do not beliive, worthy minstrel,” said the archer, “that 
my master in any respect disparages your worth or rank in 
referring you for company or couversation to so poor a man iis 
myself. It is true I sm no officer of this garrison ; yet for tin 
old archer, who, for these thirty years, has lived by bow and 
bowstring, I do not (Our Lady make me thankful!) hold less 
share in the grace of Sir John de Walton, the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, and other approved good soldiers, than many of those 
giddy young men on whom commissions are conferred, and to 
wihom confidences are intrusted, not on account of what they 
have done, but what^their ancestors havo don^ before them. I 
pray you •to notice among them one yj^uth placed at our li.;ad 
in De Walton’s absence, who bears the honoured name of 
Aymer de Valence, being the sameTwith that of the Earl of 
Pembroke, of whom I have spokefi; this knight has also a brisk 
young page, whom men call Fabian Harbothel.” 

“ Is it to these gentlemen that your censure applies ? ” an¬ 
swered the minstrel; “ I should have judged differently, having 
never, in the course of my experience, seen a young man more 
courteous and amiable than the young knight you named.” 

“ I nothing dispute that it may be so,” said the archer, has- 
' teuing to amend the false step which he had made; “ but in 
order that it should be so, it will be necessary that he conform 
to the usages of his uncle, taking the advice of experienced old 
soldiers in the emergencies which may present themselves; and 
not beHeving, that the kliowledge which it takes many years of 
observation to acquire, can be at once conierred by the slap oi 
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the flat of a sword, and the magic words, ‘ Rise up. Sir Arthur 
—or however tho case may he.” , , 

“D<.wbt not, Sir Archer,” replied Bertram, “that I am fully 
aware of the advantage to be derived from conversing men 
of experience like you: it benefiteth men of every persuasion, 
and I myself iim oft reduced to lament ray want of sufficient 
knowledge of amiOrial bearings, signs, and cognisances, and would 
,right ffiin hare thy assistance, where I am a stranger alike to 
the names of places, of persons, and description of banners .and 
emblems by which great families are distinguished from each 
other, V) absolutely necessary to the accomplishment of my 
present task.” 

“ Pennons and banners,” answered the archer, ‘*I have seen 
right many, and can iissign, as is a soldier’s \\^nt, the name of 
the leader to the emhlcm under which ho musters his followers ; 
Tifwortheless, worthy minstrel, I cannot presufne to understand 
what you call prophecies, with or under warranted authority of 
okl painted books, expositions of dreaii^, oracles, revelations, 
invocations of damned spirits, judicials, astrological s, and other 
gross and palpable offences, whereby men, pretending to have 
tho assistance of the devil, do impose upon the common people, • 
in spite ot the warnings of the Privy Council; not, however, 
that I suspect you, worthy minstrel, of busying yourself with 
these attempts to explain futurity, which are dangerous attempts, 
and may be tnily^said to be penal, i^d part of treason.” 

“.There is something in what you say,"Replied the^instrcl; 
“yet it applieth not to*books and manusciLpts such as I have 
been consulting; part of ^hich tilings therein written •having 
already come to pass, authorise us surely to expect the comple¬ 
tion of the rest ; nor would f have much difficulty in showing 
you Irorn this volume, that enough has been fdready proved true, 
to entitle us to look with certainty to the accomplishment of that 
which remains.” 

“ I should he glad to hear that,” answered the archer, who 
entertained little more than a soldier’s belief respecting pro 
])licci&s and auguries, but yet cared not bluntly to contradwt. 
the minstrel upon such subjects, as he had been instructed,by 
Sir John de Walton to comply with his humour. Accordingly 
the minstrel began to recite verses, which, in our time, the ablest 
interpreter could not make sense out pf. , 

VOL. XXV. 2 A 
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When the cock crows, keep well his comb, 

For the fox and the fiilmart they are false both. 

When the raven And the rook liave rounded together, 
iVid the kid in his cliff shall accord to the same, 

Then shall they be bold, and soon to battl,^ thereafter. 

Then the birds of the raven rugs and reives, 

And the leal men of Lothian are louping on their horse ; 

Then shall the poor people be spoiled full near, 

And the Abbeys be burnt truly that stand upon Tweed ; 

Tliey shall burn and slay, and great reif make ; 

There shall no poor man who say whose man he is : 

Then shall the land bo lawless, for love there is none. 

Then falset shall have foot fully five years : > 

Then truth surely shall be tint, and none shall iippen to rfLlier ; 

The one cousihg shall not trust the other, 

Not thV) son the father, nor the father the son : 

For to have his goods he would have him hanged.” 

Etc. etc. etc. 

the orcber listened to these mystic prognostications, which 
were not the leas wearisome that they were, in a considerable 
degree, unintelligible at the same time subduing his Hotspv.r- 
like disposition to tire of the recitation, yet at brief intervals 
comforting himself with an application to the wine flagon, and 
enduring as he might what he neither understood nor took in¬ 
terest in. Meanwhile the minstrel proceeded with Eis explana¬ 
tion of the dubious and imperfect vaticinations of which we have 
g^en a sufficient specimen. 

“ Could you wish,” said ^^he to Creenleaf, “ a more exact de- 
scriptioi^tpf the mi^ries which have passed over Scotland in 
tiiese latter days? »,Have not these the raven and rook, the fox 
and the fulmart, explained; either Jsecause the nature of the 
birds or beasts bears an individual resemblance to those of the 
knights who display them on tdeir banners, or otherwise are 
bodied forth by actual blazonry on their shields, and come openly 
into the field to ravage and destroy ? Is not the total disunion 
of the land plainly indicated by these words, that connections of 
blood shall be broken asunder, that kinsmen shall not trust each 
other, oird that the father and son, instead of putting faith in 
their natural connection, shall seek each other's life, in order to 
ei^joy his inheritance ? The leal mm of Lothian are distinctly 
mentioned as taking arms, and there is plainly allusion to the 
other events of these late Scottish troubles. The death of this 
last W,Uliam is obscurely intimated under the type of a hound, 
which was that good lord’s occasional cognisance. 
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‘ The bound that waa ]iarm*d then muzzled shall be, 

Who loved him worst shall weep forjiis meek j 
.Yet shall a whelp rise of the same race, 

That rudely shall roar, and rule the whole nottli, 

And quit the whole quaircl of old deeds done, 

Though he from his liold be kept back awhile. 

True Tliomos told me this in a troublesome time, 

In a han'vest morning at ElJoun hills.' 

Thia^hatfl* a meaning, Sir Archer,” contimied tho minstrel, 
and wliich flies as directly to its jiiark as one of your own 
arrows^ altliougl* there may be some want of wisdom in making 
the direct explication. Being, however, uyion assurance witli 
you, I do not hesitate to tell you, that in •my opiufon this lion’s 
whelp that waits its* time, means this same c^ebrated Scottish 
prince, Robert the Bruce, who, though repeatedly defeated* has 
rtill, while liunted with bloodhounds, and surrounded by enemies 
of every sort, maintained his pretensions to tlfb croWn of Scot- 
l^.nd, in despite of King Edward, now reigning.” 

“Minstrel,” answered the soldier, “you arc my guest, and 
we have* sat down together as friends to this simple meal in good 
comradeship. I must tell thee, however, though I am loth to* 
disturb onr harmony, that thou art tho first who hast adven¬ 
tured to speak a word before Gilbert Greenleaf in favour of 
that outlawed traitor, Robert Bruce, who has by his aeditigns 
so long disturhec^ tho peace of this tjealm. Take my advice, and 
be silent on this topic j for, believe mo,*the sword#pf a true 
English archer will sprifig from its scabbard without consent of 
its master, should it hean aught ^id to the disparageflient of 
bonny St. George and liis ruddy cross; nor shall the authority 
of Thomas the Rhymer, or any other prophet in Scotland, 
England, or Wales, be considered as an apology for such unbe¬ 
coming predictions.” 

“ I were loth to give offence at any time,” said the minstrel, 

“ much more to provoke you to anger, when I am in the very act 
of experiencing your hospitality. I trust, however, you will 
remelnber that I do not coma your uninvited ^lest, and that* if. 
I speak to you of future events, 1 do so without having ihe 
least intention to add my endeavour to bring them to pajss; for, 
God knows, it is many years since my sincere prayer has been 
for peace and happiness to all men, a|id particularly honpnr and 
happiness to the land of Bowmen, in which I was bom, and 
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which I am bound to remember in my prayers beyond all other 
• nations in the world.’* 

It i^well that you do so," said the archer; “ for so yoti sliall 
best maintain your bounden duty to the fail* land of your birth, 
which is the richest that the sun shines upon. Something, how¬ 
ever, I would know, if it suits with your pleasure to tell me, and 
that is, whether you find anything in these rude rhymes appear¬ 
ing to affect the safety of the Castle of Douglas, where we now 
are 1 —for, mark me, Sir Minstrel, I have obseiwed tliat these 
inoiildering parchments, when or by whomsoever composed, 
so far a certain coincidence with the truth, tha<j when such pre¬ 
dictions which they contain are spread abroad in the country, 
and create nitnours of plots, conspiracies, and bloody wars, they 
are very apt to cause the very mischances vdiich they would bo 
thought only to pi^edict.” 

“ It were not very cautious in me," said the minstrel, “ to 
choose a prophefy for my theme, which had reference to aiiy 
attack on this garrison $ for in such case 1 should, according to 
your ideas, lay myself under suspicion of endeavouring to for¬ 
ward what no person could more heartily regret than myself.” 

“ Take my word for it, good friend," said the arcljpr, “ that 
it shall not be thus with thee j for I neither will myself con¬ 
ceive ill of thee, nor report thee to Sir John de Walton as medi¬ 
tating harm against him or his garrison—nor, to speak truth, 
would Sir John de Walton,be willing to believe any one who 
did. He.<^hinks higifly, aud no doubt deservedly, of thy g<3od 
faith towards thy lady, and would conceive it unjust to suspect 
the fidetity of one who has given evidence of his willingness to 
meet death rather than betray the^east secret of his mistress." 

“ In preserving her secret," said Bertram, “ I only discharged 
the duty of a faithful servant, leaving it to her to judge how 
long such a secret ought to be preserved; for a faithful servant 
ought to think as little of the issue towards himself of the com¬ 
mission which he bears, as the band of flock silk concerns itself 
with the secret of the letter which it secures. And, touching 
.your question—have no objections, although merely to satisfy 
you;«^ curiosity, to unfold to you that these old prophecies do 
contain some intimations of wars befalling in Douglas Dale, 
between an haggard, or wild hawk, which 1 take to be the cog 
nisancerof Sir John de Walton, and the three stars, or martlets, 
which is the cognisance of the Douglas; and more particulars I 
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could telf of these onslaughts, did I know whereabouts is a place 
ill, these woods termed Bloody Sykes, the gcene also, as I coiupre- 
heiid,»of slaughter and death, between the followers of the tliree* 
.stars *aiid those who hold the part of tho Saxon, or Kiii?f of Eng- 
kiid." • 

^'Sucli a place,” replied Gilbert Greenleaf, “I have heard 
often mentioned' by that name among tho natives of these parts; 
nevertheless'it is in vain to seek to discover the precise spot, as 
these wily Sc5ts conceal from us with care everything respecting 
the geography of their country, as it ir called by leanied men ; 
but wg may hei» mention the Bloody Sykes, Bottomless Myro, 
and other places, as portentous names, to which their traditions 
attacli some signification of war and slaughter. If it suits youi- 
wish, however, wo fau, on our way to tho ehurch, try to find 
this place called Bloody Sykes, which I doubt not we shall trace 
out long before the traitors who meditate an attack upon ik will 
find a power sufficient for the attempt.” • 

• Accordingly the minstrel and archcr,^the latter of wliom was 
by this time reasonably well refreshed with wine, marched out 
of the eastle of Douglas, without waiting for others of the garri¬ 
son, resolving to seek the dingle bearing the ominous name of 
Bloody Sykes, concerning which the archer only knew that by* 
mere accident he had heard of a place bearing such a name, at 
the hunting match made uuder the auspices of Sir John de 
Walton, and knew that it lay in the woods somewhere neaf tlie 
town of Douglas, and in the vicin^e of the castle. 


OHAPTE^ NINETEENTH. 

(JoUpur. I cannot choose ; sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and tho ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin, and. his prophecies; 

And of a dragon and a fmless fish, 

A clipt-wing’d gi iffin and a moulten raven, 

A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of Bkimble-akamhle staff, 

As puts mo from my faith. • 

Kino flENRT IV. 

The conversation between the myiistrel and the ancient archer 
naturally pursued a train somewhat resembling that of Hotspur 
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and Gloiidower, in which Gilbert Greonleaf by degrees took a 
larger share than was apparently consistent with his liabits and 
'education; but the truth was, that as ho exerted himself to 
recall tlfa recognisances of military chieftains, their war-cries*, 
emblems, and other types by which they distinguished them¬ 
selves in battle, and might undoubtedly be indicated in proplietic 
rhymes, he began to experience the pleasure which most men 
entertain when they find themselves unexpcctedlyt possessed of 
a faculty which the moment calls upon them td einph^y, and 
]-eiiders them important in the possession of. The minstrel’s 
sound good sense was certainly somewhat surprised at thG,in(;(i)i- 
sistcncies sometimes displayed by his companion, £us he was 
carried oiF by the ^YilJiiigiiess to make show of his newly dis¬ 
covered faculty OR tlio one hand, and, on fhe other, to call to 
mind the prejudices which ho had nouiished duniig his wdiolo 
life against minstrffls, W'ho, with the train of legends and fables, 
Avere the more lil^^cly to be false, as being generally derived from 
the “ North Countrie.” ^ « 

As they strolled from* one glade of the forest to another, the 
minstrel began to be surprised at the number of Scottish votaries 
jvhom they met, and who seemed to be hastening to the ohurcli, 

' and, as it appeared by the boughs which they carried, to assist 
ill the ceremony of the day. To each t)f these the archer put a 
question respecting the existence of a place called Bloody Sykes, 
aiwTwhere it was to be found—but all seemed either to be 
ignorant on the subjoet, or*desirous of evading it, for which 
they found^^some pretext in the jolly arclfcr’s manner of interro¬ 
gation, which savoured a good deal of t];^e genial breakfast. The 
general answer was, that they know no such place, or had other 
matters to attend to upon the monf of a holy-tide than answer¬ 
ing frivolous questions. At last, when, in one or two instances, 
the answer of the Scottish almost approached to sullennesa, the 
minstrel remarked it, observing that there was ever some mischief 
on foot when the people of this country could not find a civil 
answer to their betters, which is usually so ready among them, 
and that they appeared to be making a strong muster for the 
servree of Pabn Sunday. 

“ You will doubtless, Sir Archer,” continued the minstrel, 
“ make your report to your knight accordingly; for I promise 
you, that if you do not, I myself, whose lady’s freedom is also 
concerned, will feel it my duty to place before Sir John de 
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Walton the circumatances which make me entertain suspicion 
of this extraordinary coiiflucnce of Scottiiji men, and the surli 
^\;hicll■ has replaced their wonted courtesy of maimers.” 

“ Tush, Sir Minstrel,” replied tlie archer, displeased'at Ber¬ 
tram’s interference, ^‘believe me, that armies have ere now 
depended on my report to the general, which has always been 
perspicuous aud 'clear, according to the duties of war. Your 
walk, my wdrthy friend, has been in a separate department, 
such as aHairs of peace, old songs, prophecies, and the like; in 
wliich.it is far from my thoughts tu contend with you; hut 
credit me, it wilk be most for the reputation of both, that we 
do not attempt to interfere with what concerns eacli other.” 

“ It is far from my wish to do so,” replied-the minstrel; “ but 
I would wish that a-speedy return sliould be mtide to the castle, 
in order to ask Sir John de Walton’s opinion of that which w^, 
have but just seen.” * 

“ To this,” replied Greonleaf, ‘‘ there can fee no objection , 
feiit, would you seek the governor at t^e hour which now is, 
you will find him most readily by going to the church of Douglas, 
to which he regularly wends on occasions such jis the present, 
with the principal part of his officers, to ensure, by his ijresciicc,* 
that no tumult arise (of which there is no little dread) between 
the English and the Scottish. Let us therefore hold to our 
oi igiiial intention of attending the service of the day, and we 
shall rid ourselves of these entiyigled woods, and gain the 
sheft test road to the church of Douglas.” • 

“ Let us go, then, wiJh all despatch,” said the minstrel; “ and 
with the greater haste, that it afpears to ino that setnething 
has passed on this very spoj this morning, which argues that 
the (ffiristiaii peace duo to the day has not been inviolably 
observed. What mean these drops of blood ?” alluding to tlio.si' 
which had flowed from the wounds of Turnbull—“ Wherefore is 
the earth impressed with these deep dints, the footsteps of armed 
men advancing and retreating, doubtless, according to the chances 
of a^fierce and heady conflict'? ” 

“ By Our Lady,” returned Greenleaf, “ I must own that tboi^ 
seest clear. What were my eyes made of when they permitted 
thee to be the first discoverer of these signs of c^iinflict ? Here 
are feathers of a blue plume, which I ought to remember, seeing 
my knight assumed it, or at least p^mitted me to place^it in his 
helmet, this morning, in sign of retm'ning hope, from the liveli- 
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ness of its colour. But here it lies, shorn from his head, and, if. 
I may guess, by no fiiendly hand. Oome, friend, to the church 
—to the church—and thou shalt have my example of the vianiupir 
in whiefi De Walton ought* to be supported when in danger.’' 

He led the way through the town of Douglas, entering at 
the southern gate, and up the very street in which Sir Ayinor 
de Valence had charged the Phantom Knight 

We can now say more fully, that the church gf Douglas had • 
originally been a stately Gothic building, whose towers, arising 
high above the walls of the town, bore witness to the grandeur 
of its original constniction. It was now paf'tly ruindVis, and 
the small portion 'of open space which was retained for public 
worship was'fitted ■ iQ) in the family aisle where its deceased 
lords rested from'worldly labours and the strife of war. From 
the open ground in the front of the building, their eye could 
pursue a considenible part of the course of the river Douglas, 
which approachofi the town from the south-west, bordered by a 
line of hUls fantasticaVy diversified in their appearance, and ill 
many places covered with copsewood, which descended tow'ards 
the valley, and formed a part of the tangled and intricate wood- 
'land by which the town was surrounded. The rirer itself, 
sweeping round the west side of the town, and from thence 
northward, supplied that largo inundation or artificial piece of 
wajicr which we have already mentioned. Several of tlie Scottish 
people, bearing willow branches, or those of yew, to represent 
the palm^^which were^the symbol of the^day, seemed wandering 
in the churchyard ai if to attend the approach of some person 
of peculiar sanctity, or procession of tnonks and friars, come to 
render the homage due to the solemnity. ^ At the moment 
almost that Bertram and his companion entered the churchyard, 
the Lady of Berkely, who was in the act of following Sii’ Jolm 
de Walton into the Church, after having witnessed his coidlict 
with the young Knight of Douglas, caught a glimpse of her 
faithful minstrel, and instantly determined to regain the com¬ 
pany of that old servant of her house and confidant of, her 
fortunes, and trust to the chance afterwards of being rejoined 
by ^ir John de Walton, with a sufSiCient party to provide for 
her safety, which she in no respect doubted it would be his care 
to collect. She darted away accordingly from the path in which 
she was /advancing, and reached the place where totram, with 
bis new ucquamtance Oreenleaf, was making some inquiries of 
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•the soldiers of the English gaiTison, whom the service of the day 
had brought there. • 

Xady Augusta Berkely, in the meantime, had an oppwtunity 
to say privately to her faithful attendant and guide, Take no 
notice of me, friend Bertram, but take heed, if possible, that we 
bo not again. separated from each other." Having given him 
this hint, she observed that it was adopted by the minstrel, and 
^hat he presentV afterwards looked round and set his eye upon 
her, as, muffled in her pilgiim’s cloak, she sloudy withdrew to 
another ^'iart of the cemetery, and seemed, to halt imtil, detaching 
himself ftom GreeMeaf, he should find an opportimity of joining 
her. , 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensil^Jy affected tlie 
faithful minstrel than the singular mode of communication which 
acquainted him that his mistress was safe, »id at liberty* to 
choose her own motions, and, as he might hope, disposed to 
extricate herself from the dangers which surrounded her in 
Scotland, by an immediate retreat to lifer own countiy and 
domain. He would gladly have approached and joined her, 
but she took an opportunity by a sign to caution him against 
doing so, while at the same time he remained somewhat appre¬ 
hensive of the consequences of bringing her under the notice of 
his new friend, Greenleaf, who might perhaps think it proper to 
busy himself so as to gain some favour with the knight who wife 
at tlio head of thc«garrison. Meantime thopld archer continued 
his conversation with Bq^tram, while the minstrel, lift© many 
other men similarly situated, heart^y wislfcd that his,well- 
meaning companion had .bedh a hundred fathoms under ground, 
so his cvaiiishment had given l»im license to join his mistress ; 
but all he had in b.is power was to approach her as near as he 
could without creating any suspicion. 

“ I would pray you, worthy minstrel,” said Greenleaf, after 
looking carefully round, “that we may prosecute together the 
theme which we were agitating before we came hither; is it 
not yoqr opinion, that the Scottish natives have fixed this very 
morning for some of those dangerous attempts which they liavd 
repeatedly made, and which are so carefully guai’ded against by 
the governors placed in this district of Douglas by our good king 
Edward, our rightfUl sovereign ? ” 

“ I cannot see,” replied the miustrelf “ on what grounds you 
found such an apprehension, or what you see here in the church- 
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yard different from that you talked of afs we approached it, when 
you held me rathe#'in scorn for giving way to some suspicions 
of the «aine kind.” *, , 

“ Do you not see,” added the archer, the numbers of men 
with strange faces, and in various disguisements, who are throng¬ 
ing about these ancient ruins, which are usually so solitary? 
Yonder, for example, sits a boy who seems to shun observation, 
and whose dress, I will be sworn, has never, been shaped iv 
Scotland,” * 

“ And if he is an English pilgrim,” replied the minstrel, observ¬ 
ing that the archer pointed towards the Lady of Berkcly, “lie 
surely affoi;fis less matter of suspicion.” 

“ I know not that,” said old Greenlcaf, “ but I think it will 
be my duty to inform Sir John do WaltOil, if I can reach hiii>, 
that there are many persons here, who in outward appeuraiuo 
neither belong to tlio garrison, nor to this part of the country.” 

“ Consider,’^ said Bertram, “ before you harass with accusa¬ 
tion a poor young ilian, and subject him to the consequertces 
which must necessarily attend upon suspicions of this nature, 
how many circumstances call forth men peculiarly to devotion at . 
this period. Not only is this the time of the triumplial entrance 
of the founder of the Christian religion into Jerusalem, but the 
day itself is called Dominica Confitentium, or the Sunday of Con¬ 
fessors, and the palm-tree, or tlie box and yew, which arc used 
as its substitutes, £^d which are dLstributed» to the priests, arc 
burnt s^einnly to ashes, and those a^ies distributed amolig the 
piou!^ by the prielcs, upon.the Ash-Wednesday of the succeeding 
year, all which rites and cferemoniel^in jour country are observed, 
by order of the Christian Churc^i; nor ought you, gentle archer, 
nor can you without a crime, persecute those as guilty of designs 
upon your garrison, who can ascribe their presence here to their 
desire to discharge the duties of the day; and look ye at you 
numerous procession approaching with banner and cross, and, as 
it appears, consisting of some churchman of rank and his attend¬ 
ants ; let us first inquire who he is, and it is probable we shall 
‘find in his name and rank sufficient security for the peaceable 
dind orderly behaviour of those whom piety has this day assem¬ 
bled at the church of Douglas." 

Greenleaf accordingly made the investigation recommended 
by hfs companion, and deceived information that the holy man 
who headed the procession was no other than the diocesan of 
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the district, the Bishop of Glasgow, who had come to give his 
couiitehauiio to the rites with which the day^vas to bo sanctified. 

'J’hc J^relate' accordingly entered the walls of the dilapidated 
cliurchyard, preceded,by his cross-bearers, and attended by 
numbers, with boughs of yew and other evergreens, used on 
the festivity instead of palms. Among them the holy father 
showered his blessing, accompanied by signs of the cross, which 
^verc met with !jevout exclamations by such of the worshippci's 
as crowded •around him :—“To thee, reverend father, wc apply 
Ibr pardon for our offences, wdiich we humbly desire to confess 
to thee, in order tliat we may obtain pardon from heaven." 

In tins manner the congregation and the dignified,clergyman 
met together, exchanging pious greeting, aiid' sgemingly intent 
upon nothing but tho« rites of tlie day. The acclamations of 
tlio congregation mingled with the deep voice the officiatiag 
pricr.t, dispeiisiiig the sacred ritual; tbo whole farming a scene 
wliich, conducted with the Catholic skill and ceremonial, was at 
one* imposing and affecting. • 

The archer, on seeing the zeal Avith wliich tlie people in ilie 
/‘hurchyard; as Avell as a number wlio issued from the church, 
luistoned projidly to salute the bishop of the diocese, was rather 
ashamed of the suspicions which he had entertained of the 
fiiiiccrity of the good man’s purpose in coming hither. Taking 
advantage of a fit of devotion, not perhaps very common witli* 
old Greeuleaf, who,at this moment tiinist ^imself forward to 
shaic in those spiritual ai^autagcs which the prelate VPas dis¬ 
pensing, Bertram slipped clear of his ^Jpglish fftend, and, gliding 
to the side of the Lady A,ugiftta, exchanged by, the pressure of 
the hand, a mutual congratulatioi^upon having rejoined company. 
On a sign by the minstrel, they withdrew to the inside of the 
church, so as to remaiu unobserved amidst the crowd, in which 
they were favoured by the dark shadows of some parts of the 
building. 

The body of the church, broken as it was, and hung round 
with the armorial trophies of the last Lords of Douglas, fur¬ 
nished rather the appearance of a sacrilegiously desecrated ruin, * 
than the inside of a holy place; yet some care appeared t(f 
have been taken to prepare it for the service of the day. At 
the lower end hung the gi*eat escutcheon of William Lord of 
Douglas, who had lately died a prisoner in England; arthind 
that escutcheon w^ere placed the smaller shiehls of liis sixteen 
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ancestors, and a deep black shadow wiis diffused by the whole 
mass, unless where!* relieved by the glanco of the coronets, or 
the giimmer of bearings particularly gay in emblaipnry^ I 
need not say that in other respects the#interior of the church 
was much dismantled, it being the very same place in which 
Sir Aymcr de Valence held aii interview with the old sexton ; 
and who now, drawing into a separate comer some of the 
straggling parties whom he had collected and‘brought to the 
cliuroh, kept on the alert, and appeared ready for hn attack as 
well at mid'day as at the witching hour of midnight. This 
wixs the more necessary, as the eye of Sfr John de Walton 
seemed bvsied in. searching from one place to another, as if 
unable to find, the object he was in quest of, which the reader 
will easily understand to he the Lady Augusta do Bcrlcely, of 
whom he had iost sight in the pressure of the multitude. At 
tho eastern pqrt of the church was fitted up a temporary altar, 
by the side of which, arrayed in his robes, the Bishop of Glas¬ 
gow had taken his ^)lace, with such priests and attendaniw as 
composed his episcopal retinue. His suite was neither numerous 
nor richly attired, nor did his own appearance present a splendid 
specimen of the wealth and dignity of the episcopal prder. When 
he laid down, however, his golden cross, at the stern command 
of the King of England, that of simple wood, which he assume<l 
•instead thereof, did not possess less authority, nor command 
less awe, among t]jo clergy and people of tbn diocese. 

Thtf* various persons, natives Scotland, now gliihcred 
around, seemed m watch«. his motions, as those of a descended 
saint, and the Englisli M^ted in fnute astonishment, apprehen¬ 
sive that at some unexpected signal an attack would be made 
upon them, either by the powers of earth or heaven, or perhaps 
by both in combination. The truth is, that so great was the 
devotion of the Scottish clergy of the higher ranks to the inte¬ 
rests of the party of Bruce, that the English had become jealous 
of permitting them to interfere even with those ceremonies of 
tlie Church which were placed under their proper management, 
* and thence the presence of the Bishop of Glasgow, officiating 
at a high festival in the church of Douglas, was a circumstance 
of rare occurrence, and not unattended both with wonder and 
suspicion. A council of tho Church, however, had lately called 
the Histinguished prelates of Scotland to the discharge of their 
duty on tho festivity of Palm Sunday, and neither English nor 
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Scotch saw the ceremony witli indifference. An unwonted 
silence, which prevailed in the Clinrch, filied, aa it appeared, 
wi^r pci;Jons of* different views, hopes, wislies, and ex})ectjjtion8, 
resembled one of thos^ solemn pauses which often take place 
before a strife of the elements, and are well understood to be 
tlie forerunners of some dreadful concussion of nature. All 
aiuTuals, according to their various nature, express their sense of 
tile approachin<fjtempest; the cattle, the deer, and other inha¬ 
bitants of fhe walks of the forest, withdraw to the inmost 
recesses (jf their pastures; the sheep crov il into their fold ; and 
tlie dull stupor of •universal nature, whether animate or inani¬ 
mate, presages its speedily awaking into general convulsion and 
disturbance, when the lurid lightning shall Kiss at command of 
ilic diapason of the thmider. 

It was thus that, in deep suspense, those w^jo had come J,o 
the church in arms, at tho summons of Douglas, awaited and 
expected every moment a signal to attack, while fhe soldiers of 
tlie«English garrison, aware of the evil disptsition of the natives 
towards them, were reckoning every moment when the well- 
.known shemt of “Bows and bills!” should give signal for a 
.general conjjict, and both parties, gazing fiercely upon each 
otlier, seemed to expect the fatal onset. 

Notwithstanding the tempest which appeared every moment 
really to burst, the Bishop of Glasgow proceeded with the utmost 
solemnity to perform the ceremonies proper to the day; ho 
pausei! from time to time Jo survey the throi^, as if to qidculate 
whether the turbulent passions of those around him would bo so 
long kept under as to admit* of his duties being brought *to a 
close in a manner becoming the Jime and place. 

The prelate had just concluded the service, when a person 
advanced towards him with a solemn and mournful aspect, and 
asked if the reverend father could devote a few moments to 
administer comfort to a dying man, who was lying wounded 
close by. 

The churchman signified a ready acquiescence, amidst a still- 
nes.'i wliich, when he surveyed tlie lowering brows of one party,* 
at least of those who were in the church, boded no peaceable 
termination to this fated day. The father motioned to the 
messenger to show him the way, and proceeded on his mission, 
attended by some of those who were understood to be followers 
of the Douglas. 
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There was something peculiarly striking, if not suspi clour, 
in the interview which followed. In a subterranean vault was 
deposited the person of a large tall man, whose blo6d flojved 
copiously through two or three ghastlji wounds, and streamed 
ainongvvt the trusses of straw on which he lay ; while his. features 
exhibited a mixture of sternness and ferocity, which seemed 
prompt to kindle into a still more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that tlm* person in qucfj- 
tion was no other than Michael Turnbull, who, wounded in the 
rencounter of the morning, had been left by some of his friends 
upon the straw, which was arranged for hifla by way* of couch, 
to live or die as ho best could. The prelate, on entering tlic 
vault, lost no tiiric‘in calling the attention of the wounded man 
to the state o^ his spiritual affairs, and* assisting him to such 
comfort as the doctrine of the Church directed should be admi¬ 
nistered to departing sinners. The words exchanged between 
them were of* that grave and severe character which passes 
between the ghostly father and his pupil, when one world is foil¬ 
ing away from the view of the sinner, and another is displaying 
itself in all its terrors, and thundering in the ear of the penitent • 
that retribution which the deeds done in the flesh- must needs- 
prepare him to expect. This is one of the most solemn meet¬ 
ings which can take place between earthly beings; and the 
< 5 ourageous character of the Jedwood forester, as well as tlm 
benevolent and pipus expression of the old churchman, con- 
siderahlj' enhanced the pathos of the pcene. ‘ 

“ Jurnbull,” sa&d. the (jhurchman, “ I trust you will believe 
me when I say that it grieves my^eart to see thee brought to 
this situation by wounds whicl^ it is my duty to tell you, you 
must consider mortal.” 

“Is the chase ended, thenl” said the Jedwood man with a 
sigh. “ I care not, good father, for I think I have borne me as 
becomes a gallant quarry, and that the old forest has lost no 
credit by me, whether in pursuit or in bringing to bay; and even 
in this last matter, methinks this gay English knight would not 
have come off with such advantage had the ground on which we 
sCood been alike indifferent to both, or had I been aware of his 
onset; but it will be seen, by any one who takes the trouble 
to examine, that poor Michael Tumbuirs foot slipped twice in 
the mSl6e, otherwise it had not been his fate to be lying here in 
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the dead-tliraw; * while yonder southron would probably have 
(lied like a aog, upon this bloody straw, iniis place.” 

The bishop replied, advising his penitent to turn from j^indic- 
tive thoiights respecting the death of others, and endeavour to 
lix his attention upon nis own departure from existence, which 
seeined shortly about to take place. 

‘‘ Nay,” replied the wounded man, “j’ou, fathei, undoubtedly 
J'now best what is fit for me to do; yet methinks it would not 
be very weM wifli me if I had prolonged to this time of day the 
task of revising my life, and I am not the man to deny that 
mine lia% been a i)loody and a desperate one. But you will 
grant me I never bore malice to a brave enemj' for having done 
me an injury, and show me the man, being'a- Scotchman born, 
and having a natural Jove for his own counti7,*who hath not, 
ill tliesc times, rather preferred a steel cap to a jiat and feather, 
or wl.o hath not been more conversant with drawn blades than 
with prayerJbook; and you yourself know, father, whether, in 
011% proceedings against the English intertst, we have not uni¬ 
formly had the countenance of the sincere fathers of the Scottish 
Church, and whether we have not been exhorted to take arras 
and make use of them for the honour of the King of Scotland, 
and the defence of our own rights.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the prelate, such have been our ex¬ 
hortations towards our oppressed (jountryraen, nor do I novj 
teach you a differcgit doctrine; neveijiheles!^ having now blood 
around me, and a dying man before me, Imave nced^j^ pray 
that I have not been imsled from the tra% path, and thus 
become the means of misdirecting others. May Heaven forgive 
me if I have done so, since I h^e only to plead my sincere and 
honest Intention in excuse for the erroneous counsel which I 
may have given to you and others touching these W’ars. I am 
conscious that, encouraging you so to stain your swords in blood, 
I liave departed in some degree from the character of my pro¬ 
fession, which enjoins that we neither shed blood, nor are the 
occasion of its being shed. May Heaven enable us to obey our 
duties, and to repent of our errors, especially such as have occa-* 
sioned the de^th or distress of our fellow-creatures. And, abovs 
all, may this dying Christian become aware of his errors, and 
repent with sincerity, of having done to others that which ho 
would not willingly have suffered at thjjir hand! ” > 

* Or death agony. 
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“ For that matter,” answered Turnbull, “ the time has nevcf 
been when I would not exchange a blow with the best man who 
ever lij^ed; and if I was not in constant practice of thy sword, 
it was because I have been brought up Jo the use of the Jed- 
wood-axe, which the English call a partisan, and which makes 
little difference, I understand, from the sword and poniard.” 

The distinction is not great,” said the bishop; “ but I fear, 
my friend, that life taken with what you call L Jedwood-axc^ 
gives you no privilege over him who commits the same deed, and 
inflicts the same injury, with any other weapon.” 

“If ay, worthy father,” said the penitent,I must .own that 
the effect of th6 weapons is the same, as far as concerns the 
man who Suffers; but I would pray of you information, why a 
Jedwood man 6ught not to use, as is the .custom of his country, 
a Redwood-axe, Jbeing, as is implied in the name, the offensive 
weapon proper to his country ? ” 

“ The crimd of murder,” said the bishop, “ coijsists jiot in 
the weapon with wh^h the crime is inflicted, but in the jviin 
which the murderer inflicts upon his fellow creatui’e, and the 
breach of good order which ho introduces into heaven’s lovely 
and peaceable creation; and it is by turning your repentance 
upon this crime that you may fairly expect to propitiate Heaven 
for your offences, and at the same time to escape the conse¬ 
quences which are denounced in Holy Writ against those b> 
whom man’s blood shaU b0 shed” 

“ good fatHer,” said the w'ounded man, “ you know £is 
well as any one, that in this company, and in this very church, 
there''are upon the watch ^res of both Scotchmen and English¬ 
men, who come here not so much to discharge the religious 
duties of the day, as literally to bereave each other of their 
lives and give a new example of tho horror of those feuds whicli 
the two extremities of Britain nourish against each other. 
What conduct, then, is a poor man like me to hold ? Am I 
not to raise this hand against the English, which methinks 1 
still can make a tolerably efficient one—^or am I, for the fu st 
time in my life, to hear the war-cry when it is raised, and hold 
back my sword from the slaughter ? Methinks it will be difficult, 
perhaps altogether impossible, for 'me to do so; but if such is 
the pleasure of Heaven, and your advice, most reverend father, 
unquestionably I must dq my best to be governed by your direo- 
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j;iohs, as of one who has a right and title to direct us in every 
dileirinia, or case, as they term it, of troublfd conscience.” 

“ Uinjuestioliably,” said the bishop, “ it is my duty, as^ luive 
already said, to give po occasion this day for the shedding of 
Ijlood, or the brciich of peace; and I must charge you, as my 
peiiitojit, that upon your soul’s safety you do not minister an/ 
(ici tisiou to ailray ’or bloodshed, either by maiutaining such in 
^(Mir own persuh^ or inciting others to the same; for by follow'- 
ing a diflerCnt course of advice, I am certain that you, as well 
as myself, would act sinfully and out of c})aract.cr.” 

“So liwOl cndnavour to think, reverend father,” answered 
the huntsman; “ nevertheless, I hope it wdl be remembered in 
my favour that I am the first person bearing the surname of 
Turnbull, together with tjje proper name of the l^rinco of Arch¬ 
angels himself, who has at any time been abl^ to sustain Ijie 
af rent occasioned by the presence of a southron with a drawn 
sword, and was not thereby provoked, to pluck ^orth his own 
weapon and to lay about him.” • 

“ Take caie, my son,” returned the prelate of Glasgow, “ and 
. observe, that even now thou art departing from those resolutions 
.which, but a few minutes since, thou didst adopt upon serious 
and just consideration; wherefore do not be, 0 my sou! like 
the sow that has wallowed in the mire, and, having been washed, 
repeats its act of pollution, and becomes again yet fouler than i4 
was before.” . , 

“ Well, reverend fathoi',” replied the wounAid man, “ aljihough 
it seems almost unnatural for Scottislnnen and English to meet 
and part without a buffet, y#t I will endeavour most faitlifulJy 
not to minister any occasion of gtrife, nor, if possible, to snatch 
at any such occasion as shall be ministered to me.” 

“ In doing so,” returned the bishop, “ thou wilt best atone 
for the injury which thou hast done to the law of Heaven upon 
former occasions, and thou shalt prevent the causes for strife 
betwixt thee and thy brethren of the southern land, and shalt 
eschow the temptatiou towards that hlood-guiltiness which is so 
rife in Chis our day aud generation. And do nut think tliat 1* 
am imposing upon thee, by these admonitions, a duty mor« 
diilicult than it is in thy covenant to bear, as a man and as a 
Christian. 1 myself am a man and a Scotchman, aud, as such, 
I feci offended at the unjust conduct offthe English towards our 
country aud suvcreigii; aud thinking as you do yourself, I know 
VOL. x:xv. 2 b* 
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what you must suffer when you ai'e obliged to submit to national 
insults, unretalinted«and uurevenged. But let us not conceive 
ourselyea the agents of that retributive vengeance which Heave n 
has, in a peculiar degree, declared to be its own attribute. Lot 
us, wliilo wc see and feel the injuries ijiflicted on our own conn 
try, not forget that our OAvn raids, ambuscades, and surprisals, 
have been at least equally fatal to the English as their attacks 
and forays have been to us; and, in short, let the mutual injuries 
of the crosses of Saint Andrew and of Saint George be no longer 
considered as hostile to the iuliabitiuits of the opposite district, 
at least during the festivals of religion; but as they artyumtually 
signs of redemption, lot them bo, in like manner, iiitimations of 
forbearance and pljace on both sides." 

“ I am contented,” answered Tiurnbulh,’ to abstiiiii from all 
offences towardi^ others, and shall even endeavour to keep my¬ 
self from resenting those of others towards me, in the l}o])c of 
bringing to pass such a quiet and godly state of thmgs as your 
w'ords, reverend father, induce mo to exi^ect.” Turning Ins hu e 
to the wall, the Borderer lay in stem expectation of approaching 
death, which the bishop left him to contemplate. 

The peaceful disposition which the prelate had inspired into 
Michael Turnbull, had in some degree diffused itself among those 
present, who heard with awe the spiritual admonition to suspond 
the national antipathy, and remain in trace and amity with eacli 
other. Heaven had, however, decreed that the national quarrel, 
in whial so much ^‘blood had been sacrificed, sliould thift day 
again be the occasion of d 9 adly strife. 

A loud flourish of trumpets, seeming to proceed from beneath 
the earth, now rung through the^church, and roused the attention 
of the soldiers and worshii^rs then assembled. Most of those 
who heard these warlike sounds betook themselves to their 
weapons, as if they considered it useless to wait any longer for 
the signal of conflict. Hoarse voices, rude exclamations, the 
rattle of swords against their sheaths, or their oleushing againvst 
other pieces of armour, gave an awful presage of an onset, which, 
‘however, was for a time averted by the exhortations of tlie 
bishop. A second flourish of trumpets having taken place, the 
voice of a herald made proclamation to the following purpose:— 

“ That whereas there wera many noble pursuivants of chivalry 
presently assembled in the Kirk of Douglas, and whereas there 
existed among them the usual causes of quarrel and points of 
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ilcbato foi" their advancement in cliivaliy, therefore tlic Scotlihli 
knights were ready to fight any number the Eiigli-sh ^^ho 
miglit hC agreed, either upon the superior beauty of tlieir^hulios, 
or npon the national qiuirrel in any of ita branehes, or upon what- 
CAcr point iniglit be at issue between them, wliieli slioiild l)o 
d(‘cmod satisfactory ground of quarrel by both; and the knights 
wlio should chance to he worsted in such dispute should renounce 
4he ]»rosccuti(ni*jthereof, or the bearing arms therein thereafler, 
Avith such other conditions to ensuo upon their defeat as might 
be agreed Aipon by a council of the knights present at the Kirk 
of Dongltis afore^id. But foremost of all, aijy number of 
Scottish knights from one to tAA'cnty, will delend the quarrel 
Avhich has already draAvn blood, touebiug thd freedom of Lady 
Augusta do Berkely, ’ffluk^hc rendition of Douglas Caatle to the 
owner here present. Wherefore it is required Jhat t*hc English 
kniglds do intimate their couscTit that such trial of valour take 
place, whichf according to the rules of chivaliy, the!^ cannot refuse, 
Avithoiit losing utterly the reputation of tnlour, and incurring 
the diiniuution of such other degree of estimation ns a courageous 
]>ursuivanfi of arras would willingly be held in, both by the good 
knights of hiw own conn try, and those of others.” 

This unexpected gage of battle realised tbe "worst fears of 
those wlio bad looked with suspicion on tlie extraordinary 
assemblage this day of the dependants of tlie House of Douglas* 
After a short pans®, the trumpets again flourislied lustily, Avhen 
I ho fbpiy of the English knights was maSc in the f«tloAving 
terras:— , • 

“That God forbid the lights and privileges of EngCiiid's 
knights, and the beauty of her^amscls, should not be asserted 
by her children, or that such English knights as were here assem¬ 
bled should show the least backwardness to accept’ the combat 
olbircd, Avhctlier grounded upon the superior beauty of their 
ladies, or Avliethcr upon the causes of dispute between the coun¬ 
tries, for cither or all of which the knights of England licre 
present vero willing to do battle in the terms of the iiidentiire 
aforesaid, while sword and lance shall endure. Saving and 
excepting the sun*cnder of the Castle of Douglas, which can he 
rendered to no one hut England’s king, or those acting under 
his orders.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

Cry the wild war-note, hst the chain pious pas.-, 

Do bravely each, and Gud defend the right; 

Upon Saint AudroAV thrice ciui tliuy thus cay, 

And thrice they shout on height, ' 

And then marked them on the Englishmen, 

As I have told yon right. 

Saint George the bright, our ladies’ kntght, 

To name they were full fain j 
t Our Englishmen they cried on height, 

Au(] thrice they shout again. 

dCD Ballad. 

I 

Tue extraordiu^y crisis incutioned in the preceding chajitcr 
was the cause, may be supposed, of the leaders op both sides 
now throwing aside aj^l concealment, and displaying their utuifjst 
strength, by mai-shalling their respective adherents; the renowned 
Knight of Douglas, with Sir Malcolm Fleming and other distin¬ 
guished cavaliers, was seen in close consultation. 

Sir Jolm de Walton, startled by the first flourish df tnnnpets, 
while anxiously endeavouring to secure a retreat for the Lady 
ij^^ugusta, was in a moment seen collecting his followers, in 
which he was assisted by the active friciidslii^ of the Knight of 
Valence.^ <3 • 

The Lady of B^fkely showed no ci'aven spirit at those war¬ 
like {^reparations; she advanced, closely followed by the faith¬ 
ful Bertram, and a female in a riding-hood, whose face, thougli 
carefully concealed, was no othdr than that of the unfortunate 
Margaret de Hautlieu, whose worst fears had been realised as 
to the faithlessness of her betrothed knight. 

A pause ensued, which for some time no one present thought 
himself of authority sufficient to break. 

At last the Knight of Douglas stepped forward and said, 
Ipudly, “ I wait to know whether Sir John 4o Walton requests 
le^ve of James of Douglas to evacuate his castle without further 
wasting that daylight which might show us to judge a fair field, 
and whether he craves DouglatCs protection in doing sol” 

Th^ Knight of Walton^drew his sword. “ I hold the Castle 
of Douglas,” he said, “ in spite of all deadly,—and never will 1 
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•ask tlio protection from any one which my own sword is compc- 
leiit to afford me !" * 

•“ I stand by you, Sir John,” said Aymcr do Valei*e, “ as 
your true comrade, against wliatever odds may oppose them¬ 
selves to us.” 

“ Courage, noble English,” said the voice of Greenlcaf; 
“ take your v^eapons in God’s name. Bows and bills! bows 
•and bills !—A Miosscnger brings us notico that Pembroke is in 
full march liither from the borders of Ayrshire, and will bo with 
us in half-au-hoiir. Fight on, gallant English 1 Valence to the 
rescue ! iind long flfo to the gallant Earl of Peyibroke ! ” 

Those Englisli within and around the church nc^ longer de¬ 
layed to take arms, and De Walton, crying out height 

of his voice, “ 1 implops^ the Douglas to look nej^rly to the 
safety of the Ladies,” fought his way to the ohurch door; the 
Scottish finding themselves unable to resist thj impression of 
tenor wliiclf affected them at the sight of this renowned knight, 
Rcflaided by his brother-in-arms, both o^whom had been so 
long the terror of the district. In the meantime, it is possible 
. that Do Walton might altogether have forced his way out of 
■ tl'.c church,.had he not been met boldly by the young son of 
Thomas Dickson of Hazclside, while his father was receiving 
from Douglas the charge of preserving the stranger ladies from 
.'ll! harm from the fight, which, so long suspended, was now oft 
tlie point of taking place. • ^ 

De''Walton cast his ejse upon the Lady Augusta, nftli a de¬ 
sire of rushing to the resr ue; but foredfl to coucludg that 
lie provided best for her. safety by leaving her under the protec¬ 
tion of Douglas's honour. • 

Young Dickson, in the meantime, heaped blow’ on blow, 
seconding with all his juvenile courage every effort he could 
make, in order to attain the prize due to the conqueror of the 
renowned Do Walton. 

“ Silly boy,” at length said Sir John, who had for some time 
forborne the stripling, “ take, then, thy death from a noble hand, 
since thou preferrest that to peace and length of days.” * 

“ I care not,” said the Scottish youth, with his dying breatlf; 
“ I have lived long enough, since I have kept you so long in the 
place where you now stand.” • 

And the youth said tnily, for as ht fell, never again te rise, 
the Douglas stood in his place, and without a word spoken, 
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again engaged with De Walton in the Bamo formidable single 
combat, by which Uiey laid already been distinguished, but with 
even £vlditional fury, Ayuier de Valence drew up to fii-s friend 
])o Walton’s left hand, and seemed but* to desire the apologj' 
of one of Douglas’s people attempting to second liim, to join in 
llie fray; but as he saw no jicrson who seemed disposed to give 
him sucli opportunity, he repressed the inclination, and remained 
an iniwilling spectator. At length it seemed as if rieming; 
who stood foremost among the Scottish knights, was desirous to 
measure his sword with De Valence. Ayiner liiniselfj burning 
with the desire 9 f combat, at last called out,**'FaitlilcSs Knight 
ot Boghall^! step forth and defend yourself against the iniptita- 
tion of having (Resorted your lady love, and of being a inanswoiii 
disgrace to the rolls of chivalry ! ” * 

.“My ahsweiv” said Fleming, “oven to a less gross taunt, 
luings by my side.” In an instant his sword was in his hand, 
and even the practised warriors -who looked on felt difficulty in 
disexjvering the progress of the strife, which rather resemble'?! a 
thunder-storm in a mountainous country than the stroke ami 
parry of two sw'ords, offending on the one side, and keeping tlui 
defensive on the other. , 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising rapidity j ami 
although the two combatants did not equal Douglas and D-" 
Waltou in maintaining a certain degree of reserve, founded upon 
a respect which thes^ knights mutually entertained for each other, 
yet the*<^^/ant of art was supplied by a degree of fury, 'wliicTi gave 
chaii^ at least an*'equal sl^aro in the issue. 

Seeing their superiors thus despotately engaged, the partisans^ 
ns they were accustomed, stood cstill on either side, and looked 
on with the reverence which they instinctively paid to their com¬ 
manders and leaders in arms. One or two of the women were in 
the meanwhile attracted, according to the nature of the sex, by 
compassion for those Avho had already experienced the casualties 
of war. Young Dicltson, breathing his last among the feet of 
the combatants,* was in some sort rescued from the timyilt by 
the Lady of Berkely, in whom the action seemed less strange, 
owing to the pilgrim's dress which she still retained, and who 
in vain endeavoured to solicit the attention of the boy’s father 
to the task in which she was dhgaged. 

“ (dumber yourself not, lady, about that which is bootless,” 
* Note C. Death of young Dickson. 
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said old Dickson, “ and distract not your own attention and 
mine rroiii preserving yon, whom it is the Douglas’s wish t<j , 
rtjpcLie^laiid'wliom, so please Ood and St. Bride, I consider ns 
placed by my chieft^iiii under my charge. Believe fnc, this 
youth’s (Icatli is in no way forgotten, though this bo not the 
time to remember it. A time will come for i-ecollection, and 
uu hour for revenge.” 

So said the gtern old man, reverting his eyes from the bloody 
corpse wlifch lay at his feet, a model of beauty and strength. 
Having talccn one more anxious look, he turned round, ami 
placed Ifimsclf where lie could best protect the Lady of Berkely, 
not again turning l)is eyes on his son’s body. ’ 

In tho interim the combat continued, witlwut thh least cessa¬ 
tion on either side, ttnd.j^ithont a decided advaiftage. At length, 
liowever, fate seemed disposed to interfere; the Knight of Flem¬ 
ing, pushing fiercely forward, and brought by cfiancc almost clo.^'O 
to tho pewon of the Lady Margaret de Haiittien, missed his 
liiow, and Ids foot sliding in the blood* of the young victim, 
Dickson, he fell before his antagonist, and was in imminent 
danger of being at his mercy, when Margaret de Hautliou, who 
inherited Jlie soul of a warrior, and, besides, was a verj^ strong,* 
ns well a.s an undaunted person, .seeing a mace of no great 
weight lying on the floor, where it had been dropprxl by the 
fallen Dickson, it, at tho same instant, caught her eye, ani^rl 
her hand, and yitercepted, or striyjk down tlie sword of Sir 
Ayifier de Valence, who would otherwist have rcnyiinod the 
master of the day at ^hat interesting mo§ient. Fleming had 
more to do to avail hiinielf of an unexpected chance of re¬ 
covery, than to make a commentary upon the manner in whicli 
it lia»l been so singularly brought about; he instantly recovered 
tho advantage he had lost, and was able in the ensuing close 
to trip up tho feet of his antagonist, who fell on the pavement, 
while the voice of his conqueror, if ho could properly he termed 
such, resounded through the church with the fatal words, "Yield 
thee, Aymer do Valence—rescue or no rescue—yield thee !— 
yiclci ye!” he added, as he placed his sword to the throat of the. 
fallen knight, " not to me, but to this noble lady—^rescue no 
rescue." 

■\Vitli a heavy heart tho English knight jDerceived that lie 
had fairly lost so favourable an op]^ortunity of acquiring fame, 
and was obliged to submit to his destiny, or be slain upon tho 
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spot. There was only one consolation, that no battle was cver^ 
more honourably Bus?.ainc(I, being gained as much by accident as 
by valour. ^ 

The*fate of tlie protracted and desperate combat between 
Douglas and De Walton did not much longer remain in sus 
pense ; indeed, the number of conquests in single combat 
achieved by the Douglas in these wars was so great, as„to 
make it doubtful whether ho was not, in person&l strength amb 
skill, even a superior knight to Bruce himsel/, and he was at 
least acknowledged nearly liis equal in the art of war. 

So however it was, that when three quarters of an hour had 
l)fisscd in hard contest, Douglas aud De Walton, whose nerves 
were not actually of- iron, began to show some signs that tlieir 
human bodies ^ere feeling the effect^ the dreadful exertion. 
Theii’ blows began to be drawn more slowly, and were parrie<l 
with less celeritj". Douglas, seeing that the combat must soon 
come to an endf generously made a signal, intimating to his an¬ 
tagonist to hold his hgnd for an instant. 

“ Brave Do Walton/’ he said, “ there is no mortal quarrel 
between us, and you must be sensible that in this passage of 
arms, Douglas, though he is only worth his sword and his cloak, 
has abstained from taking a decisive advantage when the chance 
of arms has more than once offered it. My father’s house, the 
bjpad domains around it, the dwelling and the graves of iny 
ancestors, form a reasonable reward for a knight to fight for, 
and call j^pon me infan imperative voice to prosecute the strife 
which has such an gbjoct, while you ar<? as welcome to the noble 
lady, ki all honour and saf5ty, as i^,you had received her from 
the hands of King Edward himself; and I give you my word, 
that the utmost honours which' can attend a prisoner, and a 
careful absence of everything like injury or insult, shall attend 
De Walton when he yields up the castle, as well as his sword, 
to James of Douglas.” 

“ It is the fate to which I am perhaps doomed,” replied Sir 
John de Walton ; “ but never will I voluntarily embrace it, and 
n^ver shall it be said that my own ^ongue, saving in th6 last 
extremity, pronounced upon me the fatal sentence to sink the 
pomt of my own sword. Pembroke is upon the march with 
his whole army, to rescue the garrison of Douglas. I hear the 
tramp of his horse’s feet even now; and I will maintain my 
gromiff while 1 am within Vcach of support; nor do I fear that 
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the breath whieh now begins to lai] will not last long enough 
to upliold the struggle till the amval of ihe expected succour. • 
(Joine.bn, tb«*n, and treat me not as a child, but as (jne who, 
whether I stand or :(^], fears not to encoiuitcr the utmost force 
of my knightly antagonist." 

“ So be it then," said Doiiglas, a darksome hue, like the lurid 
colour of the tlinndcr-cloud, changing his brow as he .si^oke, 
intimating tha|f he meditated a speedy end to the contest, wljou, 
just as tfio noise of horses’ feet drew nigh, a Welsh knight, 
known, as such by the diminutive size of his steed, his nake<i 
limbs, jftid his blf)ody spear, called out loudly to the combatants 
to hold tlieir hands, 

“ Is Pembroke near ?" said Do Walton. * • * 

“No nearer than•I^jjjdon Hill," said the I’restantin; “but 
I bring his commands to John do Walton,” ^ • , 

“ 1 stand ready to obey them through every danger,” loi- 
swered th(k knight. • 

• “ Woe is me,” said the Welshman, “that my mouth should 
bring to the cars of so brave a man tidings so unwelcome! 
The Earl of Pembroke yesterday received information that the 
castle of Douglas was attacked by the son of the deceased lilaii,' 
and the wliole inhabitants of the district. Pembroke, on hear¬ 
ing thi.s, resolved to march to youi- support, noble knight, with 
all the forces he had at his disposal. He did so, and accordin.|ly 
entertained every assurance of reliving the castle, when un¬ 
expectedly he met, on i^joudon Hill, a bo^ of men no very 
inferior force to his owm, and havin|f at th«r head that famous 
Bruce whom the Scottish rebels acknowledge as thei? king. 
He marched instantly to the jjJLtack, swearing he would not even 
draw a comb through his grey beard until he had rid England of 
his recurring plague. But the fate of war was against us.” 

He stopped here for lack of breath. 

“I thought sol” exclaimed Douglaa. “Robert Bruce will 
now’^ sleep at night, since he has paid home Peinbroire for the 
shiughter of his friends and the dispersion of his army at 
Metnven AVood. His men are, indeed, accustomed to meet, 
wdth dangers, and to conquer them; those who follow bim 
have been trained under Wallace, besides being partakers of 
the perils of Bruce himself. It was thought that the waves had 
swallowed them when they 8hip})ed ^heinselves from tb^ west; 
but know, that the Bruce was determined with the present 
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reviving spring to awaken his pretensions, and that he retires, 
not from Scotland again while he lives, and while a single lord 
remain^ to set his foot by his sovereign, in spite of all thq po\\ier 
which has been so feloniously employed against him.” 

“It is even too true,” said the Welshman Meredith, “al¬ 
though it is said by a proud Scotchman. —The Earl of Poui- 
brokc, completely defeated, is unable to stir from Ayr, towards 
which he has retreated with great loss : and 1^ sends his in-» 
stnietioiis to Sir John de Walton to make the bcs£ terms he 
can for the surrender of the castle of Douglas, and trust jiothiug 
to liis support.” • • 

Tho Scottish, who heard this unexpected news, joined in a 
shout so lou^ and Energetic, that the ruins of the ancient cliurch 
seemed actually to rock, and threaten^ 'ihll on tlie heads of 
those who were (y’owded within it. 

The brow of Do Walton was overclouded at tho news of 
Pembroke’s defeat, although in some respects it phiccd him at 
liberty to take measures for the safety of the Lady of Berlcel^^. 
lie could not, however, claim the same honourable terms which 
liad been offered to him by Douglas before the news of the 
battle of Loudon Hill had arrived, , 

“ Noble knight,” ho said, “ it is entirely at your pleasure to 
dictate the terms of surrender of 3 mur paternal castle; nor 
h.vve I a right to claim from you those conditions which, a 
little while since, your gonerosity put in my offer. But 1 
submit tfwmy fate; Jnd upon whatevei;terms you think fft to 
grant me, I must content to offer to Bnn*ender to you the 
weapon, of which I now put the poifit in the earth, in evidence 
that I will never more direct it j^gainst you until a fair ransom 
shall place it once more at my own disposal,” 

“ God forbid,” answered the noble James of Douglas, “ that 
I should take such advantage of the bravest knight out of not 
a few who have found me work in battle ! I will take example 
from the Knight of Fleming, who has gallantly bestowed his cap¬ 
tive in guerdon upon a noble damsel here present; and in like 
• manner I transfer my claim upon the person of the redoubted 
Knight of Walton, to the high and noble Lady Augusta Bcr- 
kely, who, I hope, will not scorn to accept from the Doughis 
a gift which the chance of war has thrown into his hands.” 

Sir John de Walton, on hearing this unexpected decision, 
looked up like the traveller who discovers the beams of the sun 
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breaking, through and dispersing the tempest which has accom. 
paniecj him for a whole morning. Tin! Lady of Bcrkely re-* 
collected what became her rank, and showed her Bcn^fe of the 
Douglas’s chivalry. • Hastily wiping off the tears which had 
unwillingly llowed to her eyes, Mhile her lover’s safety and her 
own -w'ore resting on the precarious issue of a desperate combat, 
sliG assumed.the look proper to a heroine of that age, w^ho did 
not feel gverse to accept the importance which was conceded to 
her by the general voice of the chivalry of the period. Step- 
]>iug forward, bearing her person graxiefully, yet modestly, in 
tJjc atfitude of a lady accustomed to be looked to in difficulties 
like the present, she addressed the audience in^a tone which 
)iiiglit not have misbecome the Goddess of Rattle, dispensing 
her influence at the cSiise of a field covered with the dead and 
tiu. dying. f • 

“ The noble Douglas,” she said, “ shall not pass without a 
jwize froA the field Avhich he has so nobly won. This rich 
string of brilliants which my ancestor ^fon from the Sultan of 
I'rebisond, itself a prize of battle, will be honoured by sustaining, 
under tlic Douglas’s armour, a lock of hair of the fortunate lady 
horn tlic victorious lord has adopted for his guide in chivalry; • 
and if the Douglas, till ho shall adorn it with that lock, will 
permit the honoured lock of hair which it now bears to retain 
its station, she on whose head it grew will hold it as a sifnal 
tJiiit poor Augasta de Berkely is* pardc^jied for having gaged 
any mortal man in strife with the knight of Dougloa^” 

'^Woman’s love,” replied the J3ougla^ “shall not, divorce 
this locket from my.bosBm, which I will keep till the last day 
of my life, as emblematic oi female wortli and female virtue. 
And, not to encroach upon the valued and honoured province 
of Sir John do Walton, be it known to all men, that whoever 
sliall say tliat the Lady Augusta of Berkely has, in this entangled 
matter, acted othenvise than becomes the noblest of her sex, lie 
will do well to be ready to maintain such a proposition with 
his Jan CO against James of Douglas in a fair field.” 

G.^his speech was heard with approbation on all sides; ^nd 
tlic news brought by Meredith of the defeat of the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, and his subsequent retreat, reconciled the fiercest of the 
English soldiers to the surrender of Douglas Castle. The ne- 
cc,ssary conditions were speedily agreed on, which put 4he Scot¬ 
tish ill possession of this stronghold, together with the stores; 
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both of anus and ammunition, of every kind, which it contained. 
The garrison had it tb boast that tliey obtained a.free passage 
with thoir horses and arms, to return by the shortest and‘Bafe!?i 
route to the marches of England, without cither suffering or 
inflicting damage. 

Margaret of Haiitlieu was not behind in acting a generous 
part; the gallant Knight of Valence was allowed to accomj)any 
his friend I)e Walton and the Lady Augusta to* England, and 
without ransom. 

The venerable prelate of Glasgow, seeing -wjiat appe^Tod at 
one time likely to. end in a general conflict, terminate so aus¬ 
piciously for Jiis country, contented himself with bestowing his 
blessing on the gissembled innltitiide, and j-etiriiig with tliose 
who came to^ assist in the service of the^y. 

This surrender f>f Douglas Castle upon the Prtlin Sunday of 
19th March 1306-7, was the beginning of a career of conquest 
which was uninterrupted, in which the greater piirt of th^ 
strengths and fortresseS of Scotland were yielded to those wlio 
asserted the liberty of their country, until the crowning mercy 
was gained in the celebrated field of Bannockburn, where the 
English sustained a defeat more disastrous than is irientioned 
upon any other occasion in their annals. 

Little need be said of the fate of the persons of this story. 
Ki*g Edward was greatly enraged at Sir John do Walton for 
having siirrenderod tli|! castle of Douglas, sccurfiig at the sajiie 
time his object, tiie envied hand of •the heiress of Borkely. 
The knjghts to whofh he referred the matter as a subject of 
inquiry, gave it nevertheless as theii^ opinion that De Walton 
was void of all censure, having distharged his duty in its fullest 
extent, till the commands of his superior officer obliged him to 
surrender tlie Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took place, many inoiitlis 
afterwards, between Margaret of Hautlieu and her lover, Sir 
Malcolm lieming. The use which the lady made of her free¬ 
dom, and of the doom of the Scottish Parliament, which put 
lici’^iu possession of her father’s inheritance, was to follow her 
advwiturons spirit through dangers not usually encountered by 
those of her sex; and the Lady of Hautlieu was not only a 
daring follower of the chase, but it was said that she was even 
not dauited in the battle-feld. She remained faithful to the 
political principles which she had adopted at an oorly period; 
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and it seemed as if she had formed the gallaut resolution of 
shaking the god Cupid from her horse's*mane, if not treading* 
him beneath her horse’s feet. , 

The Fleming, altbougli he had vanished from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the coiintioM of Lanark and Ayr, made an attempt to 
.state his apology, to the Lady de Hautlicn herself, who returned 
Jms letter unopened, and remained to all appeai’anco rtsolved 
never again ta enter upon the topic of their original engagement. 
It chanced, however, at a later period of the war with England, 
while Jb'leiuiiig was one night travelling upon the Border, after 
the orenuary fasBion of ojie who sought adventures, a waiting- 
maid, equipped in a fantastic habit, asked tlie protection of his 
arm in tlie name of her lady, who, late* ib the evening, had 
b<'.en made captive* said, by certain ill-disposed caitiffs, 
who were carrying her by force through the i^rest,* The Ehmi- 
iiig’s lance was, of course, in its rest, and woe betide the faitour 
whose lot^t w^as to encounter its thrust; the :dtst full, incapable 
8f further combat, and another of the Melons encomitered tlio 
same fate with little more resistance. The lady, released from 
tlie discbiu:teous cord wdiich restrained her liberty, did not hc.si- 
tatc to j(iin company with the brave knight by whom she had 
been rescued ; and although the darkness did not permit lier to 
recognise her old lover in her liberator, yet she could not but 
lend a willing ear to the conversation rvith which he enteriaked 
her, .'IS they pioceedcd on the w'ay. Ho spoke of the fallen 
cailiffs a.s being Englishmen, wdio found if pleasure iw^xcrcising 
4jpi)rcssiou and barbarities upon tl^p wandering damsels of Scot¬ 
land, and whose cause, tliftreforo, the champions of that country 
w'cro bound to avenge while ^he blood throbbed in their veins. 
Ho spoke of the injustice of the national quarrel which had 
alforded a pretence for such deliberate oppression j and the lady, 
wdio herself had suflEered so much by the interference of the 
linglish in the afifairs of Scotland, readily acquiesced in the 
Kontiments which he expressed on a subject which she had so 
mugh reason for regarding as an afflicting one. Her answer 
was given in the spirit of a person who would not hcsit.ate, if 
the times should call for such an example, to defend even with 
her hand the rights which she asserted with her tongue. 

Pleased with the sentiments which she expressed, and recog¬ 
nising in her voice that secret ch^rm, which, once ijupressed 
upon the human heart, is rarely wrought out of the remembruuG^; 
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by a long train of subsequent events, he almost persuaded bim- 
•self that the tones wft-e familiar to him, and had at one time 
formed ijjio key to his innermost aflectiona. In proceeding on 
their journey, the knight's troubled state of mind was augineiited 
instead of being diminished. The scenes of his earliest youth 
were recalled by circumstances so slight, as would in ordinary 
cases have produced no effect whatever; the sentiments appcarofl 

similar to those which his life had been devoted t« enforce, and 

% * 

he half persuaded himself that the dawn of day was to be to him 
the beginning of a fortune equally singular and extraordiiMxry. 

In the midst of this anxiety, Sir Malcolm Vleming ^nul no 
anticipation that the lady whom ho had lieretofore rejected 
again thrown into his path, after years of absence; still less, 
when daylight gave him a partial view^ fus fair companion’s 
countenance,*was ]|e prepared to believe that he was once again 
to term himself the champion of Margaret de Hautlieu, but it 
\vaa so. The la&y, on that direful morning when she retired 
from the Church of Ifeuglas, had not resolved (indeefl wliaf 
lady ever did ?) to renounce, without some struggle, the beauties 
which she had once possessed. A long process of time, employed 
, under skilful hands, had succeeded in obliterating the scars 
which remained as the marks of her fall. These were now con¬ 
siderably effaced, and the lost organ of sight no longer appeiiretl 
so great a blemish, concealed, as it was, by a black ribbon and 
the arts of the tirewoman, -vrfio made it her busiuoss to shadow 
it over by,« lock of hair. In a word, he^saw the same Margaret 
de Hautlieu, with no»very different style of expression from that 
which her face, partaking of the higlf and passionate character 
of her soul, had always presented, ^It seemed to both, therefore, 
that their fate, by bringing them together after a separation which 
appeared so decisive, had intimated its fiat that their fortunes 
were inseparable from each other. By the time that the sum¬ 
mer sun had climbed high in the heavens, the two travellers rode 
apart from their retinue, conversing together with an eagerness 
wdiich marked the important matters in discussion between 
them; and in a short time it was made generally known through 
Scotland, that Sir Malcolm Fleming and the Lady Margaret de 
Hautlieu were to be united at the court of the good King Robert, 
and the liusband invested with the honours of Biggar and 
Cumbenraiild, an earldom tso long known in the family of 
Fleming, 
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The gentle reader acquainted that these are, in all inobahiUlHy 
ihe last tales which it will he the lot of the Autla)r to submit to the 
public, lie is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts; a ship of 
'war is commissioned by its Royal Master to carry the Author of 
Waverley to ^imates in which he may possibly obtain such a restore 
ationof l^^ealth as may serve him to spin his thread to an end in his 
ov:n cQuntrg. Had he continued to pn'osecute his usual literary 
labours*it scems^indeed pi'ohahle that at ihe term of years he has 
already attained^ the bowl^ to use the pathetic la^iguage of Scripture^ 
would have been In ohm at the fountain; and Utile ccfii one, who has 
uijoyed on the ivholdfii^w,commoib share of the i/host inestimable of 
worldly hlcssinySj he entiUed to complain that life, advancing to its 
period, should he attended with its usual proportions of shadows amt 
storms. Tkey have affected him, at hast, in no m^e painful manner 
f^uin is inseparable from the discharge of^fhis part of the debt of 
humanity. Of those lohose relation to him in the ranks of life might 
have ensured him their sympathy under indisposition, many are now 
no mure;^and those who may yet follow in his wake are entitled tu 
expect, in hearing inevitable evils, an example of firmness and patience, 
more especially on the part of one who has enjoyed no small good 
fortune during the course of his pilgrimage. ^ 

The public hane claims on his gratitude, for which iho Author of 
J'Fhverley has no adequate means of express^n; hut he he per¬ 
mitted to hope that the powers of his miiul,tsuch as they are, may 
not have a different dat^ fmm those of his body ; and ihai he may 
again meet his patronising fiimds, if not exactly in his old fashion 
of literature, at least in some branch which may not call forth the 
remark, that — 

“ Srjperfinous tags the veteran on the stage.** 
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Not® a, p. 173.— DOUQLA.S Cahtlk^ • 

• 

(Tho followiij" notice of Douglas Castle, etc., is from the Dencriptioii of 
tlie JS/ierijjfUmn of Lanark^ hy William Hamilton of Wisliaw, written in the 
■beginiimg of tho laat^ontury, and printed by thoAtaitlaud Club of Glasgow 
in 1831 

“ Douglass palish, fnd baronie and lordship, both very long appertained 
to tho family of Douglass, and continued with the Earles of Douglass untill 
their fatall forfeitur^anno 1455 ; during which tyme there aretuany noble 
and important actions yecoriied in histories performed by them, by the lord* 
and earls of that gi'eat fanmy. Tt was thereafter given to Douglass, Earle 
of Anguse, and continued with them uutill Williaui, Eaile of Anguse, vas 
created Marquess of Douglass, anno 1633; and is now tho principal scat 
(fl' the Man[ueS3 of Douglass his family. It is a lar.'j^e baronie ^ud parish, 
and ane laick patronage ; and the Marquess is both titular and patron. 
He hetli there, near to the cluirch, a very consiaorable great bouse, called 
the Castle of Douglas; and near the churoh is a fyne village, called the 
tow# of Douglass, long smeo erected in a burgh of baronie. It heth aiie 
handsome church, with many anc^iit monuments and ascriptions on the 
old iutermcn||i of tho EarlHi of this place. • 

“ Tho water of Douglass runs quyte througll the whole length of this 
parish, ai^tl upon either^side of liie water it is called Douglasdale. It 
toucheth Clyde towards the north, ailS is bcftindad by Losmahagow to the 
wcht, Kyle to the south-west, Crawford .|phn and Carmichaell to the south 
and soiith-ea.st. It is a pleasant strath, plcutifull in grass and corn, and 
co.al; and the minister is well provided. 

“The lauds of lleyslcside, belonging to Samuel Douglass, has a good 
house and pleasant scat, close by a wood,” etc.—P. 65.] 

Noth B, p. 243.— Scottish Wild Cattle. 

« 

, These Bulls ai‘o thus describetl by Heclor Boetius [as trau.slatcd by John 
Bollendi'uJ concerning whom be says—“ In this wooil (namely the Cale- 
donia% wood) were sometime white bulls, with crisp and curling juauc.s, like 
fierce lions ; aud though they seemed meek and tame in the reiiiauent figure 
of their bodies, they weita more wild than any other beasts, and had such 
hatred against the society aud cojnpany of men, that they never came m 
the woods nor leauiies wheiu they found any fool or hand iheieof, and 
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many days ifl'ter they eat not of the herbs thatwere touched or handled by 
man. ■ Tljese bulls were so wild, that they were never taken but by .slight^ 
and crgftyJabour, and so impatient, that after they were takdn they died 
lirom insupportable dolour. As soon as any man invaded these bulls, they 
rushed with such terrib^ press upon him that they struck hun to the caidh, 
taking no fear of hounds, sharp lances, or other most penetrulive weapons.” 
—Jinetius, (Jhron. i^cot. vol. i. p. xxxix. 

The wild cattle of this breed, which are now only known in one manor 
iw England, that of ChilJingham Castle, in Northumberland (Iho seat of the 
Jiarl of Toiikenrille), were, in the memory of man, still preserved in tljrco 
places m Scotland—rmiuely, Drumlaurig, Cumbernauld, and tlie upper jmrk 
at Hamilton Palace—at all of which jdaces, cx*-oj)t the I believe, they 
have no%' been des^ oyed, on account of their ferocity. But though those 
ol" modern days are remarkable for their white colour; viuth black muxzlcs, 
.and exhibiting, in a small degree, the black mane, about thrc|i or four iiiclie.s 
long, by which the bulls in jiarticular are distingvushod, they do not by any 
means come near the twrige description given us by tlTo ancient authorn, 
which lia-s made some natui'Satets thmk that thase ammais s1t.»ul(l probalily 
be referred to a different species, though possessing tkiAame general hllnts, 
aud included in the same genus. The bones, which are often discoveretl in 
Scottish mofses, belong ceidainly to a race of animals* much laiger tliaii 
t1^.se of Chill^^gham, which seldom grow to abov% .80 stone (of 14 lb.s.), the 
general weight varying from 60 to 80 stone. AVe .should be accounted very 
negligent by one class of readers, did we not record that the beef furnished 
by those cattle is ot excellent flavour ami finely marbled. ( 

[The following is an extract from a letter received by Sir Walter Seott., 
some time after the publication of the novel:— 

“When it is wished to kill any of the cattle at Chillingham, the keeper 
goe.s into the herd on horseback, in whicli way they are quite accessibjj, 
and singling out his victim, takes aim with a large riile-giin, and seldom 
fails in bringing him«down. If the poortnimal makc-s much belloiviiig in 
his a^ony, and especially if the ground be stained ^frith his bloot^nhis com- 
pauions become very furious,"and are themselves, I Ijglicve, accessory to his 
death. After which, they fly off to a distant part of the park, anfl he is 
drawn away on a sledge. ^ LoM Tankerville is very tenacious of these 
.singular animals ; he will on no acc(|^t part with a living one, and hardly 
allows o^a suflicient number being lulled to leave pasturage fur those that 
remain. ? 

“ It happened on one occasion, three or four years ago, that a ^avty 
visiting at the castle, among whom were some imn of war, who had hunted 
buffaloes in ferreign parts, obtained permission to do the keeper’s work, and 
shoot one of the wild cattle. They sallied out on horseback, aud duly 
equipped for the enterprise, attacked their object. The poor animal 
received several wounds, but none of them proving fatal, he retired before 
his pursuers, roaring with pain and rage, till, planting himself against a waif, 
or tree, he stood at bay, offering a front of defiance. In this position, ttie 
youthful heir of the castle, Lord Ossulston, rode up to give him'tlie fatal 
shot. Though warned of the danger of approaching near to the enraged 
animal, and especially of firing without first having turned his horseli head 
in a direction to be ready for flight, he discharged his piece; but ere ho 
could turn his horse round to make his retreat, the raging beast had plunged 
VOL. XXV. 2 0 
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his immense horns into its 5;mk. Tlio horse staggered, and was near falling, 
but recovering by a violent effort, he extricated himself from his infuriated 
pursuer, nuking off with all the speed his w^asting strength, supplied, hi.s 
entrails meanwhile dragging ou the ground, till at length he fell, and died 
at the same moment. Tlie animal w.a.s now clo.so upon his rear, ami the 
young lord would uuipiestionahly have siinrcd the fata of Ida unha]»]iy steed, 
had not the koejier, deeming it full lime to conclude the day's diversion^ 
fired at the in.stant. Ilis shot brought the beast to the ground, and running 
ill with Ills huge knife, he put a period to its existence. 

“ This .scene of gentlemanly pastime was viewed from a tiin'ct of the 
castle by Lady I'ankervillo and her female visLtor.s. Such a siUialiou for 
the mother of the young hero was anything but enviable.”] 


^Tote C, p. 374. Death oe Younq Djokson. 

[The fall of this lirave stripling by the hand of th®«Eiiglish governor, and 
the stern herntem of the father in turning fr'-.iv.'^he spot where he lay, “a 
model ot beauty anife?strength,” that ho niiglit not be withdrawn from the 
duty which Douglas had assigned him of protecting the Lady of fJerkely, 
excites an interest‘■for both, with which it is almost to be idgretted that 
history interfeies. It wg^i-oilie old man, Tliomas Dick-son, not hia son, wfm 
fell, Tlie sluijaUy “a Dougla.s, a Douglas,” having been preuiatnrely raised, 
Diek.snn, who was within the church, thinking that his young Lord with 
Ills anuod baud wa.s at hand, drew his sword, and with only on'fe man to 
assi.st him, opposed the English, who now rushed to the door. Cut acros.s 
the middle by an English sword, ho still continued his oppo.^itioii, till ho 
fell lifeless at the thiesliold. Such is tradition, and it is fcii}>porLcd by a 
memorial of .some authority—a tomhstone, si-ll to be seen in the ehuich- 
yifl’d of Douglas, on which is sculpturerl n figure of Diclcson, suppoiting 
with his left arm his protruding entrails, and raising has sword with the 
other in +he attitude oi' combat.]— Note hy Uve Rev. Mr. SrfiWAST oj 
7)ouglaa, ' 
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Amii I'l'.n, if-sppct for, | 

KAciri;i,onnHir, old, 11. 

B.iKiE p 1 H.i'lf'i cnrod hy.TTaTtlcv, 110; 

asi'.i’^U U.irlk'v at 
U’K'Dii .Mi’otrri 6'ee Moiitruvillo 
111 iipvolpiit actuins, :-f0 
liiitliir, the iiulifiuy oliiiplaiii, 12S. 

CAfc'.T.IAUD, FnElIKItlC, 10. 

CnpsU'in, Caplain, 128. 

Clive, lli.hert, K). 

Coiu'liKliiiK a liook, 1. 

CrniiiiMi^ fur huhii, 88. 

Crortaiif'ry, Mr.**, liis oolicitudfi about his 
Ma., l, 'lC5. 

Davie Dl'F'F, 14 

Doctor, village duties of, 17. 

Dow I all, 146. • 

DruuKcniiesrt, cITects of, 80. 

Duff, D.ivie, 14. • 

East India Company, 67. • 

Emma, the surgeon’s daughter, 14 
Ending a book, 1. < 

Esdale, Mr., 127. 

Pathsckibe, Katik, 11. 
rairacnbe, Mr, neglect of Croftangry's 
book, 2. 

Eergnson, Colonel James (Macketrls), 
13, ir,T 

Fort SL fleorge, Madras, lit! 

Gideon Gray. S^e Gray. 

Ghauts of Mysore, 144. 

Golf, game of, 6. 

Good] 1 ehB, Mr , 24 

Gray, Guleon, prototype of, 14 ; his avo¬ 
cation, 10; delivers Zilin of a son, 
Richard Middleinaa, 23; icrcives him 


in charge, 34; his wife bears Monte 
and 1 I 1 C.S, .38; separates the Uihpiitants, 
.68; dcatli, 132. 

Gray, Mis., 10; .gives biKh to Mcnle and 
dies, 33. • 

Gray, Meule. SceMonia.^ 

IIadoi of aeringa^tfim. .Si-r? Ilaralc. 

Hartley, Adam, 'il ;^narrpl.i witli Mid.llc- 
nias about Mmic, 57. disf'i)vt'i.s that 
Mnldleinfllilr..8 gHiin-d hcnitfi'ctions, 61; 
rcsciicn Miildlcin.'is Irom the llosintal, 
60; euros Witliuriiigtoir.s ciuhlien, <.i2; 
shows the, ring lo Mis \V.,‘.i8; refusps 
Middlviiiaa the docuincnt, 115, tiiats* 
13!irp,k el lladgi at Madras, 11*1, .secs 
Meiiie, 1*24; interview with her,’i:i'i: 
sets off to rescue Mpuic, 144 ; iiipi-ts 
Iladgi and lljder All, 1.61 ; am val^at 
Bangiiloje, 1.64; diMth, 104. 

HillUry, Tom, the aLtuinev's apprentice, 
45, 48, 67 ; ftlducc.s Middl^a.s to go to 
India, 71. 

noHj^tnl at Ilyifc, scenes in, 80. • 

Ilydcr All as a fakir, 151; intcrript-s his 
son, 150; and orders Mcuie to bo given 
up, 160 . 

India, true place for a Soot, 0; the 
British K1 Dor.ado, 67 ; m-niits for, 8S ; 
Author’s non-acquaintance with, 167. 

Isle of Wight, 79. 

Jamieson, the nurse, 23; devotion to 
Middlemas, 42. 

Janet MacEvoy refiiacs hear niore^of 
Croftangry’s book, 2. 

• 

Lawford, town-clerk of Middlenios, 31 

Jjazaretto at Ryde, 80. 

Louponhelght, Laird of, 54. 

» 

MAcEtoY, Janet, 2. 

Mackenis. >S'ee Ferguson, Colonel. 
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Madras, society of, 115. 

Menie Gray, 10 ; prototype 14; birth 
' of, 38; youthfiil attachmont to Middle- 
mas, 40; afi>entions to, at the ball, 54 ; 
affections given to Middlcmas, Cl; he 
leaves for India, 76; renounced by him, 
115; foUowH him to Sladras, 124; luter- 
viow with Hartley, 130; plot against 
her, 138; begs aid from Hartley, 142; 
rescued at Bangalore, 161; return to 
Scotland, 164 
Mercer, Miijor, 126. 

Middlemas, Richard, birth of, 24; boyish 
attachment to Mctiie, 40; passion at 
hearing of his birth, 46 ; studies medi¬ 
cine with Hartley, 51; qurirre].s with 
nini about Meiye, 57 ; has Meuie's alTen- 
tions, 61; induced by Hillary to go to 
ludla, 71; and parts from Menie, 76 ; 
robbed and s^it to the hospital, SO; 
reaeped by Hartley, ^; Interview with 
his parents, 100; claims legitimacy, 
107; asks Hartley ff)r the document in 
exchange for Menie, 115; arrives at 
Madras, and duel, 117; (os ^adoc) qaar- 
iclwith Madame Montreville, 136; con¬ 
spires with the Paupiah, 140; at Banga- 
, lore, 158; trampled to death, 162. 
Middlenias village, 19. 

Mongada, Mathias <le, carries off his 
daughter, 29; refuses to acknowledge 
his gi'andson, 42. 

Mo(,Qada, Zilia du, confinement at Mid- 
dlemas, 23; r-anicd off by her father, 
32: leaves her son in cbmrge of Gray, 
.34; (as Wilhorington) interview 
with her son, 09; death. 103 ; acronut 
of her Uo, 110. 

Montreville, Adda, takes charge of Menie, 
122; threatens Middlemas, 1S6; at Uan- 
galore, 158; made to disburse her gains, 
163. 

Mutual friend. 6. 


Mysore, 144 

Pauk, Mum.o, 18 

Paupiah ot Madras, 139. r 

Peg Thomson, 21. ' * 

Queen of SSlu^oa. Sco Montrevillo 

Reckdits for India, S3 
Reviewers, 5. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, 79 1 

Sadru ISiNo, story of, 146. 

Sadoc. See Middlemas. 

St. George, Fort, Madras, 116 , ■ 

Schiller's Rolibci-s*, 8, 

Seelcncoopor, superinlendcut of tlie hos¬ 
pital, 83. 

Scnngnpati'iin, 148. 

Shawls, Cs^linfcl-e, 166. 

Siinsoa,'5?uckio, 20. 

Sumll-pOK treatment, 91. 

Steveulaw’s Laud, 66. 

Surgeon, country, duties &f, 17. 

Surgeon’s Daughter, the novel. 13, 165 ; 

see also Menio Gray. 

Swan lun of Middlemas, 21. 

Tippoo Saib at Bangalore, 157. 

Train, Mr., his story of the Kuigioi-i's 
Daughter, 14. 

Travellers apt to exaggerate their Iinport- 
am-», 151. 

Tresiian, Richard, arrival at Midillemas, 

21: see also Witherlngton. 

« 

V 

Walkeb, Rev. Robert, 3 
Winter, the General’s serv'ant, 99. 
'Witherington, General, 89 ; hus children 
ci/.cd by Hai’tley, 92; interview with 
his son (Middlemas), 90 ; and death of 
' his wife, 103; account of his life, 110 


ZiMA See Mon^ada. 
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Abrot of St. Bride, 2^1); under examina¬ 
tion, 2S8. 

Alexander IIT., 21S. 

Apologies, S.'JO. 

Augusta, Lady of BevkMy, her pil- 
giimnge, 183; icimls Do W#ttPfc, 271; 
inteiiogated by Aymer. 293 ; acromit 
ol lici vow, 299; chcapofiomSt. Briilo’.s, 
303; and left l>y Ujsula to Lord Dou¬ 
glas, 324 : conducted to Do Wallon, 339; 
meeting at Bloody Sj’kes, 343 ; in Doii- 
gla.s Clumdi, 3til; Walton suiTcndoifl, 
and Douglas bestows bini on her, 379 

Augustine, the inlnstrors boy. See Au¬ 
gusta. , 

AuIIuu-’h eonelnsion, 883. 

Ajnicr do Valence, ‘20!>; respect for Ed- 
waid I., 213. disagn'oment with Wal¬ 
ton, 237, 251: letter from Pembroke, 
252; ilerends the eh-imctcr of Bortraiu, 
2.'>0n oballengod by Douglas, 275; in- 
teiiogates the sexton, 279; initervicw 
with Augustine, 2D3; and nstoiii-shment 
at the disclosure, 311; makes known 
her real name to Walton, 81<J; en®juu- 
ter with Fleming, 874. ^ 

llANNOrKRURN, 880. 

Biuid-thc-Bow, 198. 

Berkely, Augusta- See Augusta, 

Bertram, the minstrel, 186; his tale of 
Alexander 111., 212 ; and of Thomas the 
Bhymcr, 220; examined by Walton, 
262; note of warning to Augnstino, 
269 ;*busy over the prophecies, 861. 

Black death, 195. 

Black Douglas. See Douglas. 

Bloodiiiire Sjko, 847. 

Blore's Sepulchral Antiquities, 175. 

Biaico, King Robert, victories of, 377,880. 

Bruce, The, extracts from, 179. 


Castle Dangerous. See Douglas Castle. 
Cattle, Caledonian wild, 230; note on, 
384. , « 

Chase in Do^ltisdale, 240. 

Chillingham Castle* 385. 

ClilTord, Sir R. de, 173. • 

Conclusion, Antler’s. 3S3. ■ 

Dickson, Charles, wproved hy Ida father, 
177: ga^nt death of, 373; note on, 
SS6. 

Dickson, Thomas, 176; receives Bortram 
and Augustine, 193. 

Doughis Bum, 184. , 

Dougins Castle, 172; entered by Ayituw 
and Bertram, 226; Lady Berkely’s 
vow, 300; dungeon of, 314 ; surTcndcipd 
to Douglas, 378; note on, 384. 

Douglas Church, 225; visit to the sexAnn, 
^9; scene in, on Palm Sunday, SCO. 
Douglas famgy, 176, 214, 283. 

Douglas larder, 218. * •• 

Douglas, Lord^atnes, 172,176, 216; chal- 
leAges Aymor, 275; takes Augusta as a 
hosugo, 329: carries her in his anus, 
839; encounter with Walton at Bloody 
Sykes, 347; and In the church, 372; 
Walton surrenders himself and castle, 
378. 

Douglas village, 225; scene in, 27A 
Douglasdole, Author’s Journey to, 173. 

Fabian Harbothel, the squire, 226. 
Finlay, Alexander, 178. 

Fleming, Malcolm, of BIggar, 303; en- 
l counter with Aymer, and rescueiPby 
Margaret, 874; weds her, 382, • 

G-uasoow, Bishop of, at Douglas Church, 
863 ; counsels the dying Tnmbull, 866. 
Greepleaf, Gilbert, the old arAer, 22S; 
hints against Aymer, 238; tcllc of 
Scotch conspiracies, 2M 


Cairntable Hills, 185. 
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IIaddow, Thomas, 17?, ' 

Uattelr, Maurice do, 30*2 
llaiillieu, Mfrr^arct. See Uisula. 
ITn/o1si(]o Place, 201. 

IIuKont't, IIiiKo, 2'JO. 
llniuo of CioOscTOfli, 176. 
limit ill Douglasdale, 2-10. 

Jkiiome, Father, of St. Bride, 270; under 
exniriiuatiun, 388. 

LounoN Hill battle, 377. 

Maidkn of Norway, 212. 

Maker or poet, 210. 

Minstrel, the Serf,ram. 

Minstielsy, 209,'231 . . 

M iaunderatandings, 2ii3. 

OiiD MEN aud y^ang, 228. 

4 ' 

Palm Sunpay in Dowlas Clmreli, 360. 
Fenibroke, Earl, 251; wnds word to capi¬ 
tulate, 377. f. 

Plaid, filu'pherd’H, 194. 

Pope, powers of the, 271. 

Powheid, Lazarus, 270; defies the torture, 
285. 

Bbyuku, Tlioinas, tale of, 221; the fatal 
volume, 203; his book of prophecies, 
^51. 

St. DaruR’s Audey, 174, 102, 270. * 

Scotch rebeUi^ous, 910. o 
Scotch wild cattle, 230; note on, 384. 
Sexton of, Douglas. See F\>wheld. , 


Sholto's Club, 2.S9 

Su' Tiisiiem, 221. 

Song, Wlicu the cook crowe, 3fil 

I tt 

Thiiilwall, (Tames of, 217. 

Thomas the Itliyiner, tale of, 221 . C'o 
fatal volume, 263 ; his hook of prophe¬ 
cies, 351. , 

Tiiatrein, Sir, 221. i 

Turnbull, Michael, a^, ilia, chase, 244; 
coudnots Augu.sta to Do Walton, 337; 
struck down by him, 316 , death of, aud 

liist words, 366, . < 

# 

UnsuTA, Sister, her tale of elopement, 
302; distress at her di.sllgurcment, 306; 
leads Augusta to the Douglas, 324; saves 
Flomiugr37^'; marriage, 382. 

Valrkox. See Ayiiier do. 

Wallace. Sir WiUiam, rescues Uisuhi, 
304. 

Walton, Sir John de, 231: dlsagiccmcnt 
with Aymcr, 237; wanted by Turnhull, 
247 ; examines the minstrel, 262, re¬ 
pulsed hy Augustine, 271; Lady Peikc- 
ly’s vow, 800; receives# Intuiiatiori of 
Augustine, 8 (lisguifle, 316 ; meeting with 
hf at Bloody Sykes, 343 ; lefimes the 
conditions, 344 ; strikes down Tiiinhull, 
546 ; and encounter with Douglas, 317; 
again in the clyirch, 372; and siirron- 
dei-s, 378 

When tlte cock crows, Bfti. 

Wolf in Scotland, 165. 
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A . CHAMPION ! 9. 

A fortijt I a t'ortfiL I j 
A la ilort, Wavpiloy? 1 . 

A loi’’ '.'"o hoiMo I 17, 
AmimolHl i«. 

A hciiLeiiue 1 9 . 

A Kparrow on tlio house¬ 
top, 5. 

Abbcha of Gloucehtcr, 19, 
Aliliefis of.Willoii, 4. 

Abl>ot Aiubjosnia, 11. 
Abbot JJonilaoo, to 
Abbot of St'*Hride, 2.'; 
Abbot of IjDi casjon, ii 
AbTxit'a heart, burial, 11. 
Abdallah el liadKi, 20. 
Aborci'omby and Hob 
Hoy, I. 

Abi'^foil, 4, • 

Ablution and abitersion at 
Gkiiimq.uou,b, i. 
Abaeiice, effects on a lover, 

I. 

Accipo hoc, 20 
Accounnodation bills, 17 
Accumulation of evils, 4 
Achilles Tuvins, 24 
Aekennanri, Mr., 20. 
Acolyte, 24. 

AcuuLouthos, 24. 

Adi ard's A my 0 Robsart, 12 
Adulpluis'ii letters, 14. 
Adonlipc, the pliysician, 20. 
Adullarn, cavo of, 1, j& 
Adwsity, 23; and the 
Sentcli character, s- 
Advertisement, lyiin;, 3. 
Advocates, Scotch, 7, 18. 
Affection, erring, 5. 
Affections, 23. 

Agatha, 24. 

Age no pleasures, 9 ; tau¬ 
tology of, 19 . 

Agelastes, Michael, 24. . 


■Agnes, Queen, 23 
^^'itjaaant, verses on, 4. 
Agneulturn in 1700, ij, 
Aluiinaii, hymn ol', 20 
Aiken llruin’s bung 
badlc, 3. 

Aikwood, Rlngiin, 3. « 

Ailie bininout, 2. 

Ailsic Qourlay, 8. 

Ajx. 23, 

Alan Kairford, 18. 

Alarm ol invasion, 3. 
Alasco, 12. 

Albany, Duke of, 22. 
Albany, Joseph, ar. 

Albcric Morteiiiar, ?o. 
Albert Gcici-stein, 23. 
Albeit Leo, 21. 

Aldohrand 01<Jcffl>uck, j 
Aldrovand, Fatlior. 19 ( 

Afbxander TIL, 25. 
Alexiad, 24. 

Alexius Oomnenut, 24. 
Alice%ean Lean, 1. 

Alico, Blinil, 8. 

Alico Britlleiiorth, 15 
Alice Lee, 21. 

Alick Polwartb, i. 

Alison Wilson, s- 
Allan-a-]>ale, 9, 

Allan M'Aiilay, 6. 

^Vllan, Mr. W , ig. 

Allan, Mrs, the house¬ 
keeper, 2. 

Alle guten geistern 1 3. 
jVllen, Glen, xo. 

Alpine scenery, 23. 

Alsace, scenery, 23. 
Alsatia, 14. 

Altamont, 13. 

AIbhorpe Library, 15. 
Aiuaeon Gaita, 24. 
Ambassador, of, 6. 
Ambrose the priest, 9. 


Amlfioso, the Stcwaid iV 
Auiolnt, t)fO page, rg 
Ai^ncai. repiiiits, 24. 
Ainnuist, Nicholas,"1. 
Amours, 10. 

Amf Kobsart, 12. 
Anaclironisins, 15. 

Ancestiy, Quaker’s view 
of, 18 riibcnlcil. i6 
Amlcrson (MonI io«t'), fi. 
Aiideison of Whitbuigh, i. 
Andrea di Ferrara, i. • 
xVndnnv Pairaeivicc, 4. 
Andrew Kknrbevvluttcr, 14. 
Anglers at the C'Icikuia 
Inn, 17. 

Angling, 15; with Dci^le, 
18 

Anglo-Saxons in Greek scr- 
VICC*24. 

Angus M’AinB^', 6. 

^niia Comnen.!, 24. 
Aniiabclla, Qneefl, 72. 
Annan, siungglcrs in, 18. 
Aniiaiiilale riders, 22. 
Annaplo, the nurse, 6. 
Anno of Geierstein, 23. 
Annetio Veilcheii, 23 
Annot Lyle, 6. ^ 

Annuals, 20 

Anonymous position of 
Author, 19, privilcgi‘9, 
14; writing, 4 
Another for Kachin I 22. 
Anthony-a-wood, 3. 
Anthony Foster, la, 
Autihurghers and sWear* 
ing, 2. , 

Antiquarian oomnmnica- 
tions, 9: study, 10. 
Antiquary, the, 3. 
Antiquary's shop, 19, 
Antiquities, dinhestie, g, 
opinion of, 3. 
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Antonio, the guide, 33. 
Anselm, riior, 22. 

Apollyon, the ateed, 23. 
Apohigy, *5 ; imndsorne, 

4; women's Inst, 5. 
A])pantuin at founUin, S. 
Apparitions, 5; bchel' in, 
6. 

Appearance, woman’s re- 
bpoi'l for, 17. 

Api'iciitires, Jjomlon, 14. 
Aiali cavalry, so. 

Arbiter, respect lor, 35. 
A"bioath, 3 
Arbroutli Abbey, 22, 
ArelieiH, Fieiich Body- 
(iuanl, 16. 

Arclieia, Welsh, 19. 

Aielu'iy loumamciits, 9. 
Avd, Loch, 4. 

Ai'deniies, Boar of, 1^. 
Arilcnvohr CasHe, 6 
Anlvoirlieh Caitfle, 6. 
Arir^ii^iieiit. sclflsh, i6.« 
Avtjjle, J)nke of, 4 ; John, 
Buko of, 7; Marqi^s of, 

Ariosto, 7. 

AileehiTin, 19. 

Aihiigton, Karl of, 15 
AiiniLiige Cliurchyui'd, 8. 
Ariiioiii, Silk, 15. 
•Armstrong, (iiiice, 6 
< Armstrom,', John, Border 
chanqnoTi, 20. 

AniistroiiK, Sir Thomas, 15. 
Alloy, inareli of an, 10 ; of 
^jiumonwenlth, 21; time 
Loni.s Xi , id 
Anil Id III, Barons of, 23, 
Aiiilieim (la^le, 231 * 

Arnold Bii'&crmari, 23, 

Ars Topiana, 3. t 

Arlaiiieifts, hy Scudery, 5, 
Ai'tavau ile Haiithcu, 34. 
Arthur, King, 23. 

Aillmr Philipson, 23. 
Arthur's Heal, 7; bofoie 
the battle, z. 

Arthuret, Angelica and 
Serapuina, 18. 

Artists, character of, 17. 
A.sliby tournament, 9. 
A.s1iiiiole'8 Jierkshire, 12. 
A.sliton, Colonel, Henry, 
Lady, Lucy, and sir 
William, 8, 

‘^Aslti'amonta touraament, 
=4v 

Assassin of Richard, 20; 

of Here ward, 24. 
Assassins in England, 15; 

in middle ages, 8, 
Assembl/ of the Klxk, 7. 
Astarlo, 24. 


Astrology, 2 ; belief in, 12 ; 

Louis XI. belief in, 16. 
Atheism, 12. 

Atlielstunc, 9. 

Athole, Duke of, 4. 

At Lack on Helen Mae- 
Gregor, 4; on PoiUii- 
ferry, 3; on Woodbouiue, 
2 

Aubrey, 3. 

Anuliinithic, 3. 
Aiiehtermuchty the cm - 
nei, II. 

Augsburg confession, 3. 
Augusta of Bcrkcly, 25 
Augustine, 25. 

Aunt Mai gn rot, 20. 
Aubtria, Archduke, 20. 
Authui's addres-s, i ; 
brains, ii: conclusion, 
25; incognito, a; jcal- 
oii.sy, IQ. pnvili'gfH, i.|> 
A uthors wri tin g lor rf'htei, 
X4< 

Authorship of Waverley, 1. 

See ahn other vids. 

Auto da ill ul (Juveuaiitci.s, 
s 5- 

Autumn scenery, 17, 
Avarice, 19. 

Avcnel Castle, 10. 

Avenel, Julian, 11, and 
Lady', 10, ii. 

Avery Hie pirate, 13. 
Avoiidliu, 4. 

Aynier, Piior, 9. 

Aymar dc Valence, '. 5. 

BA.nE-KATEnP, 11 . 
Buch(;l()i*li>n, old, 75. 
Baconian philosoiihy, 
Back, dog' 9. 

Badger-hunt, 2. 

Bagpipes, nVhl, 6. 
Balir-Qoist, ig. 

Buiglie, Wicks of, 22. 
Bailie Nicol .TiiSvie, 4. 
Bakei''a nick-sticks, 3 
Balaam’s sword, 2. 
Balafi-8, Le, 16. 
Balehrlstio, Janet, 7. 
BaUlcrstou, Caleb, 8. 
Baldric, the Baxon, 19. 
Baldnngham House, 19. 
Baldwin of Cant^^rbuiy, 19 
Baldwin, Count, 34. 

B41e, 23 

Balfour of Burley, 5. 
Ballol, Edward, iB. 

Baliol, Mrs, Bethune, 19. 
Ball at HolyrooiJ, z. 
Ballantyne, Messrs., 8. 
Ballantynian ordeal, 24. 
Ballenlwiroch, i. 

Balm wine, 3 . 


Balimtwhnpple, Laird of, i « 
ISalue, Cardinal, 16 . 

Baiiibeig, Bishonof, 23. 

Han and l^u.suar, j. , 
Bangalore, 25 . 

Ikimslied niim, 23 
DankiMs, Bcotch, 17 . 
liaiincr, stolen, 20 . 

B-illlielut, 19 . 

Baiinockbiiiii, 21 ; ■ 

Bani‘iueL,:it A.shbv, g * 
Hanqiiet at '^^ull'y-Vcol.in, * 
I ; Jiiiiiperoi's, 24 , i.l 
Beotcli Aiclicr Guards, 

16 , Welsli, IQ- 
Ba]tlis 1 a [)amii)ii..\ 20. 

Bar' Bciittish, couvumI 
habit-s ot. 2 
Bai'.'ik el 1 ladgi, 25 
Baiiiiiti^, 73. 

J/aibira Yidkiwlcy, 13 
Jjaiber’s sliuii, time Jiimcs 
I , 14 

Bind at Clcnnnquoich, 1 . 
Barony L-aigli Iviik, 4 
Hai tholomelt, the guide, 

“J- 

Basel See iJAle * 

Battle at Inveilochy, 6 
Battle Bridge, ly. 

Battle hoiig, Blora Mtio- 
Ivoi’s, 1. 

Bailie wilh Hie Welsh, nj 
Basil Olif-int, 

Bastaldy, tin* bend of, j 
Beau fiCaii, Doiiiild, z 
Bear ot Biadwaiihnc, z. 
Bcar-b.lifmg. 17. 

Bi‘.i^ the Lcicestei, 12 
Bcarclill, IJcacoi,, a. « 
Bcaiich,1111)1, L*:<iil (if, 4. 
BcaiiUbt the biiLlci, in, 
Be.iii,)eu. Cninfe dc, 1' 
Bcaiyeu's oidiimiy, 14. 
Beauiiianoii,Giuiid Master, 

9 

Beauty in sutfonng, 23 
Bi'ilesmaii, 3 , 

Bceeb's foliage, 10 . 

Bcerslieba Cottage, 7 
Bees, 4. 

Beggai-S, gentle, 1 7 ; 

Hootch, 3 . 

Begum Mooiee, 75 
Bell, Ml*. Glasstoid, it). 
Bellcnden, Edith, •Lady 
Margaret, and Major, 5 
Bclhim Belielluin, 7 . 

Belluin Bothucllinmim, 
MH., s- 

Ben Crnachan, 6 . 

Ben 1-AWer.s, 2 a. 
Bend-Llie-Bow, 25 . 

Benedu't and his breach ol 
promise, 4. 
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Benevolent actions, 35. 
Hpiijlfl, 18. ■ 

]Jbtival_3. 
llcrcli^^d, 23. 
lJc'ien(,'arla, Queen, ao. 
Uereiifrer, Evelme and !di^ 
Jiayitiojid, rg. 

Hcilu'Iy, Aii;.'nsta, 25. 
licin.ard d.o, 

Ucrsfi knis, 13, 
i^eillia, 24. • 

Hcil,!r‘. ()1 XmeiuberK, 3. 
IJeitrnm, rJtxlfrey, Hairy, 
Litey, aud Mis , 2. 
Beitrayi, the inliistnd, 25. 
BeiwimH tlie Saxoiij^^ig. 
Hessy Maeliue, 5. ^ 

Host’s Wj'inl, 7. 

Botrothiil of Uvelmo, 19. 
Betiotlied, till*, iq, 20 
Betty ^Itost, i«. 

IJevis, tlie lioiniil, 21. 
He\v(!a“llc Waste, a. 

IJihie, Aiiiicrs, 10; i,on- 
tei.i|iL rill, 31 ; eonsoia- 
tions of,* 10; JaiiiCh's 
tinnsliilioii, 14. 

•iJi btioTnania, 3. 

Hiiie the-Henl, Rev. Mr ,8 
iSnliiiore, Aui;usla and 
IjOid, 17, 

iJiodeiitifiii, Ani(dd,l''nu'st. 
lliidiKoi, and Sijfi.siiniud, 
2 i- 

3 tu'i ordeal, 22. 

Bindloose, the lawyer, 17. 
Hills, neeoinmodnl>on, 17, 
Hinks, Kir Hingo and Lady, 

Bin’li-trees, i. 

IJiril iTj [hy hosom, ii. 
Hijds of prey, 13 ; song of, 

23 . 

Hishop of Liege, 16. 
lii.sliops, expulsion ijf, 7, 
Hitticbrains, Lord, 8. 
lilaclc Fiear Inn, (Juniuor, 
13; IMiliiigtuu, 4. 

Slack book, Claverboueo’s, 
5' 

Slack death. 35. 

Slack Dnuglus, 35. 

Slack Dwarf, 6. 

Slack Forest, aj. 

Slack Fort, 15. 

Slack Kidgbt, 9, 

Slack mail, i, 4. 

Slack Friest of tit. Paul's, 
23 - 

Black Prince, verses on, 

Black Watch, ig. 
Blackchestor, Countess, 
*+• 

Blauquerual, 34. 


Blattergowl, Hov. Mr , 
Sladdeiskate. Lord, 18. 
Hlane, Neil, 

Blctson, Commissioner, ai 
Blind Alice, 8. 

Blind Willie, 15. 
Blinkhoidie, ii. 

Block, Martin, 2^. 

Blok- iS'ce Nikk^-J. 

IJl.iiidcl do Ne-ilo, 20. 
llliiod, Colonel, 15. 
Bloodliotinds, 6 
Bloodrime Kil.'c, 25 
IJlorc's Anti(iuitie.s, 25 
Blount, Nii'hulaH, 12 
Blower, Mrs , 17. 
Blne-gowii, 3 
nine Ivnight of Bille, 23. 
Hoar of AidenucH, 16. 

Boar-hunt, i6’. 

Bodach Gins, i. 

Boilkiii Kceue, 10. 

•j'ii/f)jliniB' beail-ioll, 3. 
Bolieiiii.'in.-i, ifi 
Bolieinond of Antioch, 24 
Bins (tiiilbeit, iSci’Brian. 
Boisgclin, I.ndv of, 23. 
Boltoii, Ktiiwiiith, 10. « 

Bolts and shatlH, 9. 
Boiidsiiiaii and ficcmaii, 9. 
Boniface, Abbot, 10, 11. 
Bonnet Laud, 3. 

Bonnet laeci s, 10. 
BoiialeUen, Nicholas, 23. 
Bouthron, 22. 

Book of Couinion Piaycr, 
21. 

Book, Lady Avenel’s, to. 
Books, AntKniary'N, 3. 

iiiiili I4< iR-ity of, 14. 
Boons dfuigcunis, 6, • 

BooiSballoch, Nicl, 22. 

Boot, tuitiiieof, 5. I 

Boots, sen'ice oP, t. 

Boo ^d-II end, 16. 

Borden iix, 4. 

Bordur c#ivalix 20 ; faith, 
10, Jacobites, 6; law, 6 ; 
peel-towers, 10; ven¬ 
geance, 10. 

Borrowing days, 7. 
Butliwell Bridge, 5. 
Sothwell, Sail of, 14. 

Both well, Lady, 20. 
Sothwell, tiergoant, 5. 
So-sphoruB, 34. 

Snswell's * Ulan Alpine’s 
Vow,’ 6. 

Bouillon. See Godfrey, 
Bonibuiis, 34. 

Bourne, Qeordic, 10, 

Bow of Buttisholz, 23. 
Bowling alloy, 14. 

Bowls, dispute iVt, 3. 
Bowmen, Welsh, ig. 


Bows and nirows, con¬ 
tempt for, 6 . 

Boys, best way with, 24, ^ 
Braey. AVc Ve Bracy. 
Bradwardinc, Baron, and 
Rose, I. 

Biviidsliaigh of llaigbljall, 
19. 

Brains of an autboi, 11. 
Brambletye Liousc, at. 
l)rani|.'inc.-i, 22 
Braml.v dunking, 7. 
Breadnlbann inva(lcd,6 
Breakfast, eniburiassed, 3; 
in oblen tinio, 5 ; the 
Aiinquar) s, 3. 

Brei.sacli, 23. 

Bjrenda 'rrotl, 13. 
liVcngw.-iiu, the bride, ig 
Bicnluliki, Countess, 24. 
Iliiaii tie Bois-Guilbeit, 9. 
Biii’lal favoins for Feigus, 

• 

Budal s- 'ig in Quccnlioo 
llall, I. 

Biide of Laiumennoor, S, 

Brulgc of Pen], 2.4 
Bii'lge-eiui di aw bridge, la 
Biuigenoitli, Alieo and 
M.ijor, IS 

Bridget, Aiibcss, ii. 
Bneiiniiis, NLec]ihoriis, 2^. 
Uiisach. See Hieisacb. * 
British, See Welsh. 

Broken Lances, l^ady of, 

2 1 - 

Brokenbnni, t8. 

Brosp, Cuddle 
with, 5. 

BioiijO, Ct. 

Biomii mail, 15 
Brown Man of Moors, xo. 
Blown. VaubeeUt, 3. 
Biowue, General, 30. 
Brown’s Square, 18. 

Bruce, clironiele, 35 
Bruce, King Robeit, 25; 
and the spider, 33; burial 
of his heart, ix. 

Bryce tiaailsfoof, 13. 
Buchan, Mrs., tlie inn¬ 
keeper, j. 

Buckiughnin, Duke of, 74, 
*5- 

Biieklaw, 8. 

Buck-iitane, 17. 

Bull scene at RaveniAvood, 

Bnilsegg. See Killaftcoreit, 
Buhner, Valentine, 17. 
Bunco, Jack, 13. 

Buucle, the squire, aa. 
BuouaventurafTFathary 1.8. 
Burbage, 14. 


scalded 
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Burgesses at Tlppennuir, 

6 . 

^urgh-tipon-Sands, i8. 
Burgh Westrfcy *3. 

Burghs in 14 th contury, 
22 ; in Shetland, 9. 
Burgundian Parllainont,23 
Burgundy, Duke of, 16, aj 
Burgundy to his Grace I 5. 
Burgundy versus cham¬ 
pagne, 16. 

Burial, gijtsy, a ; Alice's, 8. 
Burleigh, I.onl, 12. 

Burley, Balfour of, 5. 
Burns, Robert, and the 


Beggars, 3. 

Burton ale, 9. 

But, a word hated, 3. 
Butler, of Madras, 25. 
Butler, Reuben, ^ 

Buis and Ifs, 10. 
Buttisholz battle, 33 
Button-holder, 2g, 

Byug, Sir George, 6 _ 

Bjron and the uutborsliip 
of Waverley, i. 
Byzantine Empire, 24. 


Cabrbtainy, William, 23. 
Cadwallon, the bard, 19. 
Caerlaverock Castle, 2; 

churchyard, 5. 
feicsar, the, 24. 

^Ceesar's Tower, 12. 
Cailliaud, Frederic, 25. 
Caird of Banilliou, 2 
Caird's Cove, scene at, 7. 
Cairj^table Hills, 25. 
Ciiirnvreckan Village, i. 
Caleb Balderstoii, 8. 
Caledonian Cimal, 6., 
Clah'sta, Lady,*20. 

Callum Bc^, i. 

CainelopaWl, 24. 

Cameo of Cleopatra, 3. 
Cameron, Clan, 22. 
Cameron, Dr. A., 18. 
Cameron, M'llduy, 6. 
Cameron, Richard, 5 
Cameron,^ Sergeant Allan, 

^9- 

Camoronians, i, 5, 7, t8 . 
Camlet Moa^ 14. 

Camp at Draradog, 5; 
Burgundian, 23 .Crusad¬ 
ers’, 20. 

Campbell, Captain, 19. 
Ouminiell, General, 10. 
Campbell, Sir Duncan, 6. 
Cainpl%lU of Argylo, 4. 
CampO'BaMo, 16, 33. 
Cumpsie Liun, aa. 
Candlesticks, wager, 6. 
Canins dexferlty, 17; quar¬ 
rels, 17. 


C^nibalism, Cavaliers’, 
21. 

Cannon in the Higliland 
army, 1. 

Canongate of Edinburgh, 

I, iq, 23, 

Canting heraldry, i. 
Cantrips, Jess, iS. 
Capstern, Captain, 25 
Captain of the jail, 15 
Ctiradoc, the bard, 19 
Carbuncle on Ward Hill, 


* 3 - 

Card-playing, 16. 

Carey, Patrick, 21. 

Carey, Sir Robert, 10. 
Cargill, Rev. Jos , 17, 19. 
Carl Rberson, 16 
Carlaverock Ca.stle, 2 
. churebyani, 5. 

Carlisle, i. 

Cai'iiiiebael, Shenfr, 5. 
Caroline, Queen, 7. 
Carnage, time of Charles 
IT., 5- 

Carspham John, t. 

Carta, 3, 

Ci^Hhiisiun monk, 22. 
Casket found lu SL Ruth’s, 


Ca-spar, 23. 

Cassilis, Lord, 9. 
Castell-Coch, 19. 

Castle Dangerous, 24, 25. 
Castle Troddlcs, ig 
CastletoQ, Derbyahiiv^ 15 
Castranietation, 3. 
Casualties, pi Lvaie, 6. 

Cat and Fiddle Tnn, 15 
C.itechisiri* Hjioiter, 5. 
Vatcrans at Tully-Vcobin, 

(^ Catharine Glover, 22. 
Catheiind Gisaiie or Ave- 
nel, 10. • 

Catherine, Queen, 15. 
Catherine SeytoA, ii. 
Gathleon, i. 

Catholics’ horses some- 
timea seized, 4. 

Cattle, Hcotch wild, 8, 25. 
Cattle-driving, 20. 
Cattle-lifting, i, 4. 
Cavaliers, 13, zi- 
Cave, Dirk Hatteralck’s, 3. 
Gaxon, the barber, 3; 
Jenny, 3. 

Caxton’s 'Gome at Chess,' 
3- 

Cayley, John, 15, 

Cedric the Bazoo, 9. 

Celts, contempt for, 3. 
Century White, 15. 
CercmoQji and a stumbling 
horse, 5. 


Cervantes' ‘ Open your 
gates, Incomparable 
Princess,’ i. , 

Chalet, Swiss, 33. , , 

Challenge, Sir Bingo’s, 17. 
Chalmers, James, 19. 
iJhalmers’aLifoof Mary, ii. 
Chainheilain, Matt, 15. 
Chambers, Robert, 6 
Champagne vertus Bur- • 
gundy, ,16: unsafe for 
ladies, 17. 

Champion, Renbcca’s, 9. 
Chapel of Broken Lances, 
34 ; of Engaddi, 70. 
Chapter, shall this be a 
lonj'or a short? t. 

' Character, discrimination 

of, 4. 

Characters of the novels, 

Charogite or assassin, so. 
Charing Cross, time James 
1., 14- 

Charity distribution, 3; 
parochial, 

Charles 1 ., 6, 14, 21. 

Charles II , 15, 21. • 

Charles Edwairi, Prince 

T, t8. 

Charles the Bo 1 ( 1 ,-t 6 , 33. 
Cliarie'i the Simple, 16. 
Chailie, fighting, of Lid- 
desilalo, 2 * 
CharUes-hopo, a. 

Chariot, the spaniel, 22 
Charter of freedom, St. 
Paul’s, s- 

Cliorteris of Klnfaims, y?. 
Chasef at Ravenswood/t S ; 
in Douglasdale, 25 , la 11- 
giULgo of, 9 : of tile bo.ir, 
16 

Gliatbom, Earl, 18, 19. 
Ghattan, Clan, 22. 
Cliatterly, Simon, 17. 
Chaucer, 15; his words, 21; 

in the tapestry, 3. 
Cheese-makiTig, 7. 
Chevalier St George, 6. 
Chief, Highland, 1 
Chiefs, meeting of, 6. 
Ghifflnch, 15. 

Child-murder, 7 . 

Children of the Mist, 6. 
Clilllii^ham Castle, 331 
Chippiiig-Norton, 3. 
Chiruppmg Club, 17. 
Cbivahy, decay of, 16; 

notions of, 9, 33. 

Chopin, z2. 

Christian, Edward, George, 
and William, 15. 
Christianity, Anglo-Indian. 

- 17 ; good marks of, 9. 
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Christie, John, aud Didiio 
Nolly, 14. 

<dinstio of Clinthill, 10. 
Chnstie ii^ccle, ig. 
Cbroiiickii of the Canon- 
pite, ig, 30 , 22. 

Church and State aopara- 
tio«, 5. 

Church g<ivcrnraent, 6; 

preferment, 7; rich flU'’ 

• dim, 22; MisMiils, 10 j 
•worship in Scotland, 4. 
Churclius, tj^ll hiMj,scs, 21. 
Ciar Mhor, 4, 

Citie.s lrans]ilim1r(l, 34. 

Civil aiid lelitrioas frcc- 
•I'Wi, 5* _ 

Civil war, a cockatrice, 4 ; 
guilt of, 5 ; <^f Coiunnui- 
wcalth, 15, 21. 

Cliii’han of Abcrfoil, 4 
Cl.in Alpin's Vow, 6. •• 

Clan fauiiiamos, 2. 

ClauH at PrestonpaiiH, i ; 
battle at Perth, 22 ; dis- 
alfeclimi 01. 4. 

(Mara Mowbray, 17. 

(Mlns-^os mixed, 21. 
t.l.iiid llaloro, 13 
Claveiliouso, 5. 

Clavigeri, 3. 

CMcilcum hin, 17. 
CMeishbothaiii, Jedcdiah, 5, 

34* • 

Clement Blair, 22. 

Clergy, opinion of, 7. 
Cleik, Sir Jolin, 3. 
Cleveland, 13. 

(Jlitrord, Sir R de, 25 
Clifton, Bkiruiish ab,^. 
Climts' coiiiplaiuta, 2. 
Clive, Robcit, 25. 

Clock, covenanting Bcciie 
infanii-liouBfi, 5. 
Cloght-dearg, 19. 

Clyde, River, 5, 7. 
OlydcsdaLc, 19 ; Upi>ei‘, 5. 
Clutterbuck, Captain, 10, 
II, 14, 19- 
Cnielits, Saxon, 9. 

Coach to Queensferry, 3. 
Cobb, Kphraim, 21. 

Coeur do Lion, 20. 

Coins of Slietland, 12. 
Coldinghame Churchyard, 
8 . 

Coldby, Major, 15. 
Coleman, ixecution of, 15. 
Colepcpper, Captain, 14. 
Colkitto, 6. 

College of Glasgow, 4. 
Collier and salter bonds¬ 
men, 18. 

Collins, Joe, 21. 

ColmsUe Tower, 10. 


Cologne, Arehbiahop of, 23. 
Colquhouns’ foud wi 11 ) 
MacOregorfl, 4. 

Colvin, Henry, 23. 

Colvin Castle, it> 

Coniines, Pliilip <les, 16,23. 

, Commerce, motto of, 33. 
Commercial travellers, 17 
ConimisKicuier to Scotcli 
Assemlily, 7. 

Coraiiilssioners of Wood- 
stock, 21. 

Common Piayer, 5, 21, 
(''tiiinona, Aniiu, 24. 
Couinemis, Alexins, 24. 
Compa.S 3 , manner's, 33. 
Coiiiplimonts to ladies, 4. 
Conachar, 93 
Conan the jester, i. 

Conceal men t of porson.s, 5. 
Concluding a hook, 35 
CJonelnsion, Authoi’s, 25 
Confederacy, 32. 

; C?otin(Rsl)U'gh Castle, 9. 
Conradoof Monlsenat, 20 
Conaeierii e, dilfcrent 
kinds, 5 ; Glo.ssin’s, 3 ; 
kings’, iG , Puritans’, 21 ; 
struggles with, 7; wounds 
sustained for, 4, 
Consolation, 14; nnwcl- 
como, 13. 

Comstablc, Archibald, 14. 
Cou-stablH, George, 3. 
Conatablo of Cheater, jrj 
Constantino, Emperor, 24. 
Cunstautinople, 24. 

Contay, M. de, 23. 
Contempt, 15. 
Convalo-seence, 2. 

Convent life, 

Conventicle at Loudei* 

•jlill. 5- 

Conversation, pi^i of, 16 ; 

wilb inferiors, 14; with 
< ladiBS, 4. 

Convivial habits of the 
I ScottislTbiir, 2, 

I Cookery, French, 14. 
Co-operative Societies, 19. 
Cope, General, i. 
Copmanhursfc, Clerk of, 9. 
Corinac, Donald, 22. 
Cornwall chivalry, 33. 
Coronation of George III,, 
18. 

Corrl-nnn-shtan, la 
Cotton-mills, 19. 

Council, Covenanters', 5 ; 

Crusaders’, 20, 24 ; Eni- 
Operor’s, 34; of Perrone, 
16 ; of Perth, 22. 

Count Robert of Paris, 24. 
ConutorUaBt to tobacco, 
14. • 


Country gentlemen, t 
C ounige, i; Covcuauteis’, 
5; Quakers’, 18. 

Coursing the roe, i. , 

Court mfluGur;, 7. 

Court of biw, (M)vrnantera 
m, s , Efhe Deans in, 7 , 
Peebles’s cauws ui, 18. 
Court of Louis XI., i6. 
tkiurtior, re(iiiijute.i for, 12 
CourtisanneH, 6. 

Courtship, Did eh, 3. 
Cousins, luarnage be¬ 
tween, 6. 

Covenant, 5; eonlrovoray, 

7 : oiifHi''it!' II to, 6 ; per- 
rtccatoiH, iK 

Covouantoi.s, $, 7. 

Coyenti-y, la. 

Cowardice, 22. 
(.'r.'udmnClorp, Joe, 18. 
Cro{^ of Kiiockwiniiock, 3 
Craigbumfoot, 

CniigdalliA, Bail 1C, 22. 
Oisygengt-l'. 8 
Craiguctliau Castle,"5 
Craiiboumc, Sir Ja-spei, 15. 
Crawfoid, E.11'1 of, 3?,. 
(Ji.iwford, Lord, jf> 

Croagh on ’riilly-Voolan, 1. 
Creswell, Mother, 15. 
OiAvceojiiv, Conut .and 
Counte.ss, 16. 

Ciiehope Linn, 5. • 

Ciieir, kind gallow.s at, 1. 
Cnnifl, Hazelwood’s opi¬ 
nion of, 2. 

Criminals' byuipathy, 14 
Crimping, 25. « 

Ciispii.s, tale of, 24. 

Critics, brazen seriients, 5. 
Croeoiilo, the, 24. 
Croftangiy, ^tthrystal, 19, 

» 20, 2S 

Cromwell, Oliver, vi. 
Crookstono Castle, ti. 
Ci'osbio, Provost, 18 
Cross, Greek and Latin, 24. 
Cross, Higuing of, 10, 
Crossbito, the advocate, 18. 
Cross-examiiuitioji, 7. 
Cro.ssn)yloof, Mr., 7. 

Crown of the causeway, 11. 
Croye, Isabelle de, lO. 
Cruden, Alexander, i. 
(jruelty, effects on the 
mind, 4. 

Gruie.kthanks, Ebenezer, 1. 
Crusaden, ig; in "Holy 
Land, 20; uivade|^ Greek 
Empire; 24. 

Crystal and hearts, thell 
merit in fragility, a. 
Crystal Nixon, zS. 

Cuckoo’s nsst, ^4. 
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Cuddio HendiiRR, s 
Cumberland Waste, a. 
Cumnor Hall, 12. 
eCiumin{;liain, Allan, ^4 
CunuiughaiiA of Boquhnn, 

Cimningham, Scots Arch¬ 
er, 16 . 

Curfew bell, 9 . 

Cm few Street, Perth, 2 a. 
Curiosity and courage, i ; 
and fear, 22 . 

Curling near Woodbourne, 
2. 

Cusiom-houso at Portan- 
feiry, 2 

Cutlai MacCiilloch, 15 . 

CiiM mg an ueqinuntance, 3 
Cvhcle, leiiiple of, 24. 
CyiMian, ibothei^ 22 . 

Dais, Olivkii, 16 . 

llalgiiiTio, Lord, 14 . 
Dalgetly, Ca|iiui4i, 6 
Dalgetty, Dug.ild, 6 . ^ 

Didgleihli, Joch, 7 . 
Dalryinith', fandty, 8. ^ 
D.illon, Mrs , 7 . 
l>al/-el!, tieiieral, 5 , 18 
Ihiiualiov, Mihs, 7 . 

Dame Maitin, 18 . 

Dnirie Nelh, 14 . 
hum- Ursley, 14 , 

)aiiii.in de J.iicy, 19 . 

^ Damn your bnindy ! 4 . 

Dan of Howletlurst, 11 . 
Daiiee at Glcnnaquoicfi, 1 . 
Diineing, horror ot, 5 , 7 . 
Dail>mg-glil, rs 
Dam lie Dinmont, 2 ; Itis 
son, ii). 

Danger and^^votioki, 19; 

prenionitioiis of, g. 
Dangi-.rlie.l^l, Captain, ig. 
Dnntiisclieincnd, 23 
Daik Ladyc, 17. 

Darnley’s luunier, ii, 
])nrlington. mn at, 4, 
Danilinvamch Castle, 6 
Dame Latimer, 18. 

Dative cfcie, 7 
D’Avenaiit, Sir W., 21. 
David 1 . 10. 

David, Prince, 20. 

David Ritchie, 6 . 

David Wilson, 3. 

Davidson, original of Dan- 
die^Diuniont, a. 

Davie Diilf, 25 . 

Davie M allsetter, 3 . 

Davios, John, aalmon- 
flaher, 18 . 

Daughter of the arch, 24. 
Dawn, Alp^e, 23 ; in New¬ 
gate, 15. 


Daylight effect, 12 . 

Driya of week, names of, 
7- 

Do Rracy, 9 . 

De Lacy, Dnmian, Hugh, 
and UiiTidal, 19. 

De Vero (Lonl Oxford), 23 
Dead Sea, 20 . 

Deiins, David, Effle, and 
Jeanie, 7 . 

DcaMl, 22 . 

Death, ideas of, 5 , a?. 

Deiilli for llcetor' 22 
Dentil of the Laird’s Jock, 
20 . 

Di'iith tries nohility, 23 . 
Dchaucheiy, tune James 
I. 14- 

Dehoiah Dchhitch, 13 . 

Debt and the feiid.ii system, 
3- 

Deceivers of woman, 24 . 
Deer, idinrge of, i. 

Deities, aneient, 24 , 
Denieliuis, 24 
Demp-jtcr, Isle of Man, 15 ; 
Scotch, 7 

Demolition, sjilrit of, it. 
D«i;nmark and Shetland, 13 . 
Dennis Morolt, 19 . 
Deiniisiin, Jenny, 5 . 
De|)nties, Swiss, 23 
Derby, Countcs.s and Earl 
'ff. TS 

Derneleiigh, Kaiin of, a. 
Desboioiigli, Commission- 
ei, 21 , 

Description, 8 . 

Desertion, military, 19 . 
Desk, aiit^ior’s old, i. 
llcvil, cli.'uSctcri of, 16 ; 
• pi incijile of, 24 . • 

, Devil of ‘Wooilstock, 21 . 

* Devil'a , Cavern, Dcrhy- 
ahii-o, 15 , _ 

Devil’s Dick of Ilcllgarth,- 
22 

Dh 6 ne, William, 15 , 

Dhu, Ghlunc, 4 . 

Dim, John, 7 . 

Dialogue, ideas of, 8 . 
Diamond of the Desert, 20 . 
Diamond of Baud, 23 ; Ba- 
ladiii's, 30. 

Diana Vernon, 4. 

][)i(ie l(*vel 8 society, 14 . 
Dick, Devil's, 22 . 

Dick Tinto, 8 , 17 . 

Dick, Win., of Braid, 7 . 
Dickie Bludge, 12 . 

Dickson, Charles and 
Thomas, 25 . 

Digge.!, Maria, 17 . 

Dimity offended, ii. 

Dijon, 2 ^^ 


Diligence, quoth 173. 
Dinmoiit, AiLie and Dan* 
die, 2. 

Dinner, a goew], ; at the 
Antiqiiai y's, 3 ; CniL- 
bic's, 18 , at Ellieslaw, 6; 
at Henot's, 14; at Bt. 
lloiMin’s, 17 ; French, t6 , 
Idea of, 17 ; locking the 
door at, 5. 

Dinmir-r iill, 3. ‘ 

Dinner-taftle, Scotch, i. ' 
Diogcnct the .Vave, 34- 
Dirge, Alhelstane's, 9. 

Dirk llatteiiiu k, 2. 

Diik, onth iittnn, « 

Disco -I me amonglTho ITigh- 
l.inderp, I. 

Diseoiiholatc lovci s, French 
reliel for, 2 

Disernmnatiou of clia- 

4. 

Disc.issions, antiquni ian, 3. 
Dmi iissioiiH, Deans’, 7. 
DiHea.se, supeihtitious on, 

Disinlicrltcd TCmglit,^ 
I)isseiit(‘r, true end of; 15^ 
DlHllll.ltlOtl, illicit, 5. 

Die Vernon, 4. 

Doboobii-, J'r., 12. 
Doeh-.ii'-diiMoeh, 18. 
Doctor, eounliy, 25. 
Df'ctors’ fees.,11, 

Doils, Mi‘g, 17 
Dog.s rtiiil their foihlcs, n ; 
deseition hy, 21 ; dex¬ 
terity of, 17 . qiianviBof, 
17 , TChpi-et for, 24. 
DoiimstlC tiireetion.s, 23. 
.l)oino3llcR, ICth cennirv, 

I 10 , manners of, 5. 
Domhiieaiis’garden, Perth, 
22. 

Dominie Sampson, 2. 

Don, River, 9. 

Donaclia Dhu, 7. 

Donald Bean Lean, i. 

[ Doimer and bluzen 1 2. 
Doriiierhugel, Rudolph, 23 
Bonn’s poem.s, 20. 

Don Quixote, the first 
biblinmaniac, 3. 
Doomster, 3, 7 *• 

Dorcas, the milk-maid, 18. 
Dorothy, the housekeeper, 
22 * 
Donban, the physician, 24. 
Double-walkers, 23. 

Doiigal MacCallum, the 
butler, 18. 

Dougal MacGregor, 4. 
Douglas Burn, 25. 

Dniigla.s Castle, Church, 
Larder, and Village, 25. 
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Douglas fainily, lo, 25 . 

I) f)U;4las, K.iil of, a?, 16. 

Doiigl.n, Cii'orgf*, TT. 
Doug'a'S 25. 

l)#ugl.is,»M.ii,T>rj', 2? 
Dr>UL;lnM<laU’,Aut)ior’.s join- 

IR'V lo, ?s^. 

Donne l.n.stlo, i. 
Doiiatoisrt’ivi'l, Jlfini.ui, 3, 

f)o\^ I'ls, Dame, 75 • 

Down w 111 all \?an’aiita' 
18. • • 

Dmviah, ai; 

Di.iiiia, .ViitUor’H spccc-li 

'■ill, [0.«_ 

Dit mil ijf Tllossiri, 2. 

Jill .uiis, uilil, 3. 

Die^'i, cli.iii'^n m. 1 : Cfj- 

Cjiietiy III, Ij . tniic Hii'h- 
rii<l I , 'j 

Drink, lone to leam to, .p* 
T)niiks. t5n\i)n, 9 

J) iivei,’ tlio ailvoi'iiLc’s 
(jli'il:, ' 

Didvi'ih, IJigljJaiifl, 20. 
Drowning iiieii, 13. 

]!J(o\\ s. 1 111*, 15 
Di'vuni'log bill I lo, 

Dinijiiin lyior Iki'illo, 6 
Di'iiMiiiiin;^ tlie noth 
JS.ilia, r 

Diiuiiiiiond, Jainos 

4 - • 

DnuTiiiiiPii'ls and Miirray*', 

6 

Dniintlnvfiekot, fi 
Danlgoil, I’lder, law clerk, 
ik. 

J)runkonnosn, p(Jocts,«>5. 
UiylniiHoK, 10. 

Dr>.i‘iilinL, Di., 9, 15, 19- 
Drjile.n, .lolin, 13. 

Dr\ fi“''lalL*, ri. 

Duboiiig u1 Llorilcaux, , 
Duoiinge, 24. 

DiU'liran, liappy niccting 
at, I. 

Duel at Oeiorstfiin, 23 , 
at Dli'n Allen, 10 , at St. 
lloinui's, 17; at St. 
Uutl''s, 3. 

Duelling, i'as of, i, 3, 15, 
24 . on .Ti llim's Seal, 7. 
Dueigar, Noilliern, 6, 
iMifl, Diivic 23 . 

Dugal'J iJiar Mlior, 4. 

Duke of JCxetcr'fl ilaugliter, 
14 

Dumb TJrzio, 15 . 
Duiiibiodikc.s, Laird of, 7 . 
Dumfries, 18 . 

Dttiiiinerar, Dr., 15. 
Duiri|)l(*., Dandio'a pony. 
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Dmntouatio, tbe advocato, 

j8. * 

Duu-Dornadilla, 9 
Dun, effccla of a, 14 
Tniu, tlie h.'iiigiiiiin, ig. 
Dunliar, Uli/abeth of, az. 
•Duiiliar of Mahloon, 8. 
Dnndas of Arni'itou, a. 
Duiiilee, Visi onnt, 5. 
Dijinlii'iui.iu .\l)bi'3', 11. 
l)nin;( on, (Icniian, 73. 
DuiinoUai tJastle, 5. 

Dnnois, Count of, 16, 

Diinlai kin, 19. 
l)u))li( ily, 4 
Diiiii/./o, bill Lin of, 24 
Diiili.im (kii I.iinl, ?. 

Inn wiiiil, i^uenLin, if.. 

DiiUli, n, 

I Inti'll courtship, 3. 
imiili, good payers, 6 . 
hnitoii, Mrs , 7. 

L'p'*', calls of, 3, 10: cx- 
cluiiUig love of Aiie aids, 

5 

iJiViirf, Dlaek, fi, Neota- 
b.iTin.s, 20: Noma’s, 13, 
Dwinhe Stono, 13 
llwiiuiig, llenbiiiio, 22. * 

Dyer's Weekly DeUei, i 

I'lAf lUN MapIaV, 2'{. 

Kiiglo at Jialij-Hiougn, i 
I'larl'.s piiliLi i*, Kirkwcill, 13 
Kainselirt, 6 

Lii&t India Company, 25. 
Master banquet, 19. 
Mbcasoii, Carl, I'j. 

Kinius and elniosus, i. 
J'k'ho 111 'I Itiitl4.s, 3 - 
iuJyai li.n'Oiisfl’ood, 8. 

I' 4 ge\vo] 111 , Miss, x. 

Mihe Ochilljec, 3 . 
ICilinbuigh, 2 , s ; approach 
to, Q, mob, 7. 

Kdith llelleiiden, 5 . 

Krlitli I'lai^geiiet, aa 
I'ldilions of books, 3, 
J'lilitur.s' peculiarities, xo. 
KdmoiHtouo of Newton, 4 
I'Jdrie, 74. 

Kilns of the Goblets, 19 . 
Kducuiiou, ancient and 
inodern, i ; church, vas- 
Bala‘, 10 . 

Edwanl Gleiultnning, to, 

XI. 

Edward I, monument, 18 . 
Edward IV^., g, 21 , 33 . 

Lrtic I)e,an«, 7 . 

Kglintou, Countess, 19 . 
Egotism, 7 . 

Egotistical gallantry, 3 . 
I'linion, Father, iq 
Kinsiedlen, 33 . ■ 


Elhow-chafru, 6 .' 

Elephant, tlm, 34. 

Elizabeth ot J)unhar, a«. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 12. ■ 

Ellangowiiii, 2.' 

Ellesiueio, the hnuso> 
kccjicr, 15. 

Ellic.slaw Ciistle, 6. 

Elliot, Uobbie, 6. 

Eloqu'*nce, Covenaulcrs’s- 
Elsliiu, the Dwarf, 6. 

Eksiiat Mai'T/ivirth, xq. , 
Elspeth CIciuIiiiiiing, 10. ■ 
KlsputJi cl Craigbliriifoot, 

3 

K’l ' .0 1 niieni s 13. 

Emery, the coiiieiliiiii, 7. 
Eiiugraliou fuiiii liigh- 
liinds, fi. 

Eiiima, the surgeon's 
nhuighU'?, 25 

Einpioii, the King’s valot, 
rS- 

Eiicliaulcd oririrc.i.s, 24. 
Ending a book, 25. , 

Kniielil chase, 14. 

Enga^ldi, 70 

EiigiigCTnent, love, in Ger¬ 
many, 3 
Engel led, 24 

England in 11 th centniy, 

24 , tunc of Itichiird 1 ,9. 
Engh.sh anliqiiities, 

Ficncli dislike to, 16; it 
serve, 23 

Eughshiuan nud his meat, 
4, chAi.u’U ii'’tii s ol, 12 
Eiiueidiile. land, fiagiiicut 
of a letter, i • 

Eiilhu-siasm .irid ndicuh*, 

En t^iuSta.slH i^igorou.s, 5. 
Envoy, AulhoiTs, 7. 

Cilnvy dogs iiu rit^;. 

Epliiaim Mai briar, 5 
Epicurean iihitosophy, 71 
Episcopalian worship, 
Episcopalians and William 
III., 5 , pcisccuted, r. 
Epistolary style, 18. 
Epithets, quaint, so. 
Ercildoun. Het Khymer. 
Emiengarde of Daldrfng' 
ham, T9. 

Enic.st Uuidennan, 23. 
Ernest of Otranto, 34 . 

Errnl. Em I ot, 22. 

Errol’s lodgings. Pcrt|j„ 22,^ 
Eiiors, Authoi’s, 24. 

Erso, trying the ■ghost; 
with, 3 . 

Erskine of Kinedder, 13 
Erskiue, Rev. Dr., i, i 
Endale, Mr., 25 • 
Etherington, Lord, 17 . 
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Etiiiuetto, a<ivantaBc.s of, 

7 ; and murals, 9 . 
Eadorchawg obaiiis, jg. 
.Euphuism, to. 

Eustace, FaLier, 10 . 

Evan. See MacCoiiibK’h 
Evelme Bcreiiger, 19 . 
Evandale, Lord, 5 . 

Everard, Markham, 21 . 
Eveline Nisville, 3 . 

Evei-ctt, tlie witiiuss, 15 
Evil j)riin;iplc, 34. 

Evil spirits, 11 
EviLs, (Kicuniulfition of, 4 
jirc-monitions, 9 . 
Eviot, the page, 23 . 

Ewiii't, Naiity, 18 
Example better than pre¬ 
cept, 5 . 

Excepiis cxeipiendis, 9 . 
Evuessive Lamentation, t3. 
Excise laws, 18 . ^ 

Execution of Covenanter.*), 

5- ^ 

Exccu'y.oner, jiublic, 23 .. 
Executions in Edinburgh, 

7- k. 

Exorcise, Dcans’s religious, 

7- 

Exeter’s dauglittir, 14 
Ex onbud pai’vulorum 1 11 . 

Tajl. Sfe Gabnel. 

Vabiau llarbothel, 25 . 

>■ Table la love's world, 2 . 
Taggot, Nicholas, rlie 
clerk, i 8 . 

Faggot votes, 3. 

FaiikMaid of Forth, aa 
Fair ucx, ealuiimiator, 7 . 
Fair brother, Elttc'a coun¬ 
sel, 7 . 

Fun fax. Lord, 15 . 

Fairford, Alan and Alex-i 
andor, xi. 

Fairludies Fiaco, 18 . 
Fairport, 3 . 

Falrscribe, Mr., ig, 25 . 
Fairecnbe, Katie, 35 
Fairscrvico, Andrew, 4 . 
Fairy boy of Leith, 7 . 

Faliy Knowe Cottage, 5 . 
Fairy, Julian’s pony, 15 . 
Fairy superstition, 4 , 6 , 10 . 
Falconer, Mr., i. 

T'aleoner, Miss, 20 . 
Falkland Palace, 22 . 
Falsehood, beginners in, 
24 '“ 

FamSkiunsabBtantial, 23 . 
I’amlUsts, ai. 

Fanaticism, xi; and op¬ 
pression, 5 . 

Fanatics, ^ Barley and 
CUverhouM, 5 . 


Fancy, car of, very sensi- 
wtive, 2 . 

Fangs, the dog, 9 , 

Formers in soutli of Scot¬ 
land, 3. 

Fast Castle, 8 . 

Pastern’s Even, 2 j. 
Fatalism, it. 

Father Clement, 22 . 

Fea, James, 13 . 

Feast, Highland, 32 . 
Feckless ii’umiie, 7 . 

Female beauty, 22 ; sur¬ 
geons, 9 . 

Fencing in duelling, to 
Feiiella, 15 . 

Fonclon, 16 . 

Fergins Mac-Ivor, 1 . 
Fergmson, Colonel, 25 . 
Ferguson, the yioe.t, 7 . 
Perette Ciustlc, 23 
Ferrand doVaudemont, 23 . 
Ferry, ciiapel of, 23 . 

Feudal authority, itffTn- 
slitutioiis, 5 ; libel lies, 
23 ; times, 22 . 

Feuds among Covenanters, 
5- 

I'>iu-right.s, 8 . 

Fens iu Scutlaiul, 10 , 17 . 
li'ietion, Autlior's appetite 
for, 1 . 

Fiction and history, n, tg , 
extmvagant, 3 ; iilot 111 , 
22 

Kides et fnlucia, 6 . 

Fife, smuggling in, 7 . 
Tiftccu Scobdi judges. 

Fifth Monarchy, 21 13 
Fighting (ib*‘^rlie of Liddos- 
dale, 2 . * 

T'iiie oils and duty, 5 ; arA 
iuiagiuatUm, v 
Fmlay, d.lcixandQr, 25 
Fire at Portauferry, ^ 

Fira ordeal, 22 . 

Fire, sacred, 23 .^ 

Fb'eanns, King James's 
fear of, 14 , 

Fish bargain, 3 , 

I^hsh, kettle of, 17 . 

Fisher. See Ralph. 
Fishermen, ShcUaiid, 13 
P'isher’s cottage, 3. 
Fisherwives and theb- hus¬ 
bands, 3 . 

Fishery, white, 13 . 
Fitzurae, 9 . 

Flageolet serenade, 3. 
Flammock, Rose and 
Wilkin, 19. 

Flattery, lover’s, 15. 
Fleecebuiupkin, the bailiff, 

30 . 

FIeming,*Dame Mary, 11. 


Fleming, Malcolm, 25 . 
Flemings, time llcpiy 11., 
19 . 

Fletcher and Rob Roy, 4 
Fletcher of yaltoua, 2 . 
Flibbertigibbet, 12 . 
Flockbart,, widow, i. 

Flora Mac-1 vor, i. 

Plonso, 20 . 

Mying St.ag Inn, 2 ^ 

Flytfu, Mrs , 4 ‘ 

Follower,‘the, 24 . 

Fool, Lci'i>old'».', 20 . 

Fools, time Rir-liaid 1, 0 
Footmen, ruiuiiug, 8 . 
Foot-jiagcs, 19 . .» 

Fopii^ry of lOth^ccnluiy, 

TO. 

Fop.s past and i)iTsi;nl, jo. 
For a con-sid-or-a-tioii, 14 . 
Forrlmi, the historeui, 22 
Foiust ranger and scene, f/ 
Forester, Sir I’liilip, 20 . 
Forfarshire, 3 . 

Forfeit 1 a lort'eit, a 
Forgiveness "ml leveiigo, 

15 

Form, external, 6 . 

Fuit Bt. Geoige, Madr.'w, 
2 .') 

Forth, UivPi, 4 . 

Fortune Theatre, 14 . 
Fortune-telling, 13 . 
Fortune’s l\i*'oiiiito, the 
iirig, 13 . 

Fortunes of Martin Wal- 
tleek, 3 . 

Fortunes of Nigel, 14 . 
Forty-five, rebellion, 18 
Fo.stof, Antony and Janet, 
12 . ^ 
Foster, Sir John, 10 
Foster, the champion, 2 ti 
Fouqui's Sintrani, 2 . 
Fox-hunt at Cluii lies-hopu, 
3. 

Foxley, Justice, 18 . 

Franco, influence of Louii 
XL, x 6 . 

Francio Macraw, 3 . 

Frank Levitt, 7 . 

Frank OsbaliUstono, 4 . 
Prank Tyircl, i".. 
Frauklius, 9 . 

Franks, 24 . 

l*Vee will and dcsbiny.^xS. 
Freoliooters and monks, ic\ 
Freed c)m for man, 16 , 
French uookoxy, 14 ; dinner, 
16 ; guards. 5 : invasion, 
fear of, 3 ; Revolution, 
3* 

Frew, Fords of, 4 . 

Friar Tuck, 9 . 

Friday scruples, la 
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PrlendBliip, 6. 

FrotSAart), teautles of, 5. 
Froiit-de-lJceiif, 9. 

Ii’ugie waft'aats,>x8. 
Fl1^ltiVb“lJH!CC8, 3. 
l<\iiieral, Atliolataiic’s, g ; 
BiTcnger’B, 19 ; Glcn- 
allau’fl, 1 ; Jlighland, 
22 ; MacJdubackil’s, 3 ; 
-Scotch, a. 

Ftyriiuhing difRcu^tles./y. 

Gabhiel FAit, 2. • 

Gaelic, impassioned nature 
of, 4 - 

Gaelic) pc^t^, 6, 

Gaita, 24. ^ 

GalliJ'ailli, Major, .1. 
Galeotli Marti, >6. 

Galilee of Cathedral, 22 
Gallantry in war, 10, 
Galloway, 5. 

GallowH,,rhyme on, 2. 
Galwegian lor..ilitiea and 
j ,.,o>mngcs, 2. 

Gunililiug, amatl, , tcstl- 
niQiiy against, 17. 
Gafnekeeper, iiiiportanco 
of, 8. 

Giimoator, a tnu*, 14. 
Gauiiner Sliplge, la, 
Gander, nver, 5, 24. 
Guudcrcleugh, 5. 

Ganlesiso. 15. ® 

Gaol of Portanferrj', 2 
Gaoler, Kenilwoith, 12 ; 

Nowgato, 13. 

QanJiiier, Colonel, i. 

Garde Doloureuse, 19. 
Garden simplicity, 16. • 
Gardener, Dick, 18. 
Gaieloch Head, 7, 

Geddes, Joshua and 

Rachel, 18. 

Geieratciu Castle, 23 
Oeierstein, Count Albert 

and Anne of, 23. 
Gellatley. David, i. 
GellaMt»y, Janet, i. 
Gominells, Andrew, 3. 
Genealogical stories, i. 
Generosity and evil prac¬ 
tices, 7. ^ 

Geneva prinl 5. 

Gentle beggars, 17. 

Genii and Saracens, 20. 
Qenvll, llalph, 19. 

Geoffrey Hudson, 15, 
QeoUVey Poveril, 15. 

George £nn at A^lrose, 10. 
George lll.'s '€orouation, 
18. 

Geoige IV.'b visit to Scot¬ 
land, 22. 

Georgian cavalry, aa 
VOL, XXV. 


Geraldlii. See Glenallan.« 
German chivalry, ao; Inn, 
23; Jews, 9. 

Gertmde I’avillon, 16. 
Gcrunto, a 

Ghauts of Mysore, 25. 
•Ghluuo Dim. 4. 

Gliost at Monkbams, 3 ; 
of Avenel, 10; of Dald- 
riuglmin, 19. 
Giaut-killing, 15. 

Gibbet at liiverai7, 6. 
Gibbie’s-Knowe, a. 

Gibbon, the historian, 24. 
Gideon Gray, 23. 

Oiits of God, 20. 

Giles Gosling, la. 

Giimian, gifted, i. 
Gillespie Grumach, 6. 
Gillian, Daino, 19. 
QLUiewhacklt, t. 

GlU’s coranientary, 14. 
GiIjISaM, Lord Thomas, 20. 
Gilsland Spa, 17. 

Gipsies in PYauce, j6, in 
Scotland, 2. 

GiraldUB do Borri, 19. 
Girder, the cooper, 8. • 

Girnel, John, 3. 

Girnlngton, Lady, 8. 
Glamis, M.asier of, 14. 
Glaminia Castle, i, 3. 
Glasgow, attack on, 5. 
Glasgow, Bishop of, 25. 
Glasgow Cathediol and 
College, 4. 

Glass, Mn., 7. 

Glue for King Charles, 21. 
Gloo-moidcn, 22. 

Glcichen, lay of*,i^ 
Glcualadale, i. 

Gleffallan, Couutess and 
Earl of, 3. 

Glendale. Sir Eichaftl, x8. 
GUmdealg. xo. 

Qlcndlnnmg, Daino, Ed¬ 
ward, andflalbert, ii 
Glendinning. Simon, 10. 
Glendonwyuo lineage, ii. 
Glcnfruin, 4. 

Glcngylo, Ghlune Dhu, 4. 
Glunnaciuoic-h Hou.se, i. 

^ Gleutauiier, 19. 
^Qlcuvorloch, Lord and 
Randal, 14. 

Glorieux, Dio fool. 16. 

Glory in chivalry, 9, 
Glossin, Gilbert, 2. 

Glove scene In library, 4, 
Glover, Catharine and 
Simon, 22. 

Glovers of Perth, 2a. 

Gloves versus shoes, 22. 
Glune-amle, 22. , 

Go, call a coach, 3. 


Goat, death of, 6. 

Goddard Crovan, 15. 
Gtodfrey of Bouillon, 24. 
Godfrey, Sir EJtoondsbury, 

Goff’s revenge against mu.*^ 
der, 14. 

Gods, ancient, 24. 

Goethe's Goetz, 23. 

Goetz of Berlichlngen, 23 
Goife, Commander, 13. ^ 
Gold chains, Welsh, 19. • 

Gold, yellow dross, 24. 
Golden Fleece lun, 23. 
Golden Fleece, onler, 12. 
Golden Horn, 24. 

Ooldio, Ml'S., 7, 19. 
Galdthrod, the mercer, 12. 
Golf, game of, 25. 

•Good causS, 5. 
Good-breeding, x8. 
Ooodnche, Mr., 25. 

Goody Jelipcot, az. 

Gooi^ Gibbie, 5. , 

Goose-qUiU, Locksley's, v. 
Oord^, Francis, 7. 

Gordra, Jean, a. 

Gordon's Itinerarium, 3. 
GosliDg, Giles, za. 
Goss-hawk, zz. 

Gossip from the post-office, 


Gourlay, Allale, 8. 
Gourmands, a^ 

Oow, Henry wynd, 22. 
Gow, Riel, the fiddler, 17. 
Gow, the pirate, 13. 

Grace Armstrong, 6. * 

Grace before meat. 6,17, zS. 
Grteme, Buloud and Mag- 
• daleii,«i. 

Graffs-lust, 23. ' 

Qpafting of trees, 

Graham of Killeani, 4. 
Graham, Sir James, 18. 
Grahauie, Cornet, 5. 
Grabame of Claverfiouse, 5. 
Grand chmacteric, xp. 
Grand Cyrus, 5. 

Grand Domestic, 24* 
Grand Master Boaumaxiolr, 


Grand Master of Templars, 
20 . 

Orandsou battle. Gran- 
son. 

Graneoiigowl, the Rev., 
Granson, battle of, 23. 
Orossmaikot, Edinbuifpi, 

Gratian, Father, 23. 
Graveyard, scene with 
RavenswooA, 8. « 

Gray, old Alice, 8. 

Gray, Gideon and Mouie, 25. 

2d * 
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Qreclon Empire, 34. 

Greek Are, 34. 

"Green Breekg, 1. 

Green, Captmn, 6. 

Green Mnntle, 18. 

Green Rililwn Clul), 15 
Gieenleiif, Gilliert, 25 
Greenhorn, the attorney, 3, 
Green-iuuui at Mouklmnia, 

3 - 

Greenwich, court at, la. 
Greenwich Park, 14. 
Gre(/ory, T)r., 4, 16. 
GreitriaiB Church, Edin- 
bufKli, 2. 

Grey grseso, 6. 

Grey Stone of HacGregor, 

4 - 

Grief, Blclcnesa 17 ; the 
worst, 13. 

Griovancee, conning ef, 16. 
Giithn, Allan, aa. 

Grilhtbs, gamut], 18. 

GiImkrson, the attorney, 3. 
Grlselda Oldhuck, 3. 
Groaning malt, a. « 
Qnimach, Gillespie, 6 
Gruinliall, Dr., 18. 
Gnimbhng, 3. • 

GiTltyth ap Edwin, 19. 
Guari'ne, Ihe squire, 19. 
Guilyill, the biiller, 5. 
Guelilrcs, Duke of, i6> 
Guenovra, the dwarf, ao. 
Guides, Bwiss, 23. 

Guilt and virtue, 7. 
Guisciini, ArcInluKO, 34. 
Ghiyock’s curse, 4. 
Giinnerby Hill, 7. 
Gunpowiler, wJiite, ai. 
Giirth, th^#wiij«]Kjrd, 9. • 
Giistaviis Adolphus, 6. 
Gu'itavgs, the charger, 

Guy Manncnng, 2. 
Gwenwyn of Powys, 19. 
Qyncocracy, 3. 

Habakkuk Mucklb- 

WUATH, 5. 

Hablt» with old and young, 
r4> 

Hack-ston of Rathillct, 5. 
Haddftway, Jack, 18. 
lladdon Hall, 15. 

Ifaddow, Thomas, ay. 
I'laddoway, Mrs,, 3. 

Il^dgd of Seringapatain, 35. 
Hagenbacli, Archibald, 23. 
Ilahlni, OCX 

Hsliiott Glenainning, lo. 
lialCTo, Claud. 13. 

Halcyon frigate, 13. 
Half-h|figed Maggie^ 7< 
Ualf-pay, delights of, la 
Ualket Head, 3 


Hallidny, the dragoon, 5. 
Ilauiako, ao. 

IlaniehiLB, Coantesa, x6 
Hamilton, 5. 

Hamilton, Lady Emily, 5. 
nainiltnii, of Picston, 5. 
Ilainish Iluen, 19. 

Ilainish MacGregor, 4. 
Ilaminer-tlirowing, 22. 
Hand fasting, la 
Hangman, 7. 

Hannah Irwin, 17. 
Hanover, House of, j. 
Han.s, the hermit, 23 
Happer. See Hob. 
HaralKie-brow Hill, 7. 
ITarfra, 13. 

Harlaw iiattle, 3. 

Harold, King, 9, 24. 
llarpHX, the centurion, 24. 
Harrington, Sir John, 12. 
Harrison, General, ai. 
Hanisnn, the atew»Kit*> 
Haitliill trysting-trco, 9. 
Hartley, Adam, 25. 
Hartley Hick, 15. 
IlartHhonie’s collection, 9. 
Harz Mountains, 3. 
Hassan, the story-tellor, 
20. 

Ha.stic, Robin, innkeeper, 

18. 

Hastings, battle of, 34. 
Hattclv, Maurice do, 25. 
Haitcraick, Dirk, 2. 
llaunteil room at Monk- 
Imi'iis, 3. 

Haiitliou, Mai7?aret, 25, 
HauHieu, Marquis of, 16. 
Hawes Clyi, 3 
Hawking party in Wales, 

19. * 
Hawkins, the boatswain, 

13- * 

Hayraddln Maugifbln, t6. 
Haystou, Frank, 8. 
Hazcldine, PMHp, 21. 
llazlewood, Gliarles and 
Sir Robert, 2. 

Hazelside Place, 25. 

He is come—he is come I 
8 . 

Headrigg, Cuddle and 
Mause, 5. 

Healths, (frluklng of, 15. 
Heart of Mhi-Lotliian, 
puns upon, 7. 
Hcavystorne, Rev. Dr., 3. 
Hedge priests, 9. 

Hector M‘Intyre, 3. 
llcggie, Aimc, 17. 

Helen MacGregor, 4. 

Helen Walker, 7. 
rieloti among the Higli- 
Umcfeis, I. 


Holter Skelter Club, 17. 
Uelyer of Swartasler, 13, 
Hciidcrsoii, Klias, ii. 
Heii-pecke<Hi-uHba»wl8,5. 
Henry Ashton, 8. 

Henry Morton, 5. 
flleiiiy n., tg 
Ueniy Wyiid, 2a, 4. 

Herald, the false, 16. 
Hertildry, 4, 9, 16. 

Here;jy, 10, 22. 

Uereward the Varangian, 
24. ‘ 

Hnrezeldin feudkl tenures, 
2. 

Heriot, George, yis 
HorKVs ll0H]ntal, 14. 
IlennloTJc, iJidy, 14. 
Ilenniono, the Persian, 23. 
Honnit, Jolly, 9. 

Ilerrios of litrrenswork, 18. 
li’oskett, Ralph, 20. 
Heugh-foot, 6. 

Heukbane, Mi's., 3 
Hewit, old Bertram's 
natural soti, a. 

Hey for Cavaliers I 15, ai. 
Htgg, the cripple, 9. « 

High Jinlis, 2. 

Highgate, London, 4, 
nighiiiiid army, 6. 
Highland chiefs, 6. ig; 
chifiH, 6 , disci])lino, i; 
cnngraLioin, 6; ding or 
reel, 1; manners, 22: 
poetry, i; policy, 1; 
politeness, 1; regiments, 
19, surgeiy, i; village, 
I; wooing, 4 
TTijitiland Widow, 19, 
Highlanders at BotHwell, 
5; dislike to, i; good 
cattle-drivers, 20; In 
Glasgow, 4; in the re¬ 
bellion, 18. 

Highlands, the, 4, 
Highwaymen, 4, 7, 
Hildcbrod, Duke, 14. 
Hillary, Tom. 25, 

Hillslap Tower, jo. 

Jlis bairns I i. 

History and fiction, 19 
drawn on, <«:; mixed, 9; 

* ^ picturesque^ j4. 
Historian, iinpurtial, 24. 
Hob Miller, lo. 

Hobble Elliot, 6. * 
Hobby-horse revel, 11. 
Hochspidngeu, Duke ( 4 ^ 
* 3 - 

Hodgson, Captain, 

Ilodnet Library, 15. 

Hog in htar’et, i. 

Hn^ nam bo, 6 . 

Ho^narr, tax 
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HoldeQou{'h, Kehemlah, 
21 . 

Holulayf nerA^uus, 12. 
Holland, 5, i>. 

Holland, Mir Iticlnml, ii. 
Holla Castle, 15. 

Holy Land, 20. 

Holy rood ayyluni, 19. 
Holyiood Palaoc, i, ir, 
* 22. 

Home, author dT " Doii^f- 
hia," I. ■ • 

Hoiie’fl Bvt!J7'I)jiy Book, 
21. 

lloneyn^una, 16 
Honour, * Bordcruia^ 10; 
p()inis ol, 17. 

Uoraus, Arab, 20; ntton- 
tioii to, 23; diMilintc in, 
IS ,■ fi'-ar of, 6, nin-away, 
lb ; traimuK of, 6, • 

Honaenianahip, 4. 
llorsu-ahou, Kcdgauntlut, 
18 

Hoi’so-nhocina coutroot, 3. 
Hos])ital at }t}’de, 25. 

Ho ipitulity, miuiont, 8 ; in 
*Wh(itlancl, 13. 

Hoa]iLthim, Oldbuck’s, 3. 
Hobtulrio of ISt. Michael, 

II. 

llolid tiliargca in Scollaiid, 

^7- o 

IloiighuiiiustM'ea, 22, 
Houghton, Sorgcimt, i. 
How long, O Lord, 5. 
Howard, Jjord Henry, 14. 
Howdon, Mra., 7. 

Howff, riner'b, 5. » 

ITov^gate Inn, 17. 

Howlet poem, ii. 

Uoy Island, 13. 

Hubert, St., z6. 

Hubert, the archer, a 
Hudson, Dr. Michael, 21. 
Hudson, the dwarf, 13. 
Hughes’" Jouaicy through 
Franco," ro, 

Hugo de Ijacy, xg. 

Hiigonet, Hugo, 25. 

Hume of Qodscroft, 25. 
Huingudgeo^ the Hound- 
head, 21.^ % 

Hunsdon, Lord, 12. 

Hunt lit Glennaquok’h, 1; 
OslMldi stone, 4; and 
Douglasdalo, 25. 

Huiitmg knguogQt 9; mass, 

Tl. 

Huntingdon, Earl of, 20. 
Huntiuglen, Lord, 24. 
Huntsman, image of, 3. 
Husband, cowardly, 16. 
Husbands, hospitality of, 
•S' 


llutcheon, tlie servln^- 
luan, 18. 

Ilvder Alt, 25. 
Hytiihercourt, Baron, 16, 
Ilysteiica pusslo, 4. 

I ARUAioN not thy charac¬ 
ter, 3. 

r.iu, I'l.Lchiu, 22. 

L'liabod I 7. 

Jlderim, 20. 
lldcrton, Miss, 6. 
Im.i^lnatlon, Author’s, 14; 
nlluctiug the line aits, 3 , 
pleasure of, 4; Bti>iiu‘] 
on, 24 : vaganes of, 3 ; 
Waverlcy’s, i. 

Immortal Guard, 24. 
Impruvoments, doubtful, 
* 7 - 

Inch of Terth, 22. 
Ir^jpinft.tax, 19. 
Indt'tjcndt'rioe, youthful, 4. 
Indupcnrlcnts, 21 ; and 
rre.sby ter tans, 6, 15; in 
Scotland, 7. 

India, 25. 

Indians of New Englam* 
IS 

Indulgence, Black, 5. 
Indulgences, monks', 10. 
tiidueiice at court, 7. 
lugelram dc Coucl, 23. 
Inglewood, Justice, 4. 
Inglis, the dragoon, 3. 

Inn, German, 23; charges, 
17; iu talcs, 12; old 
English, 4; Scotch, i. 
Innkfciuiig, 3 
Iniioccncc, couiSfcious, 5. 
liigocents, T, 

Iiiquisitivciiess at thepost- 
odlce, 3. • 

Inscni^ou at Monkbams, 

• 3 - 

Insults, pel^, IX. 
Irtolerancers. 
Introductions, ombarrass- 
iHg. 3 - 

Invasion, alarm of, 3. 
Inverary, 6. 

Invcrashalloch, 4. 
Inverlochy, battle of, 6. 
liiveieuaid fort, 4. 

Invisible wcihl, 7. 

In d’Elicona nleiite, 1. 
Ireby, the squire, aa 
Irene, Empress, 24. 
lii.sli oillcers, i; opinion 
of, 6. 

Ijongray, 7. 

Irritation, effects, 13. 
Irving, John, 2. 

Irwin, Hannah, 17# 

'Isaac, the Jew, 9. 


Isabella Vore 6 
Isabulla Wardour, 3. 
Isabelle de Ci^pyc, t6. 

Isle of Man, 15. 

T.ile of Wiglil, ?5. 
l.siiiail, the infidel, 24 
It is not the luoiv, a. 

Itfil ychrcckeiiwrild, 33. 
Ibiljan iliyiuer, 12. 
Itmciariuiii IScptcutrio- 

mile, 3. • 

Ivaiilioo, 9. * 

Ja'-k 1V < rc, lied gaunt* 
hta, 18 
Jack-men, 10. 

Jacobites, 1, 4, iB. 
J.aciiueliiic, 16. 

Jamieson,^uise, 25. 

James L, 14. 

JaineR Mhor, 4. 

Jame.s of Neodlc, 1 
Jau the Onmbcrlarid lad, 

Janet Dalrymple, 8. 

Janeh Foster, 12. 

Janet Gellallcy, i. 

Janet MncEvoy, 19, 25 
Janet of 'J'omaliouuch, 30. 
Jarvie, Nicol, 4 
JeHlon.sy, a cure for, 12 ; 

and crossc'l love, 5, 

Jean Gordon, 2. 

Jeaiiie Deans, 7, ig. 
Jeilediah ijleisribolhani, 5. 
Jckyl, Captain, 17. 
Jellycol, Goody, 21. * 

Jenkins, the bully, 15. 
Jenny Caxon, 3, 

Jenny Deniirson, 5. 

Veuuy (jffbsoii,ft» 

Jenny Bintherout, 2 
.Arninghain, the mint, 15 
Jerome, Fattier, 25. 
Jerusalem, assize of, ao 
Jess Ciintnps, 18. 

Jesters kept by tbe nobi¬ 
lity, I. 

Jewish surgeons, g. 

Jews and Christiafts, 21; 
and Covenanters, p;; Gor¬ 
man, g; pei'socution of, 9. 
Jezdegenl, 24. 

Jin Vin, 14. 

Joan, Princess, x6 
tlobsoii, Joseph, 4. 

Jock Jabos, a. • 

Jockics or beggars, 3. 

John DUu, 7. • 

John, Prince, 9,19. 

John Thoinson's man, 5. 
John’s OoUbe-Hoiuie, 18. 
Johnson, Dr. Sam% a, ig. 
Johnstonea of Annaniii^ 
22. 
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Joint^took companies, 19. 
Jokes, ill-uaturod, 22. 
Jolilfe, Joculino, 21. 

Jolly HermiV, 9. 

Jones, Mr., the actor, 19 
Jopson, Jacob, i. 

Jor\'aulx Abbey, 9. 
Jorworth, tlis Welsh en¬ 
voy, 19. 

Joy of joys I it was she, 16. 
Judges, tiuoich, z8. 
Judginout that detects 
faults, 10. 

Julia Mauncring, 2. 

Julian Avenel, 10. 

Julian PoverU, 15. 

Julio, Dr., 12. 

Jumping Jenny brig, 18. 
Juno, Hector's f},og, 3. 

Just devil of Woodstock, 
21. 4 

Justice, comipt, 8; Inn¬ 
keeper's opiiiftm of, 3. 
Justloo FoJcley, i8 ® 
Justice of the peace, 2. 

I 

Kaim of Demcleugh, 2. 
Kaun of Klnpnines, 3. 
Keeper’s hut, 21. 

Keepsake Annual, 20. 

Keith of Dunnottar, 2 
^ Koitli Murray, Mrs , 19. 
Kelpie’s Flow, 8. 

Kelso convoy, 3. 

Kendal Green, 9. 

Kenolm, 24. 

Krailworth, 12. 
Keninaquhair, 10, ii. 
Kennedy, Frank, 2. 
Kennedy, Husannali, 19. 
Kenneth M^iiiagh, 0 . 
Kenneth, Sir, of the Leo¬ 
pard, «D. * 

Ken-no cheese, 2. 

Kor of Faldonside, 22. 
Kerneguy, Louis, 21. 
Kettle or fish, 17. 
Kettledrummle, 5. 

Key, Jean, 4. 

Klei7 Oraigs, it. 

Kihan, the Bavarian, 73 
Killanoureit, i 
KlUuakclty Hunt, 17. 
Kilpont, Lord, 6 . 

Kind gallows of Crieff, i. 
Klneddor, Lord, 19. 
Kli/ouns Castle, 22. 

King Lear's 100 knights, 7. 
King's conscience, 16. 
Kings keys, 3.’ 

Kings ai. 

Kings’ smiles, 2a. 
KinnonUHUl, aa. 
Kinpmnes, Kalin )f, 3. 
Kinross, it. 


Eippletringan, a. 

Kirch-hoff, 23. 

Kirk of Field, ii. 

Kirk, Rev. Mr , 6. 

Kirke, Rev. Roboi t, 4. 
Kirkwall, 13. , 

Kist-vaen, 19. ’ 

Kite hawking, 19, 

Kitt Henshaw, aa. 

Kittle nine-steps, 18. 
Kittleoourt, Sir Thomas, 2. 
Klcpper, the pony, 16. 
Knighthood, 6; Saxon, 9; 

time Elizabeth, 12. 
Kniglits Templars, 9. 
Knockdundor, Captain, 7. 
Knocktarlitie, 7. 
Knockwinnock, 3. 

Knox, John, 11. 

Knunes of Tolbooth, 7. 
Kunst macht gunst, 3. 

La Fbbkttx, 23. 

La Marck, 16. 

La Rivi&re Castle, 23. 
Labamni, 34. 
I.(achryniatory, % 
l&cy, Damian, Ilugh, and 
Randal, ig. 

Ladies at the tournament, 
9- 

Ladies’ riding-habits, 18. 
Lady in the Soeque, 20. 
Lady's maids, s- 
Lake islands, 22. 

Lake, Lady, 14. 

La^h Kirk of Glasgow, 4. 
Loigh shop, 3. 

Laing, Iwcolm, 13. 

Laird of chh Lakes, 18. 

' Laird’s Jock, 2a , 

Lalain Chronicle, 24. 
Lamboifme, Michael, 12. 
liambskln, Mrs. Ai^yo, 19. 
Lammeigeier, 23. 

Lanoasw and^.York par¬ 
ties, 23. 

Lance Outram, 15. 
Laneham, Robert, 12. 
Langcale, Laird of, 5. 
Langley, Sit Fred., 6. 
Lanmlde Battle, ii. 
Lanaamman, 23. 

Lonteni, Mac-t^iTlanc’s, z. 
Lanzlmefllit, the, 16. 
Laodlcea, retreat of, 24. 
Lapralk, Laurie, z8. 
Latimer, Darsie, x8. 

Latin lawyers, 7. 

Latin pronunciation, 14. 
Lascans, 94. 

Lauderdale, Lord, 5. 
Laughter, tetemal, 21. 
Laurenie Staples, la. 
Laurenx Nolppeis, 93. 


Law, the, a. 

IjUW of aiTiis, 24. 

Law courts, effect td 
money, 7. 

Law ford, town-clerk, 25. 
Lawson, Miss Helen, 7. 
Laws and lawyers, 18. 
Lawyers, 2 ; opinion of, 7. 
Lay of Last Minstrel quota¬ 
tions, 2. 

Lay of Poor Louise, 22. 
Lazaretto at R''de, 25. 

Le Noir Faineant, 9. 

League and Covenant, 5. 
Leaguer lasses, 6. 
ljeil|BTd waterfall) i. 

Lee, Albert, Alice, Sir 
Henry, and Victor, 21. 
liCC Penny, 20. 

Legal practice, 18. 

L'^gcnd of Montrose, 6, ig. 
Leicester, Earl, 12. 
Ltiuthal's confessio.!, 21. 
Leny, Pass of, 6. 

Leopold, Archduke, ao. 
Lesley, M'In’tyre’s fnerid, 

Lesly, Ludovic, 16. ' 

Let Glasgow floiirtsh, 4. 
Letters, franking of. 18; 
from home, 1; rcduiia- 
ancy of, 18. 

Iipvceat Biickinghaiu’s, 1$. 
Levitt, Frank, 7. 

Lewis, Island of, 6 . 

Leyden, Dr., 6. 

Libraries, old, 3. 

Library at Osbaldistone, 4 : 
at, Waverley Honour, i; 
at woodbor.rno, 2. •. 
Llbcrtou Tower, 7. 

Lldcote HaU, la. 
Liddesdale, 2. 

Liege, Bishop of, lO. 

Liege, city of, 16. 
LifeQiiar^, Claverhouse's, 
5 - 

Lighthouse voyage, 13. 
Lilias Rodgauntlet, 18. 
Lilias, the maid, 11. 

LUy of St. Leonard's, 7. 
Lindesay, LoM, n, 
/.lUdesay, B^)<s archer, 
t6. 

Lindsay of Pitscottie, i, 
Llnkboys, London, 14. 
Linklato, Laurie, 14. 
Llnklater Linn. 5. 
Linlithgow, Earl, 5. 

Linn of Unklater, 5. 

Lions at watering-plao6^ 
>7- 

Lions of Solomon, 24. 
Liquor, Intoxicating, ao. 

’ Listener, a, 34. 
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of Afihby, 9; of Con- 
Btautlnopltt, 34; m the 
Desert^ ao. 

IJtorarv careeY,* 3. 
l^ttlejohn, Bailio, 3. 
Liverpool, 15. 

Lizzie, Dumb, 15. " 

Locli Aril, 4. 

Loch Awe, 4, 19 
dioch Tyne, 6. 

Tjoch L( mond, 4.a • 

Loch Sloy ^Ear-tIy. 5. 

I loch Tay„G, 23. 
liOebaber axe, 7. 
Ijoehes.^fistlo of, 16. 
LocblcvcJl Castle, 
Lochleveu, Ijady of, if 
Lochsidc, Gudeinaii of, 2. 
Locbside Tower, 10 
Lucbbait, J. G , 24. 
Lockhart of Lee, 20. « 

Jjockhart, Hlr Geor(,o', 8. 

T jockinj; the door at dinner, 

5 - 

Lockrnan, 7, 22 
Jjocksley, 9. • 

Logic, 3iargaret, 22. 
Uigothete, 24. 

Ja)i:e, valley of, 16. 

Jjoll.irds, 22. 

London and Fldinbingh, 7 ; 

tme James I , 14. 
Long-bow, Ermhsb, 10 
Ijongxicvillc, TOe lovci, 22. 
Lord Keeiior, 8. 

Lotd of the Isles, 13. 

Ijords of Heat, 7. 

Lou Goragoulo, 23. 

Loudon Hill, 5; Ib^ee’a 
battle of, 25. 

Louis XI , 16, 23. 
liOulse, theglee-Tualden, 32. 
Loupenhuight, Laird of, 35. 
Lovnt, Lord, his rule, z. 
Love and fileudship, 13 ; 
and heraldry, 10; nnxious 
and mutual, ifi; borrow¬ 
ing name of ti iendshlp, 

5. early, frequently am¬ 
bitious, I; early recol¬ 
lections of, 15; elwiuent 
advocate, 6; freowasonry 
of, 20; hq^lcsa, 17 ; 
llainent of, 23; iiarcnt or 
bravo actions, 23, sur- 
, passing women’s, 22. 
Love-letters, 17; advantage 
to the iievenue, 3. 

Level, Mr., 3. 

Ijover, a lost, zo: ebase of, 
18; disconsolate, French 
relief for, 2; hope, 7; 
ideas of form, 6; reason- 
ing of, 3; Biupiciousnes.s 
of. f. 


Lowestoffo, the Templas, 
H- 

Loyal Lioe, 21, 

Loyalty, test of, zp. 
liucerne, 23, 

Luck, belief in, 17. 
Luckenbooths, 7 
Liicklo Uowal^on, 2. 
imekio Macleory, i. 

Lucy Ashton, 8. 

Jjucy llcrtroni, a. 

Ludd, hunt, 1. 

Ludovic Lesly, z6. 
Liim-clooks, 2. 

Ijondin, Dr. Luke, ii 
I .undin, Bir T.iuuis, 22. 
Lunsford's liglit horse, 21. 
Liilin, the page, 14. 

Lying, beginners in, 24. 
I.ykewake, 3. 

Jjyly, John, 10. 

Lysimachus, 34. 

'** ’’ito 

Mabel Mofkat, 18. 

Mabel, old name, 4. 
MacAlpine, Jeanio, 4. 
MacAlpino, Peter, the bell¬ 
man, 18. • 

MacAlpine, Sergeant, 6. 
MacAnnlelster, 4. 
MscAulay, Angus and 
Allan, 6, 19. 

Maebnar, Ephraim, 3. 
ManCallum, Dougal, the 
butler, z8. 

MacCundlish, Mrs., 2. 
MacCasquil, Mr., 2. 
Maccombich, Evan Dhu, 
z. 

MncCombich, MoBm, 20. 
MacCrcady, Archy, ig. 
MacCulloch, Cutlar, 15. 
Macdonald, Andrew, 6 , 
MacD^nell of Glengarry, 

MacBougal of Lnni, ig. 
MacEagh, iftiuald and Ken¬ 
neth, 6. 

M.acprs of the Court, a. 
MneEvoy, Janet, 19, 25. 
ManFurlane Clan, 4. 
Macfaxlane, Mrs., 15. 
Macforlone's geese, zo, lan¬ 
tern, I; war-cry, 5. 
MacGillic Chattanach, 22. 
MacGregor Clan, 4. 
MacGregor, Helen, 4. 
MacGregor of Oleiistroe, 
19. 

MacGregors and Clilldren 
of Mist, 6. 

MacGuffog, 2. 

Machinery new-fanglod. s- 
Maclaii, Eachln ^nd Gil- 
' Christ, 33. 


M.ncllduy Cameron, fi. 
Macintosh Clan, 32 
MacIntyre, llcctor and« 
Maria, 3. • 

Mnc-Ivor, Fergus and 
Flora, I. 

MacKay Clan, 22. 

Mackay, Mr., the actor, 19. 
MacKtillar, the JacobiU', 

18 

Mackerris, Colonel, 25^ 
MacKinlay, John, 2. • 

Mackitchizison, innkeeper, 

1 - 

iMdcJ^aren Clan, 4. 

MaeLcan, Bir llcctor, 22. 
Maeleary, Luckie, t. 
Ma/'.Leish, Huiiald, ig. 
Macleuchar, Mrs., 3 
< MacLouiff of the Hran- 
dayes, 23 . 

Maclure, lieasy, 5. 
MaeMoila*. Mr., 2. 
Ma^MuiTOUgh, thul^rd,:. 
MacNaught of Girl,bin, 2 
Maej^herson Clan, 22. 
Macpherson’.S Gsaian, 3 
Macraw, Francie, 3. 
MacRiiiimou's Lament, 4. 
MacTavish, Elspat and 
Uumish Baeii, 19. 
MaoTurk, Hectoi, 17. 
Mac-Viciir’.s prayer for® 
Pnnee Charles, 1. 
MaeVittie, Mr., 4. 
Macwheehle, Bailie, i. 
Madge Gordon, 2 
Madge Wililflre, 7. • 

Madras, 35. 

Magdaleu Qrame, ii. 
CMaggiesDirksAm 7. 

Maggie MuckIcTiackifc, 3. 
agio in Bt. Rutin’s, ^ 
agistrates m 14 L]i cen¬ 
tury, 22. 

Magnus Troll, Z3. 
Mago-Pico, 17. 

Maliomcdan and Christuii 
preci'pts, 20. 

MaiJa, the dog, 2i» 

Maiden of Morton, r i 
Maiden of Norway, 25 
Mail-coaches, zg. 

Mailsctter, Mrs., 3 
Muitro Pierre, 16 
Mu,joi Weil, the ape, 18, 
Maker or poet, 25 ^ 

Malogrowther, Mnngo, 14 * 
Malt, groaning, 2, • 

Malt liquor'preferred, 17. 
Malvoism, Albert, 9. 
Mammon versus remorse, 
Mannering, Coloi\|jl Quy, 
Mannerism in novels, g. 
Manners, change in, i. 
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Waveiiij:y novels. 


Maiiito of KnocktarlltiPi, 7 ; 
of St. Roiian’s, 17. 

^ Manx festivities, 15. 

Mar, Earl ofe 4. 

March against the Mac¬ 
Gregors, 4. 

March, Earl of, 72. 
Marchthorn, 17. 

Marck, William do la, 16. 
Maresclial. 6. 

Marcschal t^) I logo, 6. 
Margaret of Anjou, 73. 
Margaret Ramsay, 14. 
Margaret’s Mirror, ao 
MiVrgery, the nurse, 

Marjory Douglas, aa. 

Maria Digges, 17. 

Maria M’lntyre, 3. 
Markham, Kvmid, at. ‘ 
Mamie, tlie tiumiieter, 8. 

Matfiuis of A-, 8 

M.iniuis’s hcef-staml,' iS 
Marnage by cojitrast, 13; 
described iiy Flora, i; 
left*handed, 12 ; nriavi- 
sary evil, 7; of reason, 
18: private, 17; uy^ili 
22 ; Saxon, 24. 

Marshal, Flora and Will, 2. 
Martha Traphois, 14. 

Mai t hon, the IJoh(!iman,i6. 
Maitigiiy, Mane <le, 1/. 

« Martin, the sliejdieid, to. 
Martin "Wahha-k, 3. 
Martiiidale Casllo, 15. 
Mary, song to. 13. 

Mary Avene!, 10. 

Mvry Queen of Scots, 3,11; 

Iier captivity, 13. 

Mason, (Japlain, 15. 
Mayt][uerades, KciiLlworth,| 
12. e®' 

Mass, hunting, n. 

Mass fic^iiploa, 6. * 

Mcissamon*, 22. 

Master of Ravenswood, 8. 
Matilda Marchinonb, 2. 
Mairiinony dcscrihed by 
Flora, r. 

Matthew of Donca«ter, 23. 
Muttie,* the maid, 4. 
Mauley, 8ir Edwartl, 6 
MauLstatute, the magis¬ 
trate, 15. 

Manse Hcadrigg, 5. 

Mauthc dog, 15. 

Maxwell, the lisher, 14. 

, Maxwell of Suinmcrtreea, 

18. 

Ma 5 'flower, Phrcbe, 21. 
Mayor of WoorUtock, 21. 
Maypole of Woodstock, 21. 
Meiulowliank, Lord, 19. 
Mcotlng-of Waveriey share¬ 
holders, 19. 


Meg Dod.s. 17. 

Meg Mernlles, a 
Meg Munlocksoiij 7. 
Meliiucholy, 16; and mirth, 
* 5 - 

Melech Ric, 20. 

Melrose Ahboy, to, ii. 
Melville, Major, of Cairn- 
vreckan, 1, 

Melville, Sir Robeit, 11. 
Meiklowhaiii, the lawyer, 
W 

Memory, Author’s, 23. 
Mengs, John, 23. 

Memo Gray, 25. 

Meriteith, Earl, 6. 

Mentolth, lAlte of, 4. 
Menzies, JMr. W., 19 
Meplinstophiles, i(> 
Mercantile speculation, 4. 
Mereeuai’V soldiers, 6, 23 
Meicer, Major, 25. 
Merchant of Venice Jpws' 
scene m, 2. 

Mercy shown by Cove¬ 
nanters, 

Meredith, Micliacl, the n it, 

Meredith, the Welsh J.a.’o- 
bile, 18 

Merinotden's Fountain, 8. 
Mermaids, 13. 

Mcrtonii, Ra.sil, 13. 
Meitoiin, Moidttuut, 13 
Mervyn, 2 

Mhic Allastar More, 14. 
Michael Wing-the-Wmd, 

ji. 

Mickle, W. J., 12. 
Mnldlebjirgh, Railie, 7. 
Middleniaa, l'<.iehnrd, 25. 
Middlp,iiias village, ?■?. r 
M idsu m incr K Ight’s 

Dreavi, 17 

Military edneati^, t ; 
frenzy, 3; niu.sic at iiiglrt, 
5 ; lactfes of Scotch, 6 , 
violence, 5 ; real, la 
Mill multures, 10. 

Miller, the fighting, 9. 
Miller, Hob, 10. 

Mills, Sliotbiid, 13. 

M dll wood House, 5. 
Milton, the poet. 21. 
Miners of the IN'alt, 13. 
Mimsters, Scotch, 21. 
Minna Troil, 13. 

M instrel, the(Uertram),25. 
Minstrels, Provcnijnl, 23. 
Minstrelsy, 9, 23. 

Mlmcles, monkish, 11, 22. 
Mirglip, tale of, 24. 

Mirror, tale of, ao. 
Misanthropy, 6. 

I Miser, «the, aa. 


Misfortune s privileges, J ■, 
our fneuda, 7. 
Misogynism, 3. 

Mist, Children of,* 5 . 
MisUcot's Tower, 3. 
MiBuiidnrstaDdings, 25. 
iMitro iiise.nption, 3. 
Moabitish woman, 5. 

Mob of Edinbutgh, 7 ; pro- 
ferenoe of, 16. 

Modlirale Presbyterians, 5. 
MonAsteif, St. Mary‘.s, 10’; 

cnlici'im, i4« 

Monastic amhiti^n, to. 
Monljoddo, Lord, 2. 
Mom;.ida, Matluf.s nnd 
Zi^w^do, 25. 

Mouiplies, Ritchie, 14 
Monk barns, 3. 

Monkeys, l/ueiim’s fable 
of, 2 

M'uik.s. accounts of, 3 : m- 
dulgeiiccs, 10; liiiraele.s, 
II, 2 ? 

Monmouth, Duleo of, 3. 
Moiiiia Paul;^^ 14. 

.Monro, Colonel, 6. 

Moils Meg, 4. 

Mont St Victoire, 23. 
MontheinicT, Guv, 19 
Montrcville, Adehi, 25. 
Montrose, Duke of, .t 
Montiose, MaKpiifi, 0, 13. 
Moiilseirat, ^oni.ide, lo. 
Moon, wauling, 2 t. 

.Moonlight and love, 13. 
Morat, battle of, 23 
Mordaunt Meitoiiu, 13. 
Morgenstern, 6 
Moryiger, tJilo of the, 
Morning and vclleetiof , 8 ; 
in Newgale, 15 , niRiiir- 
ing ollect of, 3. 
Mornce-daucei'S of Perth, 
22. 

Moiris, Mr., 4. 

Morrison iyne.s, his tra¬ 
vels, r. 

Morrison, ITugh, 20. 
Moriemar, Alherlc, 20. 
Moi-tgjigo, Nigel’s, 14. 
Mortiniei’s Tower, 12. 
MortoiifKarl nf, ri. 
^(f^brton, H en s. 

Morton, raini.stcr of Calm- 
vreckau, 1. 

Mortsheugh, the sfexton. . 
8 . 

Motives, origin of, 3. 
Mottoes, Author's, 3, 19. 
Moultrassle lloll, 13. 

Mount Pilatus, 23. 

Mount Sharon, x8. 
Mourning, excessive, tA 
Housa Caidde, 13. 
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Mrrwbray, Clam and John, i 

17 - . 

Mucklobackit, Mangle, 
Saunders, a^d Sleenie, 3. 
dVIuclvk'stane Mnor, & 
MuoklcwTatli, llaliakkiHc, 

5- • 

Mueklewrath, the smith, i. 
MufHeil Man, 11. 

Mum beverage, 3. 
Mumblareu, 13. 

^Iumm?ry at i,h(f Ablify, ti. 
Munip’s lia', 2 . • 

Mungo Malagrowlher, 14. 
Mill (lei ot (jiossin, 2 . 
MuidefUiiHLiflraticfli of, 5 
Miiidoehson, Meg,«|i^ 
Muri.iy, Ilfgciit, id, h 
Murr.iy, Williiim, t)ic aetor, 
I, 19 

Murrays and llrnininoiidB, 
6 • 

Miirlrn, battle of, 23. 
Muscliat’s Cairn, 7. 

Muses' i< iii|jie. 24, 

Music, at W^odboiirnn, 7 ; 
concealed, 8, re^iiiioiitMl, 
at night, 5 , simple, 13 
jrtussolcrag. 3. 

Mub^s, viissnl, 15. 
Miililalion ol btiibbs, 14 
^(itnfd fliend.s, 23. 

Mv Aunt Margaret’s Mir¬ 
ror, 20. ^ 

Myb.iiiii! my bnini' 7 
Mv foot is on iiiy nalive 
heath, 4. 

My master I i 
My son I my dear son 1 13 
Mv sons weiuers 1 4* 
MjKPbemi, Sire de, 23. 
Mysie oi the Mill, la 
Mysore, 25. 

Mythology, ancjeiit, 74 

Nahob, the, 17. 

Nairne, Miss, ■». 

Names, raill t\ upon, 14. 
Nancy, h.rttle of, 23. 

Nanti Ewart, 18. 
Na}ioleou, Scott’s Life of, 

N ai 1 all veJove 
Naliiial limTineis, 10.^^ 
Nat me, wildness of, ft. 
Naval light m Bosphorus, 

24s 

Ncbuchaunezzar, 5. 
Neetabanus, the dwaiT, 70 
Ned’s eating-house, 14. 
Negus-makiiig, 17. 

Negro, the, 74. 

Negro slaves, 9 . 

Neil Diane, j. 

Nelly, Dame, u* 


Nelly Trotter, 17. 
Netherhow Tort, 7. ■ 

Ncuchatcl, Lake. iSieeNeiif- 
chatel. 

Ncurdiatel, liake, 23. 
NeviHo, Eveline and'Major, 


3 - 

Neville, Bir ITcnrj’, 20. 

New England, talc of, 15, 
New works, judgment on, 

IT. 

Newark, 7. 

Newcastle, DucIk'ss of, 15. 
Newimto, 15; alter the le- 
belhon, 4. 

News, evil, fly fast, 5. 
Newspaper rejiorteis, ig; 

tpmp Wavcilcy, r. 
Newton, Bir Isa.ie, 3. 
Niecplioins Erienmus, 24 
Nicholas h’oggot, 18. * 

Nii'k, young and aiild, 4. 
Nick iStmmjirer, 13. 
Nh-lfflllicks, 3. 

Niriicven, Mother, ii. 
Nicol, Andrew. 18. 

Nicol J.'in 1C, 4. 

Niddiie (tittle, JT. 
Nideniig, 9. * 

Nigel, (ikMivarloeli, 14. 
Night iKT^pitalities, g. 
Nikkei Hlok, 16. 

Nixon, Crystal, 18. 

No I three tunes, 6. 

Nobihl y and the Ci^vcnant, 
6; tynanny of, g. 

Noble Moi inger, tale of, ig 
Noir Faineiinti, 9. 

Noirnan ima Old. 2a. 
Norman, the gamekeeper, 
8. ' • 

Ij^oiinmis and Saxons, gif 
24 ; nobleness of, 19. 
Noma of I'llfnl IJuad, 13. 
Noisa fragments, 13. 
JS'ortlreni Liglithonse voy- 


■m ^3-- 

Nosebag, airs., t. 

Notes to Waverley, Au¬ 
thor’s apology for, I. 

Novels, .and eines, 74; con- 
tctni>l for, 16; domestic, 
T7 . on the Bench. 7, 

Novelty in commeiec, 23. 

Nowmber, mclauclioly, 10. 

Novit, Niehil, 7. 

Niihinn slave, 90. 

Nun of Kent, ii. 

N'lrees, 6. 


O MY UAIBN 1 7. 
O’Quillignn, 6. 

O Seged, Emperor of Ethi¬ 
opia, 3 • 


O vous, qul buvoz, A tasse 
pleitie, I. 

Oak, Royal, 21; sonnet, 1 
Oates, Dr., le. • 

Oath upon till* dirk, i. 
Ohedicnee, blmdiold, ii. 
Odin, bctiolhal of, 24. 

Odin, promise ol, 13 
Oggarn hicrogljpldc, i. 
Ogilvies and Lcslys, i6. 

<ild men niid young, 25, 

01(1 Mortality, 3 , i(> ■ 
t>l(l plays, Authoi ’s, 14 • 
01(1 Testament Inngnage, 5 
ibiij.ilhan, 3 , ig, 
(.ildenbuck WollTiraud, 3 ’ 
Olifant, B. 181 I, s- 
Oliver Cromwell, 21 . 

Oliver lo Dam, 16. 

On ding p’ .snaw, 7. 

On n’aim,c pi.s dans im bi 
bunu clicmiu, 2. 

Opal of Cen istcin, 23. 
Ordeal b^l'iie. 27. 

Oi€imity, Beanicn’#, i,. 
Ordination of Butler, 7 . 
OriJ^amiiie, 16 . 

Orle.aiis, Diilo, of, 16. 
Ormond, Duke of, 13. 
Orpbnn Maid, 6. 
Oinaiig-outaiig, 24 
Osbaldistone, L'rrim n, 
Rashhigh, ptc , 4 ^ 

Osbaldistouu Hall, 4. 
Os.'jian, 3. 

OlLeiscdiicsciims hunt, 7 
Out( list Iroin l.ho family, 4. 
Outlaws, Saxon, g 
Owen, the clejlf, 4. • 

Oxford, Kail ot, 23. 

PACOdST, th^jjwarf, 13. 
Paduan Doctor, 20. 

►Pages, 14, T 5. • 

Pamtiiig and poetry, 8. 
Palestine, 20. 

Palgrave’s Vehme-gericht, 

* 3 - 

Palm Riwiday at Perth, 22 
ill Doiipl.'is, 25. 

Palmer (IvanlioeX 9: (Be 
J^acy), 19. 

Papi.-Nt-s, opinion of, 3 
Par.ilytie, the, 19. 

Pa lit, Mungo, 25. 

Pans, Count Robert, 94. 
Parliament, Burguiidiari, 
23; OnirawelJ's, of 
Love, 23; Scotch nppent 
to, 8. • 

Parochial 61 iarlty, 17. 
Paroles of honour, 6. 
Parsons, the Jesuit, 12. 
Partnership Ani^leaebip, 
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Party feeling, 15. 

Pass breath, come death, 2. 
Faetimes, 20. 

Pato-ln-PcriL x8. 

Pateraou (Old Mortality), 
S. 19- 

Paton, Captain John, 5. 
Patriarch Zosimua, 24. 
PattieHon, Paul and Peter, 
5 , 

Paul Jonca, x. 

Panpiah of Madras, 35. 
Pavilion, Hermann and 
Gertrude, 16. 

Pay, ulejis of, 6. 
Peace-officers, 17. 

Peak Castle, 15. 

Pearson, the roundhead, 71. 
Peasantry, and smuggling, 

7 ; radical, 17 ; ^cotch, 3. 
rc<lcii, Alexander', 5. 
Pndestrianlsm, exhilarat¬ 
ing clfects, 2. 

Pedlar (Mouasfory), 10. 
(Pirivte), 13; WaverKjy), 

X ; time Elizabeth, 12. 
Peebles, Peter, 18. >, 

Peel Castle, 15. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 4 
Poel-towcrs, 10. 

Peg Thomson, 25. 
Pembroke, Earl, *5. 
^Pembroke, the tutor, x. 
Pen, Locksley'a, p. 
Penfeather, Laily Pene¬ 
lope, 17. 

Pennon, xq. 

Penny weddings, 14. 
Pei^er and Mustai'd ter¬ 
riers, 2. 

Percy’s Itcliciucs, p. 

Peiil clicit3;,»»'*'(;LtioIj, g. 
Periodicals, ig. 

Peromio,ftA * 

Persecution, 5; of Cove¬ 
nanters, 18; of Puritans, 


^ 5 - . 

Personal appearance, 
exhortations, n. 
Perth, 22. 

Pest, the*advocato, 18. 
Petard-firing, 21. 

Peter Pridgoward, 11. 
Peterkin, Gelslaer, 16. 
J’eter the Hermit, 24. 


13; 


Peter Pattieson, 5. 

Peter Peebles, 18. 

Petetkin Vorst, 19. 
Petit-Andri, 16. 

Pever^ Sir Oeofftny, 
Julian, Lady, and 
WiUiain, 15. 
Phantasmagoria, 23. 
Pharmaocpioela, Quackle- 
ben’a, 17. 


Philip drunk and Philip 
*' sober, 3. 

Philip, Father, la 
Philip Guarine, ig. 

Philip, King or P’rance, 20. 
Pliilipson, Arthur and 
Hoignor, 23. 

Philosopher AgehiKtes, 24 
Philosoplicr’s Gardens. 24. 
Phllosoiiher’s stone, 12. 
Philosophy, 24; and money, 


Phoca, rencontre with, 3. 
Pheebo :Mayfiowop, 21. 
Phraortos, Admiral, 24 
Physicians’ fees, 11. 

Picara Justina.Hiez, his¬ 
tory of, I. 

Pio-n’c to St. Ruth’s, 3 
Pictish Hiirgh, 13 
Piets, discussion upon, 3. 
Pierclo Sh.afton, 10. 
Piloging, 5. ^ 

Pilatus, Mount, 23. 
Pilgrim’s Progre.ss, 7. 
Fiuklo Clcurli battle, xo. 
Pinkie House, i. 

Rper's HowlT, 5. 

R]iera, onslaught of. 22 
Pnpict, game of, 4, 17. 
Piiacy, Scandinavian, 24. 
Pirate, the, 13. 

Pit and gallows, 5. 
Pitmurkie wood, j8. 
I’itscottie, ig. 

Pixie, the pony, 3 t. 

Plaid, shepherd's, 25. 
Plantagciiets, 20. 

Planlio cniive, 13. 

Play, opiiiiona of, i? 
i^Plays, Author's old, 14. 
pPleasure and pain, 22. # 
PlosBia-lc3-Tours, x6. 
Pleydolif.Mr., 2. 

Plot, Rr., 21. 

Plot, Popish, 15. 

Plot of a story, y.ndcrstand- 
ing the, 22. 

Plum ponadgo, 5. 
Pluradaraas, Peter, 7, 
Poaching, 5. 

Poetry and painting, 8; and 
versificatlou, 3. 

Poison scone, 12. 

Foisonmg in middle ages, 


22 . 

Polc-stai*at Maitindalo, x s. 
Police, called pcace-otll- 
cers, xj ; in Scotland, 6. 
Policy, Greek, 24. 

Policy, Mrs., 22. 

Polonaise dr^, z. 
Polydoro, 24. 

Pontius Pilate, 23. 

Poor, conuideratlonforO) 8, 


Poor-law charity, 17. 
I’oor's-rates, 3. 
Poor-nian-of-muttoiJ, 8. 
Pope, liorjor ofthe, 7 
powers of the, 2JI. ' 
Popinjay, 5. 

Popish Plot, .j. 

Popular fury, 22. 

Pork di.sliked by Scotch, 
X, 14: and by Maboiiied- 
ails, 20. ' 

Portliufcr*iy, 2. 

Port.eou», C.ai»fcun John, 7. 
Porter, KcuihvoftU, 12. 
Poi’tSTiiniith, Duchess, 15. 
Postiliona, ig. , n 
PosV^'flco at Fairport, 3. 
J’ostscripts, 5. 

Postulate, wiiat is it? 22. 
Potlingarof Peith, 22. 
Poundtext, Rev. Mr,, 5. 
poverty, bad biuk I'liurul, 
7 - 

Powlicid, Lnz.arus, 25. 
P0WI8 Ca.stle, ig. 

Ih'actice at t^’e bar, 18 
Froitoriiiiii at Kiiipruiic.s, 


3- » 

Prayer, answers to, 7 ; best 
lesson, 20: blessediKiSS 
of, 10; motives of, 16: 
of Louis XI., 16; .sup¬ 
porting evil counsels, 5. 

Pr'i-ichers, cgflt'enautuig, 5; 
Reformation, 10 

Precentor Hkreigli, 2. 

Preceptoiic.s, Temple, 9. 

I’reformcnl, cburch, 7. 

Presbyterians, 5, 6, 15. 

Pi’Cs»'ir‘e of mind, 15. 

Prostoiipans battle-ficM, 1. 

Pietonder. Sec Charles. 

Pncle versus reason, 3, 10. 
ofwoinan versus love, 20. 

rne.st of at Paul's, 23. 

Prince Charles Edward, t, 
18. 


Printer, descent from, 3. 
Prior Anselm, 22. 

Ih ior Aytncr, 9. 

Prison murdering, X2. 


Prisons, modern, 19. 

l^^HJcession of^j-usadcis, 
24; of monks, lo. 
Procliiination against 
Hcotch, 14, 
Procrastination, 2a 
Prorllglons I 2. 

Profligate lode, 2x. 

Proof against shot, 5, 
Proof, le^, and moral 
conviction, a. 

Property, duties of, 14. 
Protestant heresy, ii. 
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Protocol, tlio attorTicy, a. 
Protospathairo, 24. 
ProaiKTiLy, 23. 

Proudfiifc*, Oliver and 
•MaKdMcn, 22. 

]’rovuii(;rtl Troubadours, 23. 
Provciicc, 23 ( 

PriividcocB, will of, s- 
Provosts in 14 Lh century, 
?2» * 
*PRalin, “ quaeermg," 5 
IHibhc faith, ?3 ' 

Public voiit!, ilofcarence to, 
M- • 

Publishing, cxiionso of, 3 
Piilliit,^^^)vvcr of, lOiO, I'l. 
Punch-bowl at 
Wostra, 13. 

Piinds Mcoteh ! 5 
Puritfinicfil spirit, 5. 
riii'il.iiis, 15. 

Purse ol Uob liny, 4. • 

Purso wuighlng, 5. 

QUA.CKCBbhN, 1)11., 17 . 

(luakers, 7, ig. 

Quiiitcr-staff, 9. 
touaverhig pscilin, 3. 

Queen of sfiebn, 25 
Quecnhoo Hall, i. 
Quccnsfcrry, 3. 

Qucutiu fhirward, ib 
QuhcUi Clan, 27, 
Quickens-bo§, 3. 

Quid, the tobacconist, 2. 
Quill, 14; Lockaley'e, 9 

Ra» Tom. and tlio ghost, 

li.iclic). Aunt, r. • 
liaflical piMsantry, 17. 
Railway, 24, 

Raisint; the country, 6 
Raleigh, Walter, 12. 

Ralph Pislier, n. 

Ramsay, David, John, and 
Margaret, 14. 

Ramoniy, Sir John, 22. 
Randnl l.acy, 19. 

Ranger, fore.st, 9. 

RaiiK and anccstiy, i; and 
duty, 53. 

Ranters, 

Raoul, thBlinutamaii, 1^ 
Rape of Miss Key, 4; on 
tlie church, 15. 

^IJaro editioMS, 3. 

Rashleigh Osbaldlstoue, 4. 
Baiip iron, 19. 

Rstcliffe, dim, 7. 

BatcUdb, Mr., 6. 

Ration’s Bkorry, 3. 

Rauf Cohsiar, 9. 

Bavelston garden, i. 

Raven of l^venswood, 8. • 


Ravonswood, Lord AUmi 
and Master of, 8. * 

Raymond IJerenger, 19. 
Hiiynioiid Lully, ii. 
Rayinoinl do Roussillon, 23. 
Raymond of Tliouloiiso. 24. 
Reading, chanwdoristica 
of, 2 : desnltoiy, i. 
IlcrtHoning, jover-hke, 3 
llcliecca, the Jewess, 9. 
Rchecca, the wailing-iiiaid, 

I** 

Rehelhon, 5; JiOfioliite, i, 

4, 6, 18. 

lb’. lUits for India, ap. 

Red coat, love of, 10 
Red Fmgiy", 19 
Red hand, 22. 

Red Land, 23 
Reddirig'Sliiuk, 2. 
Redgauiith't, iS 
Reformation preachers, 10; 
^limous, 22; Bcrujiles, 

TO. 

Regalia, Blood’s attempt, 
on, IS. 

Remold, the butler, 19. 
Religious stoicism, 7. 
lleiriuriber the Holy Bopiil- 
cliro, 20. 

Ucinor.se versus mammon, 
7- 

Renault Vidal, 19. 

Ren6, King, 23. 

Rcro suppers, 21. | 

Reserve, I'lngli.sh, 23 : of 
Mi]U'rior 3 , 14. 

Restoiation, the, 15, 21 
Retreats of Covenanters, 5 
Revenge, ii; ami forgi^e- 
ne.ss, 15; (ft'femsl, 17 ^ 
-doctiino of, 22 , gentle^ 
miuiliko, 8; predeter- 
inini'd, 20. • 

llevKSK't'rs, s, 25. 

Rhine river, 23. 

Rhinegrav^ mutineers, 23. 
Riunoecros, the, 24. 
Khjiiior, Thomas the-, i, 

Richard CcPur-do-Lion, 9, 
19, 20. 

Uiehiiiond Park, 7. 

Rido your ways, Laird of 
Kllangowan ! 2. 

Ridicule and cnihustasm, 
24: before ladies, 23 ; 
force of, 14. 

Ruling exercise, 2. 

Right makoa our might, 3. 
Ringan Aikwood, 3. 

Rings, breaking, 3. 
Rtnthenait, Jenny, 3. 
Rising 8uu, song, 6. 
Ritchie, David, & 


Ritual, Rcnd’slove of, 2^ 
Rivers, revorenco for, 4. 
Rivk'to Ca.stlo, 23 
lli/pah, Marthon, j6. • 

Riz/io’.s assii^unation, it, 
blood at Jl()l>I'l 10(1, 72 
Roads, 4 , in Liddesdale, 2. 
Roaring boys, 21. 

Rob Roy, t, 4. 

Robber knights, 23 
Robert, Coiiut of Paris, 2^ 
Robert I II., 22. , 

Robertson, Geoigo, 7. • 

Robertson, r.ifi ick, 19 

R(jbiil lloo'i, 9, Ir. 

Robin Oig, 4. 

Robin Oig M'Combieii, ?o 
Robin redbri'ast, 2t. 
Robi.son, Dick, 21. 

Robsart, Amy and fiii 

ilMRll, 17 

Roebeelitfc. Dr, 71. 

Roger WiHIuiivo, 21. 

Rnikiiid Cheyne, 3. • 

Uoluiid Griiuno, ii. 

Ro^an camps, 3. 

Roiriau tv.!!! ol Cuinbei* 
land, 2 

Romanco, cli.aiaetei.s of, r. 
Romeo and .Juliet, ojunionn 
on, I. 

Romish Clmreh, lOth con, 
tury, 10 

Roualdson, the raD/olinan, 

13- 

Roost of Hum burgh, 13. 
Rory Bean, 7. 

Ros.abolle, Mar3'’.s hflirsc, 

II. 

Rosamond of Wooflftork, 

2l. " 

Rose IlradwanTine, r 
illose Flammock4»]-9 
Iloscneatli, 7. 

Rosslyn eaves, 3. 

Roswal, the hound, 70. 
Kotherwood, 9 
Uotlisay, Duke of, 72 
Rougedragon, J.ady, 18. 
Rouslaor, cilizen,*i6 
Rover life, 13. 

Rowena, 9. 

Rowley, 15. 

Roxhiu-gho Club, 15. 
Hoxburghe. Duke’s fiiiio* 
ml, 3. 

Royal marriages, tjb • , 

Rubies of James 1 , 14, 
Rubrick, the clergyuffin, 1. 
Rudiger Biederman, 23. 
Rud'ilph Doimcrhugul, 23. 
Ruflin, 1. 

Rump, parliamestary, 2:. 
Ruuuamcdo, ^ 


# 
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Running footmen, 8. 
RuUierl'oni, Lonl, 8. 
linthprfurd’a dnain, 3 
Rutledge, Farmer, 4. 
Rutledge, Jftb, 18. 

Rydo, lalo of Wight, 25. 

BABBATAnTAniaiC, 18. 
Sabbath, Scutch, 4. 
SaildUitree, Bartoline, 7 
Sadhii Sing, 35. 

Bad^c, 25 
Bagas, Norso, 13. 
baiiita, mvocatiOD of, to 
Bt. Andrews, Archbisliop 
of, 5. 

St. Anthony’s Chapel, 7. 

St. Angus bine's apparition, 
3 - 

St. Bride’s Abliey, 35. 

St Budget Ohai^'l, T I. • ] 
St. Cuthbei't'a cell, if. 

St. Bnisas, 34. 

St. Dunstin’s Ohapd, 9. 

St. D'Vistan a Clim'ch,€f4 
St. Gall Library, 33 . 

St. George, Fort, Madras, 

as- 

Bt Giles's Church, 7. 

St. Hubert, 16. 

St. James's Park, 14. 

St. John's Church, Perlh, 
22. 

St,. Johnstone's Hunt, 22 
SU Johnstone’s tipp'-t, i 
St. Magnus Cntlii-ilr.il, 13 
St. Mary’s Monastciy, 10, 
St Michael’s hostclrie, rr. 
Bt.^N'iniaii’.s ruins, 13. 

Bt. Olla Fair, 13. 

Ht. I'anl’a, Priest of, 23. 

St. Peter, ii|st susjessora 
of, II. ^ 

St. Uonas’s Well, 17. f 
Bt Ruth’s Priory, 3. 

Bt. Serf Island, n. 

St. Sophia mo.Sfjiio, 34. 

St. Valentine’s Kve, 22. 

St. Victoire Convent,23. 
Saladiii, 20. 

Balisbnii’ Crags, 7. 

Salmon despised by ser¬ 
vants, 5: Msliery not, 
18; bo\v to catch, 33 , 
leistrnng, 2 
Salver to James 1 ,14. 
Sampson, Abel, 2. 
Sanctuary of Holyrood, 19. 
*Banctum Sanctorum, 3. 
Sandf of Knockwinnocic, a. 
Sapling, breaking the, ? 
Saracens, ao. 

Satan, 24: Invisible Woihl, 

Batire. 17. 


Saunders Jaup’a Jaw-hole, 

* » 7 - 

Saunrlcrs Mucklebackit, 3. 
Saunderson, Alex., i. 
Havillo, Lord, 15. 

Savoy, London, 15. 

Saxon hospitalities, 19; | 
manners, 9; time of 
Rill ns, 24. «i 

Say’s Court, xa. 
Scaiuliiiaviau piracy, 34. 
Scenery, hidden nature of, 
3: hill, 17 
Scharfgcrichtor, 23. 

Scliillei s Robbers, 25. 
Scholl waldt Castle, 16, 
School-days, A^^tlior’s, i. 
School, disiiiisHal of a, 5; 

Piittieaon’.s, 24. 
Schoolmasters, 5. 

' Schreckenwald, Hal, 23. 
Schwankcr, Jonas, 30. 
Schwar^-reiteia, 16 » 

Scom, II. ^ 

Scotch Archers, 16 anny, 
6: bankers, 17 , bar, 2 ; 
Bishops, 7; biiiial. 8 ; 
clansliip, 7; ronvention, 
*6; dialect, ig: IJigli- 
lands (set; Highlands), 
in adveisity, 5; in Shet¬ 
land, 13 ; .iiidgcs, t8 ; 
kings, portraits of, 22 : 
novels, 9 . opinion of, 21, 
}jrm‘l!Lmntioii against, 14, 
robellioiis, 25; wild 
caLtle, 8, 25; WOishiji, 
4 " 

Scotland, effects of Jaco¬ 
bite rebellion, X; increase 
of weallhf 17. 

-Scots ever fair and fal^e, 
20. 

Scott. iGine, 21, 

Scott, Sir Walter- See 
Author. , 

Scott’s Discovm/ of Witch¬ 
craft, 3. ^ 

Scott, TliOB., I, 15. 
Sctipturiil latiguage, s; 

perverted, 21. 

Senvener, the. 14. 

Scroggs, Cliief-Justice, 15 
Scnjgic family, 17. 
Sciidcry, 5 

Scutlie of Woodstock, qt. 
Scutari, 24, 

Scythians, 34. 

Sea-fowl, catching, 13. 
Sea-monsters, 13. 
Sea-sicknoss, t8. 

Seal, rencontre with, 3. 
Sealskins, 2. 

Search, II.M. gnn-brig, 3, 
Search, Ijfo. I., 3. 


Sebastes, 24. 

Hccoiul Bight, 1, 6, . 

.Secret witli felnnles, 7. 
Secret Trdui'uil, #3, 

Sedan chiius, 7. * * 

Seelencooiicr, 23. 

Segod, Emperor, 3. 

Seid snas. Strike up, 4 . 
Seli'-del'eiicc, 2 . 

' .'U-prcservatioTi, 5. 
8cUh»bn6.ssa]id good breed-* 

lug, i4.* 

Scin]ile, JTolm, 

Seneca, 7. • 

Sensuality and philanthro¬ 
py, ^4- 

Serij^le of Julia, 2; of 
Minna, i-^. 

Sergeant M'Alpine, fi 
Seriiig.-ipatam, 35. 

Seiions people, 1 
S(S mnn.s after the battle, 5 ; 
at Inver,iry, 6; ^YaI- 
den’s, II 

Servants, 1116.13 of, 3 ; Idth 
ceiiiiiry, m 

Sexton of Bongl.is, 23 ; o£ 
llermit.ige, S. - 

.Settle, Elkaiia, 15. 

Seward, Mish, 20. 

Scyton, Catherine, Henry, 
and 1 ord, 11. ' 

Shalt oil, Sir Piercio, 10 
Shakspeaie, 21. 

Miai'p, Aichmsiiou, s- 
Slifiipitlaw, 7 
Shaw field's mob, 7 
Shawl, Ol.irii’h, 17, C.isii- 
nicio, 25. 

Shawjit Cnstlfi, 17. 
Shedbaischemoth, 3. * 
Blieerkolif, 20. 

Shepherd's Bush, r8. 
Sheriff examinutiou, a. 
Slicrilfrnnir, 4. 

Sheriffs of Londou, 15. 
Slierwood Forest, 9. 

,Shetland, 13. 

Shetland burghs, 9. 

ShO(s.s versus glove,s. 2.\ 
Sholto'.s Club, 25. 
Shoolbrcd, |,ueKic, 22. 
Slicuv* ^tco'K^imesl , .'4, 
t, sheep, 6^^ 
lsh<)itcake, Mrs., 3. 

Shot, proof against, 5. ’ 

Sic itur ad a.stra, 19. • ,. 

Sldier Dhu, i. 

Slcldons, Mrs. Henry, i.'. 
Sidney, Philip, 12. 

Sidney's Astrophet, xA 
Sifllicatlon, Munlplioi'a, 14, 
Sigismund Biederawn, 33 
Bign-paiiiting, 8. 

Signal of da^er, ax. 
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Blllf armour, 15. 
billion .Olovor, 22. 

Simpson, Lih;!:]*’, 25 
Sitiiji'^oi^ ,sir J. Y., 20. 
fwiit'i iity, 15 " 

Sirilr.im, 2. 

Sir Tiistrciii, 25. 

Skl'Il(>-0('( lo, 1. 

SkilJrtK iiiH r.ivmii, 3 
Bkinumiigl.rm. 14. 

•Skii-igh, tlio pH'i ciitor, 2,’ 
Slavi-ry «if 1$. 

Slaves, 9 llie^coUn ra, 

Sli't j>, 15 , difnc’uUiesnl, 3 , 
liDnpi^'ililiea, y. • 
SI>’"pJcss*liigiiLs, 2- 
SllKIgl', 12. 

Mu.'-'’,.ir<l Kni;;h1,, u 
Soiail jitix tMMt.iiiC'iit, 25. 
Small In Ik, tP- 
Smitli, iVilaiii, 2. « 

SiiiiUi, Henry Wyrid, 2;* 

15 

hlllOtl.l" . 11 , SlepllOU, 2!'. 

Smiigejing^ 4^5. 7 : tliO 

Sohvay, 2. "8 

Snow, ctlurts on >i l.iinls- 
• ('?i)i(‘, 2. 

Snnllv Haw, 3 
S<u )e( V, ili.i. iii,e to, I , or 
hi ii'His pooplo, 13. 

Sodl r reel, IS. 

Slli'-^oiis c'l.'lliel, 
hi.Mierfi iiml%.ilv;it,ii'ii, C, 
ol Kiitniii’, (1. 

Solcitui Lengue ami Cove- 
iiriiil, s 
Solili'fniy, T4. 

Solilmlc, s; and pcjjf-ini- 
pgrtaufo, i>j. 

SoJmcs, till* viilrt, 17 
Solsgrace, Nclieniinh, 15. 
Solway 18. 

» Somerset House, laindn",, 

Somcrai't atapp-coach, 7 
Bojimierville l.ieiily, 5, 19 
Songs Ncc Veise.s 
Boioery lu miiMlc ages, 23, 
Sol iiers 111 Si'ol lami, 10. 
Soul, tlip JJoheijiiau’s, 16. 
S;iii lilp, 17 

SpiiniaMs^^npeit ol^ c? 
Spaiiisli Armaila, 13 
Spiarow on tlie housetop, 
.s • 

pcctro of Baldiingliiiui, 




lUing, obsolp.te, 9 
Bpen 8 cr,;thepoet. 13. 
Spirit or ibe Mist I 6. 
Spirits, evil, n. 
Spitfire, thepflgo, sr. 
Spoil, outlawi*^ p. 


Spontoon, Talbot'a man, i. 
bpnrian, Ilob Hoy's, 4, ** 

S])orts and pastune-s, s J 
Qiiakeis’ (i])iniunB of, 18. 
Spiurli-spiei lier, so. 
Stace-coacli, 7. 

Stag’s horn wound, 1, 8. 
Stall family, 8. 

I^aitifovd buttle, 9. 
if^andard stolen, 20.* 
Stanlcy’.M spirit, 15. 

Staiili'H, Ijawri'iicc, t?. 
Staunton, George, 7. 

Steak] aid, T. 

Slei'le, CliUHtie, 19. 

Steele, the i-lovenauter, 19. 
Stuenic M i^ilebdekit, 3. 
Steeiisnn, Wnegio, atccilie, 
and Willie, 18. 

Steiiiei nheiz, h^ancis, 33. 
Steiiifdill, Jlaroness, 23 
Stemii.<j hUmliug stonei, 

1 ^ 3 . 

Hte'iilnwos, the wrestler,34. 
Stcvprilaw’s Laud, 35. 
Stewart, Allan Jtrcck, 4. 
Slewint family, 5, 10, 18. 
stew.iil,, Ji’raiiois, 5. 
Stewart, Governor #1 
Ihuine Ga,stle, i. 

Stew lilt of Aidvoirllch, 6 
SUiw.iitof Invornahyli), i, 
4, 19. 

Stewart of Iveraeh, 4 
Stewart, Piinee CharloB, i 
Stiekil, iiiiniatei, 2, 

Still small voice, to 
Stirling Ga.stle, i. 

Stirrup cup, i. 
SliHik-jobljin,g, 15. 

StoieiHin, rcligWuflS, 7 
Stone wall.4, 5. 

Storiea, long, 13. 

Stoim, Alpine, 23; ap- 
proatli of, 24. • 

tjtou] iJkrgh, 13. 

Stradiota, 20, 23 
S<rasshurg<t’.inicdi.il, 23 
Sir.ilagi'ina iii larv, 2. 
StraUiearn, 6. 

SLr.aueliiiu, Lhd squire, 20. 
Streaking tire corpse, 2 
Stieet-figlitiiig, 14 
Strike up ' Seid mtas, 4. 
Strutt, Joseph. 1. 

StoaitB and Covenantera, 
5 , judicial Idiudiiebs of, 
7 8 ; Prince Charles, i, 18. 
Stubbs, Ceciba, i. 

Stubbs, mutilation of, 14. 
Btukely, Thomas, lo. 
Bturmthnl, Melchior, 33. 
Sf^ddlcchop, the liarber, 
and Damo Uraley, 14. 
Suffolk, Laffyi 7. 


Bully’s Memoirs, 4. 

Sum burgh Mead, 13. 
Sunday at Osboldistone, 
and m Scotland, 4. 
Sui)ernatu i al,<bi>. 
Superstitions, laiiy, 4 , gip* 
ey, 3; In suiguy, i; 
Manx, 75 ; stag) a ot, 13. 
Supper, favoulite meal, 2 ; 
Gennaii, 23. 

Surgeons, 4; Country, ay 
Surgeon’s Itnuglitei, 2^ 
Surgery, nighlund, i. * 
Suiiiamea, cLui, 3. 

Surplice h'ur.^r of, 7. 
Suisyif, i'iari ot, 12 
Swan Iiinof Miildh m.ia, 
Swearing, abhoneoce of, 
2i ; among the Anti- 
buighrT.«, 2 

iSw’cdisli ‘•leathers,” 6 
SrveT*|ha, the liouaekc per, 

13- 

Swinton, Urr, , 20. 

Swi^s vara, etc,, 23^ 
Hwitze,rlarid, 23. 

Swojd-dance, 13 
Sybnla of Ainheini, 23- 
Sydclall, the hutlcr, 4. 
iSj Ivan, the ajie, ; 4 
Syiiisuii of Riikinner, 8. 

Taffril, Jjii'utciiant, 4 
Talbot, Goloiiel, i, 19. 
Talo-tellcia, 5 
Tales oL My Landloid, ^ 
94 - 

rales of the Crusaders, i.9, 

30 . • 

Tales, winding up of, 14. 
Talisman, tlie, 79, 20. 

|Talla Linns cwilcience, 7 
Tain Hudson, "Wie gan.i-- 
* keeper, 2. 

Taneicd of Otianrr>, 24 
Tapestried Chamber, so 
Tajicstry, 3. behind the, 1.4. 
Tiippit Hen, 2. 

Tar and leiithcrs, 24. 
Tartans, elan, i. 

TTihte of beiiu-burbani.ia 
peoples, 4. 

Tatiin, Achille,s, 24. 

Tav nvor, 22. 

Taylor’s hunt in the Braes 
of Mar, I. 

Tea, 1/. 

Tea-party, 17. 

Teaclier, life of, s> 
Teaching, love in, 17,, 
Tempest song, 13 
Templars, 9; Omnd Mm- 
ter of, g, 20. 

Templars, young, 7. 
Temple Bar, 14. ■* 
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Temple of Muses, 24. 
Templestowe, 9. 

Templeton, Lawence, 9, 

Teiiaut-grinfilng, 7. 

Ternera, Daudio Diii- 
niont's, a. 

Terrilied muse, 14. 
Testimony, Manse's, 5. 
Tcst-oalli, 5- 

Tliamea at Richmond, 7; 

James I., 14. 

The error of iny ways ! 5 
The Hour’s come, and the 
Man, 2. 

The scroll! 9. 

Theatre, the Fortune, 14. 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, 

Theatricals, priv^^te, 17. 
Theodono of Engaddi, 20' 
Theodosius the Greats 24 
Theological controversy, 7. 
Tluelwiult, 23. ^ 

Thievar, IlighJand geitthi- 
vten, I. 

Thulwall, James of, 2^ 
Thomas the Rhymer, i, 25. 
Thomson, Rev George, 2. 
Thomcliff Oabaldistone, 4 
I'hornton, Captain, 4. 

Thice tilings useless to a 
llighlandur, 1. 

^fib Mumps, 3. 

Tibb Tacket, 10. 

Tlel Wetzweiler, \6. 

Tiger encounter in the dun- 
geon, 24 

Tilffbtudlom Tower, 5. 
Tillniouth chapel, 11. 

Time, mcasuromeut of, a ; 

of tale-tfd|J«S8, 5 ** 
Tinchel, a mode of driving 
tho deep, I. < 

Tine-cgan, 22. 

Tinto, Dick, 8, 17, 
TIppermuir, 6. 

Tippoo Saib, 25. 

Title, a taking, ri, 19. 

Titus Livius, I. 

To horsdt and fear not for 
your quarters I 22 
To prayer, to prayer! 20 
Tobacco, sonnet on, 4 
Tod’s Den, 8. 

Tolson d’Or, 16. 

Tolbooth Church, 7. 
Tokraiaon, 5. 

Tolling to service, 7. 
Toml* of Covenanters, 5 
Tomkins, Joseph, 21. 

Tony I’oster, 12, 

Tools, human, 15. 
Toothache cure for, 17. 
Topham, 15. 


Torches at Damllnvarach, 

' 6 . 

Torquil of the Oak, 22. 
Torqnilstono, 9 
Tortme, 5, 9. 

Tosti, battle of, 9. 

Touch not the cat, but a( 
glove, 22. 

Touchwood, reregrine, \ 
Tough,' the advo««ite, 18. 
Toiiitiamcnt at Ashby, 9 ; 

at Constantinople, 24. 
Tours, city of, 16. 

Tower of London, 14, 15 
Town-fpard, Edinburgli, 7. 
Toxartis, 24* 

Tiain, Joseph'f^, ig, 25. 
TiMifcOT*s Gate, 14. 

Tiapbols and Martha, 14 
Tiavcllers, 25; discemiblc 
by their manner, 3 ; coni- 
1 mcrcial, 17. 

Treason, 5. ^ 

Trcddlos, Mr., senior, ig 
Ticcs, each with their 
story, 3 ; growing, 7. 
Trepanning, 18. 

.^■esham, Richard, 25, 
IreshaTn, Will, 4. 

Tressilian, 12. 

Trial of Eflio, 7. 

Trial of Rebecca, g 
Trials, rajiid, 9. 

Trifles, subserviency to, 17. 
Tnin-gc)-tnx, it. 

Trimmel, the bookseller, x. 
Tripoli, come from, 2. 
Triptolemus, Ycllowky, 13. 
Tnstan I'llemiite, j6. 
Tiistrcmjind foicst laws, 
20 * 

^^ristrem, Hif, 25. 

Troll, Ibeiida, Magnus, 
and YiMtina, 13. 
Trois-Eschellos, iG ft 
Troth-plight, 13. 

Trotter. See N^lly 
Troubadours, 9, 23. 
Trouble, eifects of, ij 
Trows, the, 13 
Tnulchen Pavilion, 16 
Trumbull, Tom, the smug¬ 
gler, 18. 

Trumpeter Marine, 8. 
Truth foundation of hon¬ 
our, 12. 

Truth when it serves, it. 
Tuck, Friar, 9. 
Tully-Veolan, 1. 

TunstoJl, Frflmk. 14. 
Turnbull, Michael, 25. 
Turner, Mrs. Anne, 14 
Turner, Sir James, <97^. '■* 
Tumtippet, Lord, 8. 
Twaponiiy Faltli, 10 


Tweed river, ro , 

Tweedie, family of, tq. 

Two Drovers, ig, 20. 

Tyburn, 7.*^ 

Tyre, Archbishop f<f, 20 ' 
Tyric, Rev. Michael, 19. 
Tyrrcl, Frank, 17. 

^JiiBDA., Francisco, 

'-.s'lrica, the Saxon, 9 , 

Dnetion, extroiuu, i. 

Unidn of the Kingdoms, G 
lamenv over The, 7. 
Unreason, AbbtA of, n. 
Urfnqil, the Saxon, 9. 

Urica, 24. »• 

Uri-pr*Wir John, 13 
Ursel, Zedekias, ^4. 

Ursley, Dame, 14 
Ursula, Sister, 25. 

; VAi.knoe, Aymkr de, 25. 
Valentuio JUiiiuer, 17. 
Vallum at KiTiprunes, 3 
Vanbecst. See Bertram. 
Vanda tho Sikfon, 19 
VondonhotT, Mr., the actor, 

tg • 

Vandyke, ai. 

Vane, Sir Henry, 6. 

Varanes, 24. 

Varangiin Guard, 24. 
Varney, Richard, 12. 

Va'jsals of Clfirch. 10. 
Vaudemont, Ferrand, 23. 
Vaughan, Basil, 13 
Vaughan, Father, 4. 

Vaux, Lord Thomas do, afo. 
Vehme-gerlcht, 23. 

Veilcten, Annette, 23 
Vt'Tigcanoo, Boi dcrer.i',* lo. 
Vengeance song, 19. 

Venice treacle, la. 

Venison of the roe, i. 

Verc (Earl of Oxford), 23 
Verc, Lsabella, 6. 

Vero of EUiealaw, 6. 
Vermandois, Count, 24 
Vernon, Diana and Sir I’re- 

deriok, 4. 

Verses— 

Aino^’il'.ce, ’twas said, 
of^re, 17. 

thou.sand winters rl.-u'k 
have flown, 13. « 

Ah 1 County Gjuy^ 11 1« 
hour 1.S nigh, 16. * 

All, poor Louise, the live¬ 
long day 1 22. 

An linur with thee, ax. 
And, pausing)' dtt the 
banner ga^d, 6. 

And you shall deal the 
funeral dole, 13. 
k fiellum Bellellum, 7. 
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Mrsea— 

Birds of omen dark and foul, 6. 

Bring the bowl which you boast. 21. 

By pathless m*r.oh, ai 
By Pol' Tre, mid Pen, 12. 

By spigot and baiTcl, 14, 

Canny luoniont, lucky fit, ^ 

< 3 |i^i» iny bed. Lord Aiohibald, 7. 
C]i.'mii)iun, faine^*^i 9 SG,j^ai V'; ■W,oil, 

• Dark Ahninaii, whom IvJlv still, 20. 

Park shall boUgJit, 2.' / 

Douglas I tender and tiaio, 11. 

Dust uuto^Just, <jt 

Dwellers t>f tho mountain, lisc, 13. 

Fain would I cliinl:^ but tliat I fear to 
fall, fa» 

False love, and hi'Stwthoa playisl 
thus? I. 

Fare-then-well, thou holly green I 10. 
Fiiiewelll farewell 1 the voice you hear, 

» 3 - \ 

Paiewell, merry maidens, to song and 

to lAugh, 13. 

J'’arewcll tfl Northriiavcn, 13. 

Fathoms deep heueath the wave, 13 

For all our irflii were very very inei i y, 18. 

Fur King Cliurlea, 21 

♦'or leagues along the watery way, 13. 

Gaze not upon the stars, fond sage, 6. 

Good even, good fair moon, 7 

Good o'venuig, Sir Pri<-st, 10. 

Good people all, I pray give ear, 4 
llatl to thee, thou holy herb! 1 
He wastheti^werof Stoke’sred Held, 12. 
lley for cavaliers, 15, 21. 

Hie away, over hiuik, over hrae, 1. 

High deeds achieved of knightly fame, 9 
I asked of my haip, ‘Who hath jujured 
thy cords ? ’ 19. 

If 1 hit mast, and lire, and bird, 23 
I’ll g^ve thee, good fellow, a twelvc- 
inonth or twain, 9. 

I’lo Madge of the country, I’m Madge 
of the town, 7, 

In Judah’s laiia, 5. >1 

In so shit'ting a scene, who Vrould cou- 
Menco plaeo? 15, « 

In the bonny cells of Bedlam, 7. 

Ijodics and knights, and anus and love’s 
fair flame, 4 

I, et God anso, and then his foes, 15. 

J. dlibuleroi. 

Look noti> 9 !>u ontuS^dys charming, 8. 
Love wakes and wceiis/^. 

Maiden, whose sorrows woil the living 

^Wffreh, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 

t-ia 

lliirtin Swart and his men, is. 

Mtosufos of good and evil, 23. 

Merrily awuu we, the moon shines 
bright, 10. 

Mlrkwood Mere, i. 

Mortal warp and mortal woof, 10. 
Mother darksome, mothev dread, 13. 


Wises— ^ 

My licart’s'in the Highlands, 1. 
November’s hail-cloud thrifts away, 6. 

Now, a idaguo of their votiis, 15. 

Now baud your tongue, harih wife and 
carlo, 3. 

O ay 1 the monks, they did the mischief, 

10. 

O fur Cliu voice of that wild horn I 4. 

O iLaiiv of the desert, hail I i. 

O TylAlt, love Tybalt, awake mo not 

yet, i • 

Of all iiie birds on bush or tice, 12. • 

Oil, bold and true < 22. 

Oni work is ovfi .. kci nov., 7, 

_ aPro&d Maisie is ui the wood, 7. 
llobiii Hover said to his ciew, 13, 
tit. Magnus control thee, that martyr of 
treason, 13. 

tit. tiwitlini's chair, r. , 
tiaufeii bier uud Brantewein, t. 
tiolihcr, wake, thc*day is peeping, 19. 
Stem eagle of the far norOi-we‘it, 13 
The dews of summer night did fall, 12. 
Tlio fnars of Fill drank boriy^browu 
ale, II. 

The hciTing lovesp.thu merry inooiUighl, 

3 - » 

Tlio hour'k come, hut not the man, 7. 

The monk must ri.so when the inatkis 
ring, 3 . 

Tlie Paip, that pagan full of pride, 11. 

The sun is rising dimly red, 13. , 

1'heie is mist on the mountain, 1. 

Thou so ucedtui, yet so dread, 13. 

Thou that over billows dark, 13 
Thou who seek'st my fountain Ume, 10. 
Tliy hue, dear pledge, 5. 

To an oak-tnie, i ' 

‘to,foil, verv.iin, John’s-wort, dill, 2. 
'Twas ncar/.he fair city of Beucveiit, 20. 
Twist yo, t* 1 no ye 1*2. • ^ 

Viewless essence, thin and bare, 22. 
■Waken, lorifS and ladle.s gay, « 

Wasted, weaiy, wherefore stay? 2. 

Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale, 6. 
Wliat 1 am, I must not show, 10. 

What stir, what turmoil, have wo foi the 
nones? la. 

When cannons are roaring, 6. 

When I was a young lad, 2r. ’ 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, g. 
When the cock crows, 25. 

When the gled’s in the blue cloud, 7. 
When the last Laird of Ravens wood to 
Ravenawood shall ride, 8. 

Whet the bright steel, 9. 

Why sltt’st thou by that ruin’d hull 7 3. 
Widowed wife and married maid, 19. 
Woman’s faith and woman's trust? 19. 

Ye thought ha the wotld there was 440 
jiower to tamo yo, 15. ''S 

Yes, thou majr'st sigh, aa. 

Young men will love thee mc^falr an 4 
p more fast, 1. 
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Vexhelia, 34. 

Vi«e, raispliced praisa on, 
=3- 

Vich AlislcAHore, 6. 

Vinh Ian VoTir, i. 

Viiial, l{i‘nault, tq. 

Vif'uno, Archbishop of, 23 
Villages, euiigrulioii fiuiii, 

Villeh-ardoinn, 24. 
Vlolante, 34. 

Viotcnie, effocts on the 
• miiifl, 4 : when raw, ii. 
Vindication of Comninn 

Piaj'tT, 31. 

Virtue and talent, ai 
Viduniinniia authors, 14. 
Volunteers, time of Ueorgo 
III-, 3 

^’ou Eulen, ^iir^al of, 1 
Voi .st. 6’«e reterkin 
Vulture, Alpine, 23 * 


WABSTtrs Mici’AiL, afc 
Wade, Manslial, 4: Lis 
Uigliland road.s, 19 ■, 
Wager on the candlesticks, 

6 

Waiting, cluinay, 17. 
Waltclhdd, Hiiny, acx 
Wahlcinar, Fitzurse, 9. 
^aldstetten. Countess of, 
ai- 

Walker, Helen (Jcanie 
Deans), 7. 

Walker, Rev. Peter, 5, 7. 
Walker, Rev Robert, 35 
Wafkitigshaw, Idrs, x3. 
Wfillace Inn at Gander 
cleugh, s. 6, 7 
Wallace, i^#Villia*ii, 14. 
Wallace, William, 22, 
2'5. * * 

WalJadmur, the iimtation | 
novel, 19. 

Wallflower, fragraiKjo at 
night, 3. 

Wallenrodo, Eai’l, 20. 
Wallenstein, 6, 

Walhiigftird Castle, 15 
Walpole, Sir Robert, i8. 
Waltlieof, 24 
Walbin, Sir John dc, 25 
Waniba, the fool, 9. 
■\V'irideiing WiUie, 18 
Wappeiiscliaws, 5. 

Ward Hill, 13. 

^Varaftn, llenry, the 
preacher, 10, 11. 
■\\>rdlaw. Archbishop, 33, 

, 'Ivarflour, bir Arthur, l8a> 
bella, and itegiiiald, 3. 
Wardouf^.atiuscript, g. 
Worroch Pointy 3. 


Year’s a fearsome thing, 5. 
Was that an echo? ji 
Washing s'^eiie at' Tully- 
Veolaii, I. 

Wasp, Drowns terrier, -j 
Watch found by the Iligh- 
latulciB, T. i 

Watchwords, 6. 

Wiilor syiut, 7 <11 

Wiit^i-l'all at Uleiinaiiuoich, 

I I'l 

W.'it’king-place characters, 

Wjitldnfl, Will, 23 . 

V.'utt, dailies, 10. 

Wavcrleij 'I^^ijVarJ, Rich¬ 
ard, and bir^'cianl, r 
“ Wavcilcy," auLliorbliip 
and origin of, i. 

Waverloy Novels Joint- 
stock Company meeting. 


19- 

Wiiyland Smith, 12^ 
Wedding scene (lAiumcr- 
moor), 8. 

Weddings, 16. 

Weeping, woman's last rc- 
.source, 5. 

Weir, Major, the ajic, 18. 
Well, St. Roiian’.s, 17 
Welsh wars and cii.stoins, 


19. 

Wcnlock, wild. 19 
Wentworth, 9. 
Westlrtirnfliit, Wilbe of, 6. 
Wlialc-cliaso, 13 
Whallcy, the regii ide, lij 
What's your wull 'i's 
Whigs, 5. 

Whigs’ V^t at Dunnidtar, 

I'iVhi.skey among the High¬ 
landers, 1, 22. 

Whi-stlert, tlio, 7. 

Whistling up the re^,, 2 
Whitaker, Djck, 15 
White Lady of Avcncl, to 
Whltecraft, Uamo and 
John, 15. 

Whitefoord, Colonel, i, 19 
Whitefiaars, Loudon, time 
Janies I., 14. 

Whitehall, time James I., 

14. 

Wliitehoriie Vale, is. 

Wicks of Balglic, 22. 

Wigs, three paragon, 3. 
Wilderness of Temptation, 

20 . 

Wildfire Club, 17. 

Wlldllre, Madge, 7. 
Wildi-alie, Roger, 21. 
WilibOTt of WaverJ^igL,^'' 
Wilkin FlammocKTis- 
Will, reaiVng. 2. 


Will, the, 3. «. 

William of Orpiige,'s. 

William tlie Uom|.|ieior, 15, 

24 •* , . 

Williams, Nod, i. 

Wiiliams.'ii, .Tames, 18. 
WiJliiigliimi Ri’i tory, 7.' , 

,Wilson, .Andrew, 7. , 

^V-s Alison, 5. 

Abijpss of, 4 , 

ii'iii-the-ljfight, the iittoc- 
neV, 15. 

Windsor*' CastH' lime of 
Cromwell, 21 ’ 

WnuK. Noma's song to 
the, 13 * ' 

AVii.*, ^'rench, 16. 

Wingate, tlie steVriid, it. 
Winter, the GuneiaV.s S(m- 
vaut, 35. 

Wi’ tei blossom, riiiH]!, 17 
Wfnton, ICarl of, ly. 

Wit, f<i.slii,mablo, 7,, 

Witch of Berkel(‘y, ii. 
Witclicraft., I, 3, 6, 7, 9 
Willit‘iiiigtoi%iCiemnvil, 23. 
Wits, tune James 1., 14, 
Wittenbold, Ginurel, 5 * 

Wives, Eastern nlcatiol, .'ol 
W ogaii, t,’.ipt!un, I 
Wolf, Avencl’s liQUiul, 11 
Woir-raiii.,er, the h-jund, 23, 
Wolf’s Crag, 8, ly. 

Woh's IIopC,^. 

Wolves, bcoleli, 25 : Sv.iss 
31 

I Womiinkiiid, 3. 

Women, and their neigh- 
' boms, 18: eawip-follow- 
I cis,*2i ; cuinp-issionate, 

10; government of. 'g; 
how guided, 22 ; ineon- 
Niste.ni,ieH, 13; last re> 
soujce of, 5 reapei't lor ^ 
aiipearaiice, liglil satiie, 
etc., 17; not keeping 
their plight, 6; their 
brains, 15 ; tlieir idauo, 

24. 

Woodboume, 2. 

Woodcock, Adam, u. 

7 - 

Woodvilln, Lord, 20. , 

Wooing, forcible, g, , 

Word, the, slayetli, la 
Wordsworth's venscs 90 
Rob Boy, 4. 

Worship In Scotland, 4,' 
Wraiths, 6. 

Wreck bccno, Shetland, t%. 
Wrestle between Bui ley 
and BnthWell, 5. 

,'Vriglit, Jean, 4. 


WoodeyjUTvac 5 
Woj^'eiflPtottSM, 

)||l^>(i^tOCk, 21 , TS 
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Writing reflects tho cha- 
ra,t:t,w, 19. 

Wyml, Ueiiry, tlio Binith, 

atf, 4- • ^ 

• • 

See liiyco. 

n 

llte siiiu.;gli'r, 2. 


^j^Klinl, 13 LYouiig Nii'kaml AuIJ (iST‘ 

V %v\K] iis. 1 lie smuggler, 2. vti-s), 4 f 

i!rcih», li, syinpatUy wil'A T)y 

I’oJlciwIcy, JJtlio ngctl, 16. **■ 

|)cr, aiL(> TiiX)U'lciiiUS.’i^ I Yuuthtui uulvpOiidL:U(.l, 4. 


Y'ork and LaucasDir pa(r 
tics, 23!\ 

York, city of, 7. 

York Ifousc, Loudon, time 
Uluirli-M 11,15 
Yorko, lidwlaiitl, lo. 
i^Youug Nick and Aiild 1 
f vu-.), 

>y 


Yiiugfrauw Hiigerishiaiiou, 
Hattcraick’b vessel, 2 . 

Zakati, 15 
ZcLl.iud Isles, 13, 

Zilia MoiK^.iiJa, 25. 
/iiiiiiu'ritKm, Adam, 23. 
Ziiigans, 16. 

/ohauk, JO 

Zobsiiiiis, Itilriari'li, 24. 
Zuiiciiimii, luiiicLss 01,2.4. 
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